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THE AFRICAN BUBBLE. 


In April 1872, when the convention by which the King of Holland 
transferred to England all the Dutch settlements in West Africa 
was carried out, the last Dutch governor said to me before he 
embarked at Elmina: ‘We have been here 235 years, and have 
made no impression on the negro race. The administration of 
Negro Land by Europeans is an impossibility. A time will come 
when the British Government will make a similar confession.’ 

In taking over the Dutch settlements I had to determine in con- 
cert with the Dutch governor the fate of an immense collection of 
archives, from 1492 to 1637 of the Portuguese time, and from 1637 
to 1872 of the Dutch rule. Nearly the whole of the vast mass of 
despatches and reports were handed back at once to the Dutch and 
conveyed to the Hague. It is a valuable record, testifying to the 
truth of what the governor said. 

As regards Portugal and Holland, it shows how the early 
explorers were soon followed by private traders, and then by trading 
companies with state charters. The geographical and commercial 
enterprises of those distant days penetrated from the West Coast 
into the interior. The elevated table-lands and lake regions were 
explored and annexed. European governments in those times 
seemed bent on forming great dominions in Africa, and mutual 
agreements were settled as to their respective territories and ‘ spheres 
of influence.’ 

The regular succession of more than a hundred European governors 
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spent millions of money in vain. The wealthy and intelligent 
colonial companies of Holland were unable to develop any commercial 
resources whatever in the centre of Africa. The very same Dutch- 
men, whose trading enterprises succeeded in the East Indies and 
who created tropical colonies in the Indian Archipelago that are to 
this day amongst the most flourishing in the world, failed to do any 
good in Negro Land. 

The population of Negro Land, which was roughly computed 
to be fifty millions in the last century, is now estimated at about 
one hundred and thirty millions. The climatic difficulties to Euro- 
pean administration have remained the same, but the difficulties to 
European administration arising from the existence of a powerful 
indigenous race have increased since the great experiment of the 
Dutch. 

Before rushing as they have done into Africa, the King of the 
Belgians and the Emperor of Germany might perhaps have got some 
useful lessons at the Hague. Our Government, however, need not 
go so far. Downing Street has its own collection of African enthu- 
siasm and failures. 

About the same time that the adventurers and undertakers were 
sent to Ireland to divide the lands of the Desmonds and to destroy 
the ancient tenures of the native occupiers, Queen Elizabeth char- 
tered a trading company to Africa, not only to take the lands of the 
negroes but to take the negroes themselves. Whilst the agrarian 
question at this moment in Ireland is not entirely unconnected with 
what was then done, not a trace exists in Africa of the operations of 
Queen Elizabeth’s company. And so with the long succession 
of English companies that followed, including the notable enter- 
prise of 1662, with a Royal Duke as chairman, ‘The Company of 
Royal Adventurers of England trading to Africa.’ When this loudly- 
trumpeted company collapsed, another was soon started, ‘The Royal 
African Company of England.’ That also failed, but in some years 
the failure was forgotten, and in 1772 ‘The African Company of 
Merchants’ was formed. Though supported by an Act of Parliament 
and an Imperial subsidy, this company also broke down. And so 
on to our own day, the same story repeated over and over again: 
treaties made with native chiefs by explorers and traders; Royal 
Charters granted ; the Home Government compelled by slave-trade 
troubles or petty wars to intervene and assume the administration ; 
and when this administration got into trouble, a Parliamentary 
inquiry recommending that we should give up the idea of governing 
Negro Land. 

The House of Commons Committee of 1865, after hearing experts 
from Downing Street—explorers like Dr. Livingstone and Captain 
Burton, missionaries, merchants, and ex-governors—made the follow- 
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That all further extension of territory, or assumption of Government, or new 
treaties offering any protection to native tribes would be inexpedient ; and that the 
object of our policy should be to encourage in the natives the exercise of those 
qualities which may render it possible for us more and more to transfer to them 
the administration of all the Governments, with a view to our ultimate withdrawal 
from all, except probably Sierra Leone. 


In the face of that report, and of the evidence of Dr. Livingstone, 
against managing Central Africa by private companies, we now see 
great companies chartered to govern millions of negroes, to acquire 
territory, and to wage war upon those tribes that may object to 
European rule. 

In addition to this vicarious commercial administration, we see 
Germany and England amicably dividing what does not belong to 
them, and consolidating, or attempting to consolidate, colonial rule 
in Africa. 

The Daily News correspondent in Paris has recently recorded the 
judgment of M. Pelletan—an eminent authority on African questions 
—to the effect that he did not envy any power the possession of Equa- 
torial Africa. He was satisfied that Africa could never be colonised, 
except in the north and south. M. Pelletan did not deal in detail 
with the absurd notion that the centre of Africa is a field for Euro- 
pean emigrants. It is enough to remember that European emigrants 
succeed only where the native races disappear before them. That is 
not likely to occur in Africa. In his own land the negro is, in certain 
important and vital respects, the superior of the European,. Even 
removed from his native soil, the negro cannot be crushed out by the 
white man. In the beginning of this century, the negroes in the 
United States numbered 1,000,000. Without any further importa- 
tions from Africa, they have multiplied considerably in less than a 
century. The last census shows that they are 7,000,000, and that 
they have increased more rapidly than the native whites of the 
United States. 

Is Africa then of no real value to England? To this it may be 
replied that the value of an article sometimes depends more on what 
other people think of it than on its own intrinsic merits. Two great 
powers have African ambitions. The well-informed M. Pelletan is 
an exception in the French Chamber, where the majority would 
heartily welcome any addition to the French settlements in Africa. 
In Germany a similar sentiment is well nigh universal. They may 
not be able to digest what they are eating, but the appetite is still 
there. 

That being so, is it not possible to utilise some of our useless 
settlements, and dangerous ‘spheres of influence’ in Africa? Are 
there no colonial questions now agitating Downing Street that might 
be settled in that way? No doubt the French would allow us, for 
a consideration, to repair our imperfect sovereignty in Newfoundland ; 

B2 
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and, for a consideration, they would doubtless restore some islands 
they hold in the Australian Archipelago. While retaining South 
Africa and (for certain special reasons) the colony of Sierra Leone, 
what is there in the Dark Continent that we ought not to give up to 
restore the loyalty of Newfoundland and to preserve the goodwill of 
Australia. An old treaty with France embitters our colonists in the 
North Atlantic, and a weak convention or understanding with 
Germany respecting New Guinea has inflicted injury on Australia. 

In April 1883, an Australian Government declared the island of 
New Guinea to bea part of Australia. It was so in fact undera 
proclamation of one of the first governors—a proclamation that 
George the Third ratified, and which received international sanction. 

Apparently ignorant of this, and of the Australian interests at 
stake, the Imperial Government vetoed the action of Queensland. 
The other Australian Governments supported Queensland; but, in 
the midst of our despatch writing, Prince Bismarck sent down a man- 
of-war and seized on the northern half of New Guinea, that is, on 
the half with the best harbour,—a harbour where a hostile squadron 
can be coaled and refitted. 

What has been the result of our allowing two first-class European 
Powers into the islands of Australia? The inconvenience arising 
from the French convict settlement was one result ; but a far more 
serious one is involved in the deplorable necessity forced on Australia 
of organising military and naval defences on a costly scale, on a scale 
—looking to the population of Australia—commensurate with the 
bloated armaments of Europe. It is from this point of view that 
Negro Land may be of value to England. Aslongas the land hunger 
of Germany and France can be gratified by devouring Africa, Her 
Majesty’s Government have perhaps an opportunity of setting 
themselves right with Newfoundland, and paying a debt they owe 


to Australia. 
J. Pope HENNESSY. 





THE LIGHTS OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
LIGHT OF SCIENCE. 


THERE are three ways of regarding any account of past occurrences, 
whether delivered to us orally or recorded in writing. 

The narrative may be exactly true. That is to say, the words 
taken in their natural sense, and interpreted according to the rules of 
grammar, may convey to the mind of the hearer, or of the reader, an 
idea precisely correspondent with one which would have remained in 
the mind of awitness. For example, the statement that King Charles 
the First was beheaded at Whitehall on the 30th day of January, 
1649, is as exactly true as any proposition in mathematics or physics ; 
ro one doubts that any person of sound faculties, properly placed, 
who was present at Whitehall throughout that day, and who used his 
eyes, would have seen the King’s head cut off; and that there 
would have remained in his mind an idea of that occurrence which he 
would have put into words of the same value as those which we use 
to express it. 

Or the narrative may be partly true and partly false. Thus, some 
histories of the time tell us what the King said, and what Bishop 
Juxon said; or report royalist conspiracies to effect a rescue; or 
detail the motives which induced the chiefs of the Commonwealth to 
resolve that the King should die. One account declares that the 
King knelt at a high block, anotber that he lay down with his neck 
ona mere plank. And there are contemporary pictorial representa- 
tions of both these modes of procedure. Such narratives, while 
veracious as to the main event, may and do exhibit various degrees 
of unconscious and conscious misrepresentation, suppression, and 
invention, till they become hardly distinguishable from pure fictions. 
Thus, they present a transition to narratives of a third class, in which 
the fictitious element predominates. Here, again, there are all 
imaginable gradations, from such works as Defoe’s quasi-historical 
account of the Plague year, which probably gives a truer conception of 
that dreadful time than any authentic history, through the historical 
novel, drama and epic, to the purely phantasmal creations of imagina- 
tive genius, such as the old Arabian Nights or the modern Shaving 
of Shagpat. It is not strictly needful for my present purpose that I 
should say anything about narratives which are professedly fictitious. 
Yet it may be well, perhaps, if I disclaim any intention of derogating 
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from their value, when I insist upon the paramount necessity of 
recollecting that there is no sort of relation between the ethical, or 
the esthetic, or even the scientific importance of such works, and 
their worth as historical documents. Unquestionably, to the poetic 
artist, or even to the student of psychology, Hamlet and Macbeth 
may be better instructors than all the books of a wilderness of professors 
of zsthetics or moral philosophy. But, as evidence of occurrences 
in Denmark, or in Scotland, at the times and places indicated, they 
are out of court; the profoundest admiration for them, the deepest 
gratitude for their influence, are consistent with the knowledge that, 
historically speaking, they are worthless fables, in which any founda- 
tion of reality that may exist is submerged beneath the imaginative 
superstructure. 

At present, however, I am not concerned to dwell upon the im- 
portance of fictitious literature and the immensity of the work which 
it has effected in the education of the human race. I propose to deal 
with the much more limited inquiry: Are there two other classes of 
consecutive narratives (as distinct from statements of individual 
facts), or only one? Is there any known historical work which is 
throughout exactly true, or is there not? In the case of the great 
majority of histories the answer is not doubtful: they are all only 
partially true. Even those venerable works which bear the names 
of some of the greatest of ancient Greek and Roman writers, and 
which have been accepted by generation after generation, down to 
modern times, as stores of unquestionable truth, have been com- 
pelled by scientific criticism, after a long battle, to descend to the 
common level, and to confess to a large admixture of error. I might 
fairly take this for granted ; but it may be well that I should entrench 
myself behind the very apposite words of a historical authority who 
is certainly not obnoxious to even a suspicion of sceptical tendencies. 


Time was—and that not very long ago—when all the relations of ancient authors 
concerning the old world were received with a ready belief; ard an unreasoning and 
uncritical faith accepted with equal satisfaction the narrative of the campaigns of 
Ceesar and of the doings of Romulus, the account of Alexander’s marches and of 
the conquests of Semiramis. We can most of us remember when, in this country, 
the whole story of regal Rome, and even the legend of the Trojan settlement in 
Latium, were seriously placed before boys as history, and discoursed of as un- 
hesitatingly and in as dogmatic a tone as the tale of the Catiline Conspiracy or 
the Conquest of Britain. . . . 

But all this is now changed. The last century has seen the birth and growth 
of a new science—the science of Historical Criticism, . . . The whole world of 
profane history has been revolutionised. . . .! 


If these utterances were true when they fell from the lips of a 
Bampton lecturer in 1859, with how much greater force do they 


1 Bampton Lectures (1859), on ‘The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scripture Records stated anew, with Special Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries 
of Modern Times,’ by the Rev. G. Rawlinson, M.A., pp. 5-6. 
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appeal to us now, when the immense labours of the generation now 
passing away constitute one vast illustration of the power and fruit- 
fulness of scientific methods of investigation in history, no less than in 
all other departments of knowledge. 

At the present time, I suppose, there is no one who doubts that 
histories which appertain to any other people than the Jews, and their 
spiritual progeny in the first century, fall within the second class of 
the three enumerated. Like Goethe’s Autobiography, they might 
all be entitled ‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung ’"—‘ Truth and Fiction.’ The 
proportion of the two constituents changes indefinitely; and the 
quality of the fiction varies through the whole gamut of unveracity. 
But ‘ Dichtung’ is always there. For the most acute and learned of 
historians cannot remedy the imperfections of his sources of informa- 
tion; nor can the most impartial wholly escape the influence of the 
‘ personal equation’ generated by his temperament and by his edu- 
cation. Therefore, from the narratives of Herodotus to those set forth 
in yesterday’s Times, all history is to be read subject to the warning 
that fiction has its share therein. The modern vast development of 
fugitive literature cannot be the unmitigated evil that some dovainly 
say it is, since it has put an end to the popular delusion of less press- 
ridden times, that what appears in print must be true. We should 
rather hope that some beneficent influence may create among the 
erudite a like healthy suspicion of manuscripts and inscriptions, how- 
ever ancient; for a bulletin may lie, even though it be written in 
cuneiform characters. Hotspur’s starling, that was to be taught to 
speak nothing but ‘ Mortimer’ into the ears of King Henry the 
Fourth, might be a useful inmate of every historian’s library, if 
‘Fiction’ were substituted for the name of Harry Percy’s friend. 

But it was the chief object of the lecturer to the congregation 
gathered in St. Mary’s, Oxford, thirty-one years ago, to prove to 
them, by evidence gathered with no little labour and marshalled 
with much skill, that one group of historical works was exempt from 
the general rule; and that the narratives contained in the canonical 
Scriptures are free from any admixture of error. With justice and 
candour, the lecturer impresses upon his hearers that the special 
distinction of Christianity, among the religions of the world, lies in 
its claim to be historical; to be surely founded upon events which 
have happened, exactly as they are declared to have happened in its 
sacred books ; which are true, that is, in the sense that the statement 
about the execution of Charles the First is true. Further, it is 
affirmed that the New Testament presupposes the historical exactness 
of the Old Testament; that the points of contact of ‘sacred’ and 
‘profane’ history are innumerable; and that the demonstration of 
the falsity of the Hebrew records, especially in regard to those 
narratives which are assumed to be true in the New Testament, 
would be fatal to Christian theology. 
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My utmost ingenuity does not enable me to discover a flaw in 
the argument thus briefly summarised. I am fairly at a loss to 
comprehend how any one, for a moment, can doubt that Christian 
theology must stand or fall with the historical trustworthiness of 
the Jewish Scriptures. The very conception of the Messiah, or Christ, 
is inextricably interwoven with Jewish history; the identification of 
Jesus of Nazareth with that Messiah rests upon the interpretation of 
passages of the Hebrew Scriptures which have no evidential value 
unless they possess the historical character assigned to them. If the 
covenant with Abraham was not made; if circumcision and sacrifices 
were not ordained by Jahveh; if the ‘ten words’ were not written 
by God’s hand on the stone tables; if Abraham is more or less a 
mythical hero, such as Theseus; the story of the Deluge a fiction ; 
that of the Fall a legend; and that of the Creation the dream of a 
seer; if all these definite and detailed narratives of apparently real 
events have no more value as history than have the stories of the 
regal period of Rome—what is to be said about the Messianic doctrine, 
which is so much less clearly enunciated? And what about the 
authority of the writers of the books of the New Testament, who, 
on this theory, have not merely accepted flimsy fictions for solid 
truths, but have built the very foundations of Christian dogma upon 
legendary quicksands ? 

But these may be said to be merely the carpings of that carnal 
reason which the profane call common sense ; I hasten, therefore, to 
bring up the forces of unimpeachable ecclesiastical authority in 
support of my position. In a sermon preached last December, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,? Canon Liddon declares :— 


For Christians it will be enough to know that our Lord Jesus Christ set the 
seal of His infallible sanction on the whole of the Old Testament. He found the 
Hebrew Canon as we have it in our hands to-day, and He treated it as an authority 
which was above discussion. Nay more: He went out of His way—if we may 
reverently speak thus—to sanction not a few portions of it which modern scepticism 
rejects. When He would warn His hearers against the dangers of spiritual relapse, 
He bids them remember ‘ Lot’s wife.’*> When He would point out how worldly 
engagements may blind the soul to a coming judgment, He reminds them how men 
ate, and drank, and married, and were given in marriage, until the day that Noah 
entered into the ark, and the Flood came and destroyed them all. If He would 
put His finger on a fact in past Jewish history which, by its admitted reality, 
would warrant belief in His own coming Resurrection, He points to Jonah’s being 
three days and three nights in the whale’s belly (p. 25).° 


The preacher proceeds to brush aside the common—I had almost 
said vulgar—apologetic pretext that Jesus was using ad hominem 
arguments, or ‘accommodating’ his better knowledge to popular 


2 The Worth of the Old Testament, a Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
the Second Sunday in Advent, Dec. 8, 1889, by H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Second edition, revised and with a new preface, 1890. 

8 St. Luke, xvii. 32. * Ibid, 27. 5 St. Matt. xii. 40. 
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ignorance, as well as to point out the inadmissibility of the other 
alternative, that he shared the popularignorance. And to those who 
hold the latter view sarcasm is dealt out with no niggard hand. 


But they will find it difficult to persuade mankind that, if He could be mistaken 
on a matter of such strictly religious importance as the value of the sacred literature 
of His countrymen, He can be safely trusted about anything else. The trustworthiness 
of the Old Testament is, in fact, inseparable from the trustworthiness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and if we believe that He is the true Light of the world, we shall 
close our ears against suggestions impairing the credit of those Jewish Scriptures 
which have received the stamp of His Divine authority (p. 25). 


Moreover, I learn from the public journals that a brilliant and 
sharply-cut view of orthodoxy, of like hue and pattern, was only the 
other day exhibited in that great theological kaleidoscope, the pulpit 
of St. Mary’s, recalling the time so long passed by, when a Bampton 
lecturer, in the same place, performed the unusual feat of leaving the 
faith of old-fashioned Christians undisturbed. 

Yet many things have happened in the intervening thirty-one 
years. The Bampton lecturer of 1859 had to grapple only with the 
infant Hercules of historical criticism; and he is now a full-grown 
athlete, bearing on his shoulders the spoils of all the lions that have 
stood in his path. Surely a martyr’s courage, as well as a martyr’s 
faith, is needed by any one who, at this time, is prepared to stand 
by the following plea for the veracity of the Pentateuch :— 


Adam, according to the Hebrew original, was for 243 years contemporary with 
Methuselah, who conversed for a hundred years with Shem. Shem was for fifty 
years contemporary with Jacob, who probably saw Jochebed, Moses’s mother. Thus, 
Moses might by oral tradition have obtained the history of Abraham, and even of 
the Deluge, at third hand; and that of the Temptation and the Fall at fifth 
MAGE: .. 5: 

If it be granted—as it seems to be—that the great and stirring events in a nation’s 
life will, under ordinary circumstances, be remembered (apart from all written 
memorials) for the space of 150 years, being handed down through five generations, 
it must be allowed (even on mere human grounds) that the account which Moses 
gives of the Temptation and the Fall is to be depended upon, if it passed through 
no more than four hands between him and Adam.° 


If ‘the trustworthiness of our Lord Jesus Christ’ is to stand or fall 
with the belief in the sudden transmutation of the chemical compo- 
nents of a woman’s body into sodium chloride, or on the ‘admitted 
reality’ of Jonah’s ejection, safe and sound, on the shores of the 
Levant, after three days’ sea-journey in the stomach of a gigantic 
marine animal, what possible pretext can there be for even hinting 
a doubt as to the precise truth of the longevity attributed to the 
Patriarchs? Who that has swallowed the camel of Jonah’s journey 
will be guilty of the affectation of straining at such a historical gnat— 
nay midge—as the supposition that the mother of Moses was told the 


* Bampton Lectures, 1859, pp. 50-51. 
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story of the Flood by Jacob; who had it straight from Shem; who 
was on friendly terms with Methuselah; who knew Adam quite well ? 

Yet, by the strange irony of things, the illustrious brother of the 
divine who propounded this remarkable theory, has been the guide 
and foremost worker of that band of investigators of the records of 
Assyria and of Babylonia, who have opened to our view, not merely 
a new chapter, but a new volume of primeval history, relating to 
the very people who have the most numerous points of contact with 
the life of the ancient Hebrews. Now, whatever imperfections may 
yet obscure the full value of the Mesopotamian records, everything 
that has been clearly ascertained tends to the conclusion that the 
assignment of no more than 4,000 years to the period between the 
time of the origin of mankind and that of Augustus Cesar, is wholly 
inadmissible. Therefore, that Biblical chronology, which Canon 
Rawlinson trusted so implicitly in 1859, is relegated by all serious 
critics to the domain of fable. 

But if scientific method, operating in the region of history, of 
philology, of archeology, in the course of the last thirty or forty years, 
has become thus formidable to the theological dogmatist, what may 
not be said about scientific method working in the province of physical 
science? For, if it be true that the Canonical Scriptures have innumer- 
able points of contact with civil history, it is no less true that they 
have almost as many with natural history; and their accuracy is put 
to the test as severely by the latter as by the former. The origin 
of the present state of the heavens and the earth is a problem which 
lies strictly within the province of physical science; so is that of the 
origin of man among living things; so is that of the physical changes 
which the earth has undergone since the origin of man; so is that 
of the origin of the various races and nations of men, with all their 
varieties of language and physical conformation. Whether the earth 
moves round the sun or the contrary ; whether the bodily and mental 
diseases of men and animals are caused by evil spirits or not ; whether 
there is such an agency as witchcraft or not—all these are purely 
scientific questions ; and to all of them the canonical Scriptures profess 
to give true answers. And though nothing is more common than the 
assumption ’ that these books come into conflict only with the specula- 
tive part of modern physical science, no assumption can have less 
foundation. 

The antagonism between natural knowledge and the Pentateuch 
would be as great if the speculations of our time had never been heard 
of. It arises out of contradiction upon matters of fact. The books 
of ecclesiastical authority declare that certain events happened in a 
certain fashion ; the books of scientific authority say they did not. 
As it seems that this unquestionable truth has not yet penetrated 


* For example, it appears to me to pervade and vitiate Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s argu- 
ment in the last number of this Review. 
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among many of those who speak and write on these subjects, it may 
be useful to give a full illustration of it. And for that purpose I 
propose to deal, at some length, with the narrative of the Noachian 
Deluge given in Genesis. 


The Bampton lecturer, in 1859, and the Canon of St. Paul’s, in 
1890, are in full agreement that this history is true, in the sense in 
which I have defined historical truth. The former is of opinion that 
the account attributed to Berosus records a tradition — 
not drawn from the Hebrew record, much less the foundation of that record; yet 
coinciding with it in the most remarkable way. The Babylonian version is tricked 


out with a few extravagances, as the monstrous size of the vessel and the trans- 
lation of Xisuthros; but otherwise it is the Hebrew history down to its minutie 


(p. 64). 

Moreover, correcting Niebuhr, the Bampton lecturer points out 
that the narrative of Berosus distinctly implies the universality of 
the Flood. 


It is plain that the waters are represented as prevailing above the tops of the 
loftiest mountains in Armenia—a height which must have been seen to involve 
the submersion of all the countries with which the Babylonians were acquainted 


(p. 66). 
I may remark, in passing, that many people think the size of 


Noah’s ark ‘ monstrous,’ considering the probable state of the art of 
shipbuilding only 1,600 years after the origin of man; while others 
are so unreasonable as to inquire why the translation of Enoch is less 
an extravagance than that of Xisuthros. It is more important, 
however, to note that the universality of the Deluge is recognised, 
not merely as a part of the story, but as a necessary consequence 
of some of its details. The latest exponent of Anglican orthodoxy, 
as we have seen, insists upon the accuracy of the Pentateuchal 
history of the Flood in a still more forcible manner. It is cited as 
one of those very narratives to which the authority of the Founder 
of Christianity is pledged, and upon the accuracy of which ‘the 
trustworthiness of our Lord Jesus Christ’ is staked, just as others have 
staked it upon the truth of the histories of demoniac possession in 
the Gospels. 

Now, when those who put their trust in scientific methods of as- 
certaining the truth in the province of natural history find them- 
selves confronted and opposed on their own ground by ecclesiastical 
pretensions to better knowledge, it is, undoubtedly, most desirable for 
them to make sure that their conclusions, whatever they may be, are 
well founded. And, if they put aside the unauthorised interference 
with their business and relegate the Pentateuchal history to the 
region of pure fiction, they are bound to assure themselves that they 
do so because the plainest teachings of Nature (apart from all doubtful 
speculations) are irreconcilable with the assertions which they reject. 
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At the present time, it is difficult to persuade serious scientific 
inquirers to occupy themselves, in any way, with the Noachian 
Deluge. They look at you with a smile and a shrug, and say they 
have more important matters to attend to than mere antiquarianism. 
But it was not so in my youth. At that time, geologists and biologists 
could hardly follow to the end any path of inquiry without finding 
the way blocked by Noah and his ark, or by the first chapter of 
Genesis ; and it was a serious matter, in this country at any rate, 
for a man to be suspected of doubting the literal truth of the Diluvial 
or any other Pentateuchal history. The fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Geological Club in 1825, was, if I remember rightly, 
the last occasion on which the late Sir Charles Lyell spoke to even 
so small a public as the members of that body. Our veteran leader 
lighted up once more, and, referring to the difficulties which beset his 
early efforts to create a rational science of geology, spoke with his 
wonted clearness and vigour of the social ostracism which pursued him 
after the publication of the Principles of Geology, in 1830, on account 
of the obvious tendency of that noble work to discredit the Penta- 
teuchal accounts of the Creation and the Deluge. If my younger 
contemporaries find this hard to believe, I may refer them to a grave 
book, On the Doctrine of the Deluge, published eight years later, and 
dedicated by its author to his father, the then Archbishop of York. 
The first chapter refers to the treatment of the ‘ Mosaic Deluge,’ 


by Dr. Buckland and Mr. Lyell, in the following terms: 


Their respect for revealed religion has prevented them from arraying themselves 
openly against the Scriptural account of it—much less do they deny its truth—but 
they are in a great hurry to escape from the consideration of it, and evidently 
concur in the opinion of Linneus, that no proofs whatever of the Deluge are to be 
discovered in the structure of the earth (p. 1). 


And after an attempt to reply to some of Lyell’s arguments, 
which it would be cruel to reproduce, the writer continues :— 


When, therefore, upon such slender grounds, it is determined, in answer to 
those who insist upon its universality, that the Mosaic Deluge must be considered a 
preternatural event, far beyond the reach of philosophical inquiry ; not only as to 
the causes employed to produce it, but also as to the effects most likely to result 
from it; that determination wears an aspect of scepticism, which, however much 
soever it may be unintentional in the mind of the writer, yet cannot but produce 
an evil impression on those, who are already predisposed to carp and cavil at the 
evidences of Revelation (pp. 8-9). 


The kindly and courteous writer of these curious passages is 
evidently unwilling to make the geologists the victims of general 
opprobrium by pressing the obvious consequences of their teaching 
home. One is therefore pained to think of the feelings with which, 
if he lived so long as to become acquainted with the Dictionary 
of the Bible, he must have perused the article ‘ Noah,’ written by a 
dignitary of the Church for that standard compendium and published 
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in 1863. For the doctrine of the universality of the Deluge is therein 
altogether given up; and I permit myself to hope that a long criticism 
of the story from the point of view of natural science, with which, 
at the request of the learned theologian who wrote it, I supplied him, 
may have in some degree contributed towards this happy result. 

Notwithstanding diligent search, I have been unable to discover 
that the universality of the Deluge has any defender left, at least 
among those who have so far mastered the rudiments of natural 
knowledge as to be able to appreciate the weight of evidence against 
it. For example, when I turned to the Speaker’s Bible, published 
under the sanction of high Anglican authority, I found the following 
judicial and judicious deliverance, the skilful wording of which may 
adorn, but does not hide, the completeness of the surrender of the 
old teaching :— 


Without pronouncing too hastily on any fair inferences from the wordsof Scripture, 
we may reasonably say that their most natural interpretation is, that the whole 
race of man had become grievously corrupted since the faithful had intermingled 
with the ungodly ; that the inhabited world was consequently filled with violence, 
and that God had decreed to destroy all mankind except one single family; that, 
therefore, all that portion of the earth, perhaps as yet a very small portion, into 
which mankind had spread was overwhelmed by water. The ark was ordained to 
save one faithful family ; and lest that family, on the subsidence of the waters, 
should find the whole country round them a desert, a pair of all the beasts of the 
land and of the fowls of the air were preserved along with them, and along with 


them went forth to replenish the now desolated continent. The words of Scripture 
(confirmed as they are by universal tradition) appear at least to mean as much as 
this. They do not necessarily mean more.* 


In the third edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature 
(1876), the article ‘ Deluge,’ written by my friend, the present distin- 
guished head of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, extinguishes 
the universality doctrine as thoroughly as might be expected from its 
authorship ; and, since the writer of the article ‘ Noah’ refers his 
readers to that entitled ‘ Deluge,’ it is to be supposed, notwithstanding 
his generally orthodox tone, that he does not dissent from its con- 
clusions. Again, the writers in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopddie (Bd. X. 
1882) and in Riehm’s Handwérterbuch (1884)—both works with a 
conservative leaning—are on the same side; and Diestel,° in his full 
discussion of the subject, remorselessly rejects the universality doc- 
trine. Even that staunch opponent of scientific rationalism— may I say 
rationality—Zéockler,'° flinches from a distinct defence of the thesis, 
any opposition to which, well within my recollection, was howled down 
by the orthodox as mere ‘infidelity.’ All that, in his sore straits, 
Dr. Zéckler is able to do, is to pronounce a faint commendation upon 
a particularly absurd attempt at reconciliation, which would make 
out the Noachian Deluge to be a catastrophe which occurred at the 


* Commentary on Genesis, ty the Bishop of Ely, p. 77. 
® Die Sintflut, 1876. ” Theologie und Naturwissenschaft, ii. 784-791 (1877). 
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end of the Glacial Epoch. This hypothesis involves only the trifle 
of a physical revolution of which geology knows nothing ; and which, 
if it secured the accuracy of the Pentateuchal writer about the fact 
of the Deluge, would leave the details of his account as irreconcilable 
with the truths of elementary physical science as ever. Thus I may 
be permitted to spare myself and my readers the weariness of a 
recapitulation of the overwhelming arguments against the uni- 
versality of the Deluge, which they will now find for themselves 
stated, as fully and forcibly as could be wished, by Anglican and other 
theologians, whose orthodoxy and conservative tendencies have, 
hitherto, been above suspicion, Yet many fully admit (and, indeed, 
nothing can be plainer) that the Pentateuchal narrator means to 
convey that, as a matter of fact, the whole earth known to him was 
inundated ; nor is it less obvious that, unless all mankind, with the 
exception of Noah and his family, were actually destroyed, the 
references to the Flood in the New Testament are unintelligible. 

But I am quite aware that the strength of the demonstration 
that no universal Deluge ever took place has produced a change of 
front in the army of apologetic writers. They have imagined that 
the substitution of the adjective ‘ partial’ for ‘ universal,’ will save 
the credit of the Pentateuch, and permit them, after all, without 
too. many blushes, to declare that the progress of modern science 
only strengthens the authority of Moses. Nowhere have I found the 
case of the advocates of this method of escaping from the difficulties 
of the actual position better put than in the lecture of Professor 
Diestel to which I have referred. After frankly admitting that the 
old doctrine of universality involves physical impossibilities, he con- 
tinues :-— 

All these difficulties fall away as soon as we give up the universality of the 
Deluge, and imagine a partial flooding of the earth, say in western Asia. But 
have we aright todo so? The narrative speaks of ‘ the whole earth.’ But what 
is the meaning of this expression? Surely not the whole surface of the earth 
according to the ideas of modern geographers, but, at most, according to the con- 
ceptions of the Biblical author. This very simple conclusion, however, is never 
drawn by too many readers of the Bible. But one need only cast one’s eyes over 
the tenth chapter of Genesis in order to become acquainted with the geographical 
horizon of the Jews. In the north it was bounded by the Black Sea and the 
mountains of Armenia; extended towards the east very little beyond the Tigris; 
hardly reached the apex of the Persian Gulf; passed, then, through the middle of 
Arabia and the Red Sea; went southward through Abyssinia, and then turned 
westward by the frontiers of Egypt, and inclosed the easternmost islands of the 
Mediterranean (p. 11). 


The justice of this observation must be admitted, no less than the 
further remark that, in still earlier times, the pastoral Hebrews very 
probably had yet more restricted notions of what constituted the 
‘whole earth.’ Moreover, I, for one, fully agree with Professor 
Diestel that the motive, or generative incident, of the whole story is 


¢ 
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to. be sought in the occasionally excessive and desolating floods of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

Let us, provisionally, accept the theory of a partial deluge, and 
try to form a clear mental picture of the occurrence. Let us suppose 
that, for forty days and forty nights, such a vast quantity of water 
was poured upon the ground that the whole surface of Mesopotamia 
was covered by water to a depth certainly greater, probably mueh 
greater, than fifteen cubits, or twenty feet (Gen. vii. 20). The in- 
undation prevails upon the earth for one hundred and fifty days ; and 
then the flood gradually decreases, until, on the seventeenth day of 
the seventh month the ark, which had previously floated on its 
surface, grounds upon the ‘mountains of Ararat’!! (Gen. viii. 34). 
Then, as Diestel has acutely pointed out (Sintflut, p. 13), we are to 
imagine the further subsidence of the flood to take place so gradually 
that it was not until nearly two months and a-half after this time 
(that is to say, on the first day of the tenth month) that the ‘tops 
of the mountains’ became visible. Hence it follows that, if the ark 
drew even as much as twenty feet of water, the level of the inunda- 
tion fell very slowly—at a rate of only a few inches a day—until the 
top of the mountain on which it rested became visible. This is 
an amount of movement which, if it took place in the sea, would be 
overlooked by ordinary people on the shore. But the Mesopotamian 
plain slopes gently, from an elevation of 500 or 600 feet at its nor- 
thern end, to the sea, at its southern end, with hardly so much as a 
notable ridge to break its uniform flatness, for 300 to 400 miles. 
These being the conditions of the case, the following inquiry naturally 
presents itself: not, be it observed, as a recondite problem, generated 
by modern speculation, but as a plain suggestion flowing out of that 
very ordinary and archaic piece of knowledge that water cannot be 
piled up in a heap like sand; or that it seeks the lowest level. 
When, after 150 days, ‘ the fountains also of the deep and the windows 
of heaven were stopped, and the rain from heaven was restrained ’ 
(Gen. viii. 2), what prevented the mass of water, several, possibly 
very many, fathoms deep, which covered, say, the present site of 
Bagdad, from sweeping seaward in a furious torrent; and, in a very 
few hours, leaving, not only the ‘tops of the mountains,’ but the 
whole plain, save any minor depressions, bare ? How could its sub- 
sidence, by any possibility, be an affair of weeks and months ? 

And if this difficulty is not enough, let any one try to imagine 
how a mass of water several, perhaps very many, fathoms deep, could 
be accumulated on a flat surface of land rising well above the sea, 
and separated from it by no sort of barrier. Most people know 
Lord’s Cricket-ground. Would it not be in absurd contradiction to 


1 It is very doubtful if this means the region of the Armenian Ararat. More 
probably it designates some part, either of the Kurdish range or of its south-eastern 
continuation. 
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our common knowledge of the properties of water to imagine that, if 
all the mains of all the waterworks of London were turned on to it, they 
could maintain a heap of water twenty feet deep over its level sur- 
face? Is it not obvious that the water, whatever momentary accumu- 
lation might take place at first, would not stop there, but that it 
would dash, like a mighty mill-race, southwards down the gentle 
slope which ends in the Thames? And is it not further obvious, 
that whatever depth of water might be maintained over the cricket- 
ground, so long as all the mains poured on to it, anything which 
floated there would be speedily whirled away by the current, like a 
cork in a gutter when the rain pours? But if this is so, then it is 
no less certain that Noah’s deeply laden, sailless, oarless, and rudder- 
less craft, if by good fortune it escaped capsizing in whirlpools, or 
having its bottom knocked into holes by snags (like those which 
prove fatal even to well-built steamers on the Mississippi in our day), 
would have speedily found itself a good way down the Persian Gulf, 
and not long after in the Indian Ocean, somewhere between Arabia 
and Hindostan. Even if, eventually, the ark might have gone ashore, 
with other jetsam and flotsam, on the coasts of Arabia, or of Hindostan, 
or of the Maldives, or of Madagascar, its return to the ‘ mountains of 
Ararat’ would have been a miracle more stupendous than all the rest. 

Thus, the last state of the would-be reconcilers of the story of the 
Deluge with fact is worse than the first. All that they have done is 
to transfer the contradictions to established truth from the region of 
science proper to that of common information and common sense. 
For, really, the assertion that the surface of a body of deep water, to 
which no addition was made, and which there was nothing to stop 
from running into the sea, sank at the rate of only a few inches or 
even feet a day, simply outrages the most ordinary and familiar 
teachings of every man’s daily experience. A child may see the folly 
of it. 

In addition, I may remark that the necessary assumption of 
the ‘ partial Deluge’ hypothesis (if it is confined to Mesopotamia) 
that the Hebrew writer must have meant low hills when he said 
‘high mountains ’—is quite untenable. On the eastern side of the 
Mesopotamian plain, the snowy peaks of the frontier ranges of Persia 
are visible from Bagdad,'? and even the most ignorant herdsmen in 
the neighbourhood of ‘ Ur of the Chaldees,’ near its western limit, 
could hardly have been unacquainted with the comparatively 
elevated plateau of the Syrian desert which lay close at hand. But, 
surely, we must suppose the Biblical writer to be acquainted with 
the highlands of Palestine and with the masses of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, which soar more than 8,000 feet above the sea, if he 
knew of no higher elevations; and, if so, he could not well have 


12 So Reclus (Nouvelle Géographie Universelic, ix. 386’, but I find the statement 
doubted by an authority of the first rank. 
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meant to refer to mere hillocks when he said that ‘all the high 
mountains which were under the whole heaven were covered’ 
(Genesis vii. 19). Even the hill-country of Galilee reaches an 
elevation of four thousand feet; and a flood which covered it could 
by no possibility have been other than universal in its super- 
ficial extent. Water really cannot be got to stand at, say, 4,000 
feet above the sea-level over Palestine, without covering the rest of 
the globe to the same height. Even if in the course of Noah’s six 
hundredth year some prodigious convulsion had sunk the whole 
region inclosed within ‘the horizon of the geographical knowledge’ 
of the Israelites by that much, and another had pushed it up again, 
just in time to catch the ark upon ‘the mountains of Ararat,’ 
matters are not much mended. I am afraid to think of what would 
have become of a vessel so little seaworthy as the ark and of its 
very numerous passengers, under the peculiar obstacles to quiet 
flotation which such rapid movements of depression and upheaval 
would have generated. 

Thus, in view, not, I repeat, of the recondite speculations of 
infidel philosophers, but in the face of the plainest and most 
commonplace of ascertained physical facts, the story of the Noachian 
Deluge has no more claim to credit than has that of Deucalion; and, 
whether it was, or was not, suggested by the familiar acquaintance of 
its originators with the effects of unusually great overflows of the 


Tigris and Euphrates, it is utterly devoid of historical truth, 


That is, in my judgment, the necessary result of the application 
of criticism, based upon assured physical knowledge, to the story of 
the Deluge. And it is satisfactory that the criticism which is based, 
not upon literary and historical speculations, but on well-ascertained 
facts in the departments of literature and of history, tends to exactly 
the same conclusion. 

For I find this much agreed upon by all Biblical scholars of 
repute, that the story of the Deluge in Genesis is separable into 
at least two sets of statements; and that, when the statements thus 
separated are recombined in their proper order, each set furnishes 
an account of the event, coherent and complete within itself, but 
in some respects discordant with that afforded by the other set. 
This fact, as I understand, is not disputed. Whether one of these is 
the work of an Elohist, and the other of a Jehovist narrator ; whether 
the two have been pieced together in this strange fashion because, in 
the estimation of the compilers and editors of the Pentateuch, they 
had equal and independent authority, or not; or whether there is 
some other way of accounting for it, are questions the answer to 
which do not affect the fact. If possible, I avoid a priori arguments. 
But still, I think it may be urged, without imprudence, that a narra- 
tive having this structure is hardly such as might be expected from 

Voi. XXVIII.—No. 161. c 
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a writer possessed of full and infallibly accurate knowledge. Once 
more, it would seem that it is not necessarily the mere inclination of 
the sceptical spirit to question everything, or the wilful blindness of 
infidels, which prompts grave doubts as to the value of a narrative 
thus curiously unlike the ordinary run of veracious histories. 

But the voice of archzological and historical criticism still has to 
be heard; and it gives forth no uncertain sound. The marvellous 
recovery of the records of an antiquity, far superior to any that can 
be ascribed to the Pentateuch, which has been effected by the 
decipherers of cuneiform characters, has put us in possession of a 
series, once more, not of speculations, but of facts, which have a most 
remarkable bearing upon the question of the trustworthiness of the 
narrative of the Flood. It is established that, for centuries before 
the asserted migration of Terah from Ur of the Chaldees (which, 
according to the orthodox interpreters of the Pentateuch, took place 
after the year 2,000 B.c.) Lower Mesopotamia was the seat of a 
civilisation in which art and science and literature had attained a de- 
velopment formerly unsuspected, or, if there were faint reports of it, 
treated as fabulous. Andit is also no matter of speculation, but a fact, 
that the libraries of these people contain versions of a long epic poem, 
one of the twelve books of which tells a story of a deluge which, in a 
number of its leading features, corresponds with the story attributed 
to Berosus, no less than with the story"given in Genesis, with curious 
exactness. Thus, the correctness of Canon Rawlinson’s conclusion, 
cited above, that the story of Berosus was neither drawn from the 
Hebrew record, nor is the foundation of it, can hardly be questioned. 
It is highly probable, if not certain, that Berosus relied upon one 
of the versions (for there seem to have been several) of the old 
Babylonian epos, extant in his time; and, if that is a reasonable 
conclusion, why is it unreasonable to believe that the two stories, 
which the Hebrew compiler has put together in such an inartistic 
fashion, were ultimately derived from the same source? I say ulti- 
mately, because it does not at all follow that the two versions, possibly 
trimmed by the Jehovistic writer on the one hand, and by the 
Elohistic on the other, to suit Hebrew requirements, may not have 
been current among the Israelites for ages, And they may have 
acquired great authority before they were combined in the Penta- 
teuch. 

Looking at the convergence of all these lines of evidence to the 
one conclusion—that the story of the Flood in Genesis is merely a 
Bowdlerised version of one of the oldest pieces of purely fictitious 
literature extant ; that whether this is, or is not, its origin, the 
events asserted in it to have taken place assuredly never did take 
place; further, that, in point of fact, the story, in the plain and logi- 
cally necessary sense of its words, has long since been given up by 
orthodox and conservative commentators of the Established Church 
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—I can but admire the courage and clear foresight of the Anglican 
divine who tells us that we must be prepared to choose between 
the trustworthiness of scientific method and the trustworthiness 
of that which the Church declares to be Divine authority. For, 
to my mind, this declaration of war to the knife against secular 
science, even in its most elementary forms; this rejection without 
a moment’s hesitation of any and all evidence which conflicts with 
theological dogma, is the only position which is logically reconcilable 
with the axioms of orthodoxy. If the Gospels truly report that 
which an incarnation of the God of Truth communicated to the 
world, then it surely is absurd to attend to any other evidence touch- 
ing matters about which he made any clear statement, or the truth. 
of which is distinctly implied by his words. If the exact historical 
truth of the Gospels is an axiom of Christianity, it is as just and 
right for a Christian to say, Let us ‘ close our ears against suggestions’ 
of scientific critics, as it is for the man of science to refuse to waste 
his time upon circle-squarers and flat-earth fanatics. 

It is commonly reported that the manifesto by which the Canon 
of St. Paul’s proclaims that he nails the colours of the straitest Biblical 
infallibility to the mast of the ship ecclesiastical, was put forth as a 
counterblast to Lua Mundi; and that the passages which I have more 
particularly quoted are directed against the essay on ‘ The Holy Spirit 
and Inspiration ’ in that collection of treatises by Anglican divines of 
high standing, who must assuredly be acquitted of conscious ‘ infidel’ 
proclivities. I fancy that rumour must, for once, be right, for it is 
impossible to imagine a more direct and diametrical contradiction 
than that between the passages from the sermon cited above and 
those which follow :— 

What is questioned is that our Lord’s words foreclose certain critical positions 
as to the character of Old Testament literature. For example, does His use of 
Jonah’s resurrection as a type of His own, depend in any real degree upon whether 
it is historical fact or allegory? . . . Once more, our Lord uses the time before the 
Flood, to illustrate the carelessness of men before Hisown coming... . In referring 
to the Flood He certainly suggests that He is treating it as typical, for He introduces 
circumstances—‘ eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage ’—which 
have no counterpart in the original narrative (p. 358-9). 


While insisting on the flow of inspiration through the whole of 
the Old Testament, the essayist does not admit its universality. 
Here, also, the new apologetic demands a partial flood : 


But does the inspiration of the recorder guarantee the exact historical truth of 
what he records? And, in matter of fact, can the record, with due regard to 
legitimate historical criticism, be pronounced true? Now, to the latter of these 
two questions (and they are quite distinct questions) we may reply that there is 
nothing to prevent our believing, as our faith strongly disposes us to believe, that 
the record from Abraham downward is, in substance, in the strict sense historical 
(p. 351). 


It would appear, therefore, that there is nothing to prevent-our 
C2 
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believing that the record, from Abraham upward, consists of stories in 
the strict sense unhistorical, and that the pre-Abrahamic narratives 
are mere moral and religious ‘types’ and parables. 

I confess I soon lose my way when I try to follow those who walk 
delicately among ‘ types’ and allegories. Acertain passion forclearness 
forces me to ask, bluntly, whether the writer means to say that Jesus 
did not believe the stories in question, or that he did? When Jesus 
spoke, as of a matter of fact, that ‘the Flood came and destroyed them 
all,’ did he believe that the Deluge really took place, or not? It seems 
to me that, as the narrative mentions Noah’s wife, and his sons’ wives, 
there is good scriptural warranty for the statement that the ante- 
diluvians married and were given in marriage; and I should have 
thought that their eating and drinking might be assumed by the firmest 
believer in the literal truth of the story. Moreover, I venture to ask 
what sort of value, as an illustration of God’s methods of dealing with 
sin, has an account of an event that never happened? If no Flood 
swept the careless people away, how is the warning of more worth 
than the cry of ‘Wolf’ when there is no wolf? If Jonah’s three 
days’ residence in the whale is not an ‘admitted reality,’ how could 
it ‘ warrant belief’ in the ‘coming resurrection’? If Lot’s wife was 
not turned into a pillar of salt, the bidding those who turn back from 
the narrow path to ‘remember’ it is, morally, about on a level with 
telling a naughty child that a bogy is coming to fetch it away. 
Suppose that a Conservative orator warns his hearers to beware of 
great political and social changes, lest they end, as in France, in the 
domination of a Robespierre ; what becomes, not only of his argument, 
but of his veracity, if he, personally, does not believe that Robespierre 
existed. and did the deeds attributed to him? 

Like all other attempts to reconcile the results of scientifically- 
conducted investigation with the demands of the outworn creeds of 
ecclesiasticism, the essay on Inspiration is just such a failure as must 
await mediation, when the mediator is unable properly to appreciate 
the weight of the evidence for the case of one of the two parties. 
The question of ‘ Inspiration’ really possesses no interest for those 
who have cast ecclesiasticism and all its works aside, and have no faith 
in any source of truth save that which is reached by the patient ap- 
plication of scientific methods. Theories of inspiration are specula- 
tions as to the means by which the authors of statements, in the Bible 
or elsewhere, have been led to say what they have said—and it assumes 
that natural agencies are insufficient for the purpose. I prefer to 
stop short of this problem, finding it more profitable to undertake 
the inquiry which naturally precedes it—namely, Are these statements 
true or false? If they are true, it may be worth while to go into 
the question of their supernatural generation ; if they are false, it 
certainly is not worth mine. 

Now, not only do I hold it to be proven that the story of the Deluge 
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isa pure fiction; but I have no hesitation in affirming the same thing 
of the story of the Creation.'* Between these two lies the story of the 
creation of man and woman and their fall from primitive innocence, 
which is even more monstrously improbable than either of the other 
two, though, from the nature of the case, it is not so easily capable of 
direct refutation. It can be demonstrated that the earth took longer 
than six days in the making, and that the Deluge, as described, is a 
physical impossibility; but there is no proving, especially to those 
who are perfect in the art of closing their ears to that which they do 
not wish to hear, that a snake did not speak, or that Eve was not 
made out of one of Adam’s ribs. 

The compiler of Genesis, in its present form, evidently had a definite 
plan in hismind. His countrymen, like all other men, were doubtless 
curious to know how the world began; how men, and especially 
wicked men, came into being, and how existing nations and races 
arose among the descendants of one stock; and, finally, what was 
the history of their own particular tribe. They, like ourselves, 
desired to solve the four great problems of cosmogeny, anthropogeny, 
ethnogeny, and geneogeny. The Pentateuch furnishes the solutions 
which appeared satisfactory to its author. One of these, as we have 
seen, was borrowed from a Babylonian fable ; and I know of no reason 
to suspect any different origin for the rest. Now, I would ask, is the 
story of the fabrication of Eve to be regarded as one of those pre- 
Abrahamic narratives, the historical truth of which is an open 
question, in face of the reference to it in a speech unhappily famous 
for the legal oppression to which it has been wrongfully forced to 
lend itself? 

Have ye not read, that he which made them from the beginning made them 


male and female, and said, For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, 
and cleave to his wife ; and the twain shall become one flesh ? (Matt. xix. 5). 


If Divine authority is not here claimed for the twenty-fourth verse 
of the second chapter of Genesis, what is the value of language ? 
And again, I ask, if one may play fast and loose with the story of the 
Fall as a ‘type’ or ‘allegory,’ what becomes of the foundation of 
Pauline theology ?— 


For since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For 
as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive (1 Corinthians xy. 21, 22). 


If Adam may be held to be no more real a personage than Pro- 


13 So faras I know, the narrative of the Creation is not now held to be true, in the 
sense in which I have defined historical truth, by any of the reconcilers. As for the 
attempts to stretch the Pentateuchal days into periods of thousands or millions of 
years, the verdict of the eminent biblical scholar, Dr. Riehm (Der biblische Schip- 
Sungsbericht, 1881, pp. 15, 16), on such pranks of ‘ Auslegungskunst’ should be final. 
Why do the reconcilers take Goethe’s advice seriously ?— 

‘Im Auslegen seyd frisch und munter ! 
Legt ihr’s nicht aus, so legt was unter.’ 
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metheus, and if the story of the Fall is merely an instructive ‘type,’ 
comparable to the profound Promethean mythus, what value has 
Paul’s dialectic ? 

While, therefore, every right-minded man must: sympathise with 
the efforts of those theologians, who have not been able altogether to 
close their ears to the stil], small voice of reason, to escape from the 
fetters which ecclesiasticism has forged, the melancholy fact remains, 
that the position they have taken up is hopelessly untenable. It is 
raked alike by the old-fashioned artillery of the Churches and by the 
fatal weapons of precision with which the enfants perdus of the 
advancing forces of science are armed. They must surrender, or fall 
back into a more sheltered position. And it is possible that they 
may long find safety in such retreat. 

It is, indeed, probable that the proportional number of those who 
will distinctly profess their belief in the transubstantiation of -Lot’s 
wife, and the anticipatory experience of submarine navigation by 
Jonah; in water standing fathoms deep on the side of a declivity 
without anything to hold it up; and in devils who enter swine, will 
not increase. But neither is there ground for much hope that the 
proportion of those who cast aside these fictions and adopt the conse- 
quence of that repudiation, are, for some generations, likely to con- 
stitute a majority. Our age is a day of compromises. The present 
and the near future seem given over to those happily, if curiously, 
constituted people who see as little difficulty in throwing aside any 
amount of post-Abrahamic Scriptural narrative, as the authors of Lux 
Mundi see in sacrificing the pre-Abrahamic stories; and, having 
distilled away every inconvenient matter of fact in Christian history, 
continue to pay divine honours to the residue. There really seems 
to be no reason why the next generation should not listen to a 
Bampton Lecture modelled upon that addressed to the last :— 


Time was—and that not very long ago—when all the relations of Biblical authors 
concerning the old world were received with a ready belief; and an unreasoning 
and uncritical faith accepted with equal satisfaction the narrative of the Captivity 
and the doings of Moses at the court of Pharaoh, the account of the Apostolic 
meeting in the Epistle to the Galatians, and of the fabrication of Eve. We can 
most of us remember when, in this country, the whole story of the Exodus, and even 
the legend of Jonah, were seriously placed before boys as history, and discoursed 
of in as dogmatic a tone as the tale of Agincourt or the history of the Norman 
Conquest. 

But all this is now changed. The last century has seen the growth of scientific 
criticism to its full strength. The whole world of history has been revolutionised 
and the mythology which embarrassed earnest Christians has vanished as an evil 
mist, the lifting of which has only more fully revealed the lineaments of infallible 
Truth. No longer in contact with fact of any kind, Faith stands now and for ever 
proudly inaccessible to the attacks of the infidel. 


So far the apologist of the future. Why not? Cantabit 
vaCUuUs. 


T. H. Huxtey. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, speaking on a recent occasion at Birmingham, 
said that no party ever had so much sympathy at its back as the 
Temperance party, and no party had done so little. The right hon. 
gentleman was strictly accurate in both his propositions. Naturally, 
the sympathy and good wishes of all right-thinking people go out to 
those who wage war against ‘the only enemy which England has to 
fear.’! One does not need to be a total abstainer to see the havoc 
wrought by drink. It wastes the national resources, and poisons the 
national life. It wrecks innumerable homes, and blasts the fairest 
hopes. It is responsible for a frightful amount of the crime, the misery, 
and the human suffering which. Church and State alike deplore and 
stand aghast before. All this, and much more, has been admitted for 
quite half-a-century. But still it is true, as Mr. Chamberlain has 
pointed out, that comparatively little hasbeen done by way of applying 
a remedy to that which undoubtedly is a national scandal and disgrace. 
In thus confirming Mr. Chamberlain’s observation, Iam not ignorant, 
nor am I losing sight of all that has been done by the great Tem- 
perance Reform. Much has, in a certain sense, been done, but it has 
not been at all commensurate with the character and magnitude of 
the evil. The Temperance Movement recently celebrated its Jubilee. 
Two generations of men and women have been at work since Joseph 
Livesey signed the pledge at Preston, and since Dr. Edgar made his 
stand at Belfast. I joyfully admit the change since those days. 
Public opinion has been revolutionised. The Church—I use this 
phrase in its widest sense—has been turned upside down. The 
Press has come, at last, to ‘see men as trees walking.’ The medical 
profession has recanted many of its theories. The Legislature, even, 
recognises that something ought to be, and must be, done. It is 
precisely at this point, however, that the justice of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
remark is apparent. With all this force—force, be it noted, that has 
only been generated after a toilsome and uphill fight—comparatively 
nothing has been done to arrest the evil. The drink bill, steadily 
declining for some years, leaps up on the first sign of returning 
prosperity, and a sudden ‘rush to alcohol’ at once gladdens and 
saddens the heart of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Why isit so? 


1 The late Duke of Albany. 
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Why, since 1868, when we, at least, have had household suffrage in 
the boroughs has the result of all this moral force been so infinitesi- 
mal? Why, during the present Parliament, has not the Temperance 
party been able to force the hand of the Government. 

I am afraid the answer is, in part, all too plain—all too sad. I 
shall be blamed for probing a sore wound, and for reviving contro- 
versies long since buried. I revive them at a time, however, when 
lessons may profitably be learned from the unwisdom of the past. 
The fact is, that the concession of household suffrage to the boroughs 
did force the Temperance question to the front. In all our large 
centres of population, and especially in the North of England and in 
Scotland, a large portion of the very élite of the working-men have 
long cared more for Temperance reform than for any other question. 
Statesmen were very well aware of this many years ago; and I well 
remember the late Mr. Forster declaring, in a speech on the Permis- 
sive Bill, that no political meeting could be convened at Bradford at 
which a majority of the working-men present would not vote for 
even that drastic proposal. And, knowing this feeling to prevail, 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government—the strongest Government of modern 
times—introduced, in 1871, a measure of Licensing Reform which, 
probably, went beyond what the general public opinion of the country 
warranted. It was introduced by the then Home Secretary, Mr. 
Bruce (now Lord Aberdare). His speech, on the 3rd of April, 1871, 
in introducing the Bill, was a temperance speech. He acknowledged 
and deplored the evil with which his measure was designed to deal. 
He adopted, to a certain extent, the principle of popular control, 
going so far as to say that it would be impossible to deal satisfactorily 
with the question without bringing the principle of ratepayers’ contro? 
into play. He reduced the hours of sale on Sunday and week-days, 
appointed special public-house inspectors, gave every existing publican 
a ten years’ licence in lieu of whatever interest might be held to 
exist. At the end of this period all interest was to cease. Public- 
houses were to exist according to a certain scale, and the licence was 
to be for ten years.? If the justices proposed to license more than was 
authorised by the Parliamentary scale, the ratepayers might veto the 
issue of the excess licences. The licences were to be set up to auction, 
and the licence-duty was to be increased. The Bill did not deal with 

2 In a licensing district which is in a town, and contains a] One publican’s 
population which is under 1,500 . ‘ certificate. 

Ditto which is not under 1,500, and is under 3, 000 - Two certificates. 

Ditto which is not under 3,000, and is under 4,000 . Three certificates ; 
and so on, at the rate of one publican’s certificate for every additional thousand of 
the population. 


In a licensing district which is not a town, and contains a 

population which is under 900. . One certificate. 
Ditto whichis not under 900, and is under 1 200 - Two certificates. 
Ditto which is not under 1,200, and is under 1,800 Three certificates ; 


and so on, at the rate of one certificate for every additional 600 of the population. 
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‘ off’ licences—a concession, probably, to Mr. Gladstone—and it 
applied only to England and Wales, although it was perfectly under- 
stood that legislation for Scotland and Ireland would follow, on 
similar lines. 

I have a very vivid recollection of these times. I was just 
then beginning my work in the Lobby of the House as the repre- 
sentative of the Irish Temperance party. I heard Mr. Bruce’s 
speech. I thought the Bill an enormous concession to Temperance 
sentiment. I was appalled and disheartened at the reception it met 
with. Sir Wilfrid Lawson damned it with faint praise. So far as it 
went in the direction of the Permissive Bill, it was good: where 
Mr. Bruce proposed to shorten the hours of sale, he had done well ;- 
and so on. But the hon. baronet never uttered a word during the 
debate tending to show that he realised the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. Nor did he say a syllable calculated to lead the Government 
to believe that they would have the support of the Temperance party 
in their arduous and difficult task. Indeed, another representative 
of the party—Mr. Eustace Smith, M.P. for Tynemouth, if I recollect 
aright—denounced the Bill as one which created a vested interest 
where none existed (just what Mr. Caine is saying to-day in refer- 
ence to Mr. Ritchie’s measure ), and threw cold water upon the entire 
proposals. 

This was the attitude assumed toward Mr. Bruce by the Tem- 
perance party inside the House. How did the right hon. gentle- 
man fare outside the precincts of Parliament? Not quite so well. 
The publicans were gifted with clearer sight. They saw the real 
character of the Bill. Their interest, whatever it was—and it had 
counted for much in the past—was to be defined as for ten years and 
no longer. Their Sunday was to be shortened. Local bodies were 
to operate on the week-day hours. The trade was to be whittled 
down to a certain number per thousand of the population, and thus 
practically annihilated as an electoral and political force. Special 
inspectors were to watch public-houses. And, besides all this, there 
were in the Billa score of what ‘the Trade’ thought and called 
‘harassing police regulations.’ 

Bung took fright. In ten days from the delivery of Mr. 
Bruce’s speech he was on the war-path. The Bill was denounced 
in every bar-parlour. Great meetings were held. Liquordom was 
roused from end to end of England. Meanwhile what was the 
Temperance party about? They alone could have exerted sufficient 
force to carry the Bill. They had the organisation. They had 
the money. They, also, had the enthusiasm. And, undoubtedly, 
the Government expected, and were entitled to expect, their aid. 
It was not a measure over which mere politicians were at all 
likely to go into ecstasy. Indeed, the mere politician, frightened 
at the publican outburst, began to shake his head almost at break 
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of day. I regret to say it, but all the facts warrant me in affirm- 
ing that the Temperance party qué party did little or nothing 
to support Mr. Bruce. The United Kingdom Alliance—the most 
formidable of the Temperance organisations—passed a resolution 
announcing that they would not oppose the second reading of the 
Bill! Generous Alliance! With the publicans in full-cry against the 
Bill, the leaders of the Temperance party announced that they would 
not join them; that they would not act as these wicked publicans— 
i.¢., they would not oppose the second reading! Individual Temper- 
ance men protested. I say it to his honour Mr. Caine was amongst 
the number, and he joined in convening a public meeting in Liver- 
pool to support the Bill. I helped to convene a similar meeting in 
Dublin, A resolution was proposed in favour of the Government 
measure, and the chairman—the late Mr. James Haughton—left the 
chair rather than put the resolution to the meeting. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and the Alliance had their way. They thought, no doubt, 
the hand of the Government could be forced. They imagined that 
they had but to go on for a few years with the agitation to get all 
they desired. They have had a rude awakening. The Bill was 
withdrawn. In 1872 some of the police clauses were embodied in a 
separate Bill and passed. The beneficial effect of these clauses, 
however, was in a large measure undone in 1874 when the Conserva- 
tives came into power. Mr. Bruce, in fact, wrecked the Govern- 
ment. And the Temperance party have had abundant time for 
reflection since. They have been nineteen years toiling through 
the wilderness. I deeply regret to say it, but they do not appear to 
have learned the political wisdom such a discipline was so well 
calculated to teach. 

I have frankly pointed out what I and, indeed, all but the official 
Temperance party, think of the great blunder of 1871. I scarcely 
know a Temperance man who does not regret the action of the leaders 
then—who would not gladly accept Mr. Bruce’s Bill to-day. But I 
desire to go a step further. I want to bring this whole question 
down to the region of truth and soberness. If I am a partisan at all, 
it is on the side of the Temperance party. I scarcely know the taste 
of one liquor from another. From the year 1864 to 1885—the best 
years of my life—I devoted all my energies to the Temperance crusade. 
I owe much—but I do not admit, what some people are urging by 
way of reproach now, that I owe all—to the Temperance movement. 
But, at all events, I served it officially for twenty-six years; and 
before then, as since that time, I gave, and have given, freely of my 
strength to further its objects. If I am a partisan, I repeat that 
it is on the side of the Temperance party. Nor have I changed 
any of my convictions. I hate and loathe the whole drink system. 
But I wish to point out what the Temperance party, as a whole, are 
apt to overlook—what, indeed, I hold to be their fundamental error. 
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.Those engaged in the heat and storm of the controversy may well be 
excused falling into the mistake. They live in an atmosphere of 
public meetings, great and small. They believe that Exeter Hall is 
London, that the Free Trade Hall is Manchester, that the Phil- 
harmonic Room is Liverpool, and that the sum-total of all their as- 
semblies is England. They are entirely mistaken. The Temperance 
party is not a large—it is, speaking relatively, a small party. The 
teetotalers, or total abstainers, constitute its working strength. How 
many do they count all told? At the best it is mere guesswork. 
But suppose I admit that there are 1,500,000 adult abstainers in 
the United Kingdom—what then? If we take the population at 
40,000,000, and count three out of six as adults, we get 20,000,000 
adults in the United Kingdom. Now, even if I double the number of 
adult abstainers—and, as I have said, there are no data to go upon— 
the figures will still leave the Temperance party a small part of the total 
population. 

The truth is, that whilst the teetotalers generate the force of the 
movement, it is the great sympathetic mass outside the teetotal 
ranks which lends the real strength to it. Now, how is it with 
these men and women? The Temperance party long ago devised 
two remedies for the evil against which they fight. Their motto 
was: ‘Total abstinence for the individual, and prohibition for the 
State.’ Since the launching of this formula, however, another plank 
has been added to the platform, and ‘Restriction of the Liquor 
Traffic’ is now announced as a distinct object, and forms part of all 
the direct-veto bills now before Parliament. It must be conceded 
that, whether it be prohibition or restriction, the party has devised 
most admirable and popular machinery for carrying out its ends. 
The traffic exists for the convenience of the public. Allow the public 
to decide what its own convenience is. The argument is unanswer- 
able—and, because, unanswerable, it has come to be adopted, to a 
lesser or greater extent, by all parties in the State. 

But, even were England subject to the direct veto—supposing 
every drink shop dependent upon the vote of the locality—what then ? 
It is here the Temperance party, in my opinion, practises self- 
deception. They must know that in very few localities could the 
abstainers of themselves close a single public-house. They must 
appeal to the moral sense of the community. But the people to be 
appealed to are not abstainers. They are drinkers. Are they going 
to give up the use of drink merely because a plébiscite of this kind 
is taken in the neighbourhood? I know, indeed, that many people 
would vote the public-house out of their special locality, with the 
knowledge that they purchased their alcohol, not at the public- 
house in question, but at the wine merchant’s in another parish. 
But, as a simple matter of fact, the great bulk of the people of Eng- 
land are not going to become abstainers simply because the direct 
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veto has been pldced on the Statute-book. The theory is absurd. 
And in the end it comes to this, that in almost every parish in 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ulster—I exempt the rest of Ireland, 
where there is, practically, free trade in drink—restriction, not pro- 
hibition, would be decreed. I say this is the practical result of all the 
argumentation. In other words, with the power vested in the people, 
we should get back to something like what Mr. Bruce proposed in 
1871, and which might have been secured in 1882. Of course I 
admit that there are places where a prohibition vote is possible. I 
am glad to think it is so. And I am for the will of the people being 
carried out whatever it may be. I am for preventing the Licensing 
Authority, be it county council or county justices, forcing drinkshops 
upon an unwilling community. But, in my opinion, such places would 
not be numerous at first, and restriction, severe restriction in many 
cases, would prevail. 

This brings me to the crucial question of the present time. 
Supposing I am right, and that, out of 200,000 drinkshops in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 150,000 were suppressed by public vote. What 
about those that are suppressed? Parliament has set upa Licensing 
Authority all over the land. This Authority granted these licences 
on the theory that they were required for the public convenience. 
The public has now answered for itself, but answered after the 
publican has invested his capital, spent his money, and, perhaps, 
staked his all. Now I am not a lawyer, but I feel perfectly certain, 
after having read the Licensing Code, and studied most of the recent 
decisions upon it, that, so far as England, Wales, and Scotland are con- 
cerned, the publican has invested his capital on a mere chance. I do 
not believe he has any legal or vested interest in his licence, which is 
only a bit of paper authorising him to sell intoxicating liquors at a 
certain place for twelve months, and no longer. At any Licensing 
Sessions the privilege was capable of being revoked at the discretion 
of the justices. This, I have no doubt, is the law. 

But the law and the facts are entirely different things. The law is 
as I have stated it. The fact is, that ever since the licensing system 
was devised the publican’s licence has been renewed, provided that 
the applicant was a suitable person, and that the house had been 
properly conducted. Bya Parliamentary Return issued last session on 
the motion of Mr. Caleb Wright, it appears that only in forty-six cases 
had public-house renewals been refused in five years on the ground that 
the house was not required, and in eleven of these the decision was 
reversed on appeal. This Return at once shows what the law is, and 
what the all but invariable custom has been in Great Britain. In Ire- 
land the publican’s case is much stronger. There the law was specifically 
tested in a stand-up fight between the Temperance party and the 
publicans in the year 1877. In 1876 the present Recorder of Dublin 
(Mr. F. R. Falkiner) succeeded the late Sir Frederick Shaw. Coming 
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to the Bench, where he is the sole licensing authority, Mr. Falkiner 
was shocked at the state of the city. He found that the Metropolitan 
Police District was responsible for more than half the serious crime 
of Ireland. He found also that the public-house was at the root of 
most of the mischief. I do not know that ever a judge found him- 
self similarly placed before. On one day he had to license the 
publican; on the next he had to punish the victim of the public- 
house. Mr. Falkiner, at his first sitting, made a great effort to cope 
with the evil. There were many applications for new licences, and 
still more for transfers of licences already in existence. He refused 
every one of the new applications, and, holding that a transfer was, 
in law, a new licence, he refused five or six of these. There was 
great excitement amongst the publicans. Whatever the law might 
be, this was a view of it which had never been acted upon before. 
Property was at stake, and the publicans entered into a combination 
to test the decision in the Superior Courts. I was in the Recorder’s 
Court as the representative of the Temperance party, and opposed one 
of the transfers as ‘an inhabitant of the parish of St. Peter’s.’ I was 
accordingly forced into the Queen’s Bench to defend the Recorder’s 
decision. It was no sham battle; nearly all the eminent men at the 
Irish Bar were in the different cases. The late Mr. Isaac Butt, Q.C., 
and the late Mr. Macdonough, Q.C., with Mr. Holmes (now Mr. Justice 
Holmes), Mr. Monroe (now Mr. Justice Monroe), and Dr. Webb, Q.C. 
(now County Court Judge for Donegal), were for the publicans. The 
late Serjeant Armstrong, Mr. A. M. Porter (now Master of the Rolls), 
Mr. Fitzgibbon (now Lord Justice of Appeal), and Mr. Murphy, Q.C. 
(now Mr. Justice Murphy), were for the Temperance party. The issue 
to be tried was a clear one. Under the 3rd and 4th Wm. IV., c. 68, 
there are three statutable objections to the granting of a new licence 
in Ireland : 

(a.) The character of the applicant. 

(6.) The inconvenience or unsuitability of the premises. 

(c.) The number of previously-licensed houses in the neighbour- 
hood. 

In the Clitheroe case, which was the test case fought out, the 
question was whether the Recorder had a right to consider the third 
ground of objection as applicable toa transfer. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench unanimously held that the Recorder had erred: that the third 
objection could not be pleaded against a transfer—that, in fact, a 
transfer could only be opposed on the first or second grounds. 
So far as the question of transfer was concerned, therefore, this 
decision was final; once a publican received a licence he*could sell 
it, and if the new applicant was a person of good character, and 
the house was suitable, the transfer could not be withheld. I am 
told that this does not even touch the question, which is one of 
renewal, and not of transfer. Those who use this argument are not 
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familiar with the Irish Licensing laws; they differ entirely from the 
English Code. And as to renewals, these are not even granted by 
the Licensing Authority. In England and in Scotland the Licens- 
ing Authority sits every year, and, practically, grants new licences 
to all the publicans in the licensing district. It is not so in Ireland. 
Oncea licence has been granted at Quarter Sessions, the work of that 
Court is done. It is renewed by an inferior tribunal—viz., at Petty 
Sessions, where the justices have merely to sign a certificate involving 
two questions—‘ Is the applicant a person of good character ?’ and has 
he ‘conducted his house in an orderly and peaceable manner during 
the past year?’ Outside those two questions the justices cannot go. 
Of course, it would be absurd to think that the Quarter Sessions should 
grant a licence, and that the Petty Sessions, an inferior tribunal, 
should have power to take it away without cause. So far as we 
have gone, then, the Irish publican has something very like a cer- 
tainty. He may forfeit this; but it cannot be taken from him, 
save on statutable grounds. With transfer protected, and renewal 
assured on compliance with the law, the Irish publican is on sure 
ground. 

I stated this in my place in Parliament during the debate on Mr. 
Ritchie’s Bill, and was told that I ought to allow the Irish publicans 
to make their own case. This might be so if those of us who happen 
to have seats in the House of Commons sat there as Temperance 
advocates. We do nothing of the kind: we are there to do justly 
by all classes in the community; and I cannot think I was wrong in 
simply stating the Irish law, and in pointing out how it differed 
from that of Great Britain. But the Temperance party are equal 
even to this emergency, and a writer in the Alliance News, the 
official organ of the United Kingdom Alliance, boldly argues that, if 
the Clitheroe case does decide the Irish law, it is not too late to alter 
it. I am afraid it is too late. It is quite possible, although, person- 
ally, I do not think it likely, that the Court of Appeal would undo 
the work of the Queen’s Bench in 1877. But, at any rate, until 
this is done the decision of the Queen’s Bench is final. Under it 
interests have grown up, money has been expended, and settlements 
made. 

‘Oh,’ says the Alliance News, ‘it is not too late to alter the law.’ 
In what direction, may I ask? Are Temperance men prepared to adopt 
this suggestion? Are members of Churches ready for work of this 
kind ? Ifso,I feel bound to tell them that the State has no more moral 
right to confiscate property which has grown up under the law, and 
which is protected by the decisions of the tribunals of the country, 
than it has to steal a man’ssilver spoons. This is not morality ; it is 
gross immorality, and the fact that the victim is a publican does not 
sanctify the transaction. Mr. Henry Fowler, in a recent speech on 
the Budget Bill, declared that Mr. Goschen knew much, but that he 
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was entirely ignorant of the moral sentiment behind the Temperance 
party. This may be so; but the morality of a party which 


would not play false, 
And yet would wrongly win, 


is liable to be questioned in view of statements such as I have referred 
to, and against which I venture respectfully to enter a strong protest. 
It may as well be recognised now as later that, so far as the Irish 
publican is concerned—and along with him stands every English beer- 
dealer who got his licence previous to 1869—there is a vested interest 
to be dealt with. The fact will ultimately have to be faced. Where 
I differ with Mr, Caine and Sir Wilfrid Lawson is that Iam for facing 
it now. They cannot deny its existence in the cases I have men- 
tioned. They simply ignore it. 

I come now to the English and Scottish publican, whose case 
differs entirely from his Irish brother. The British publican has not 
a scrap of vested or legal interest in his licence. He has invested 
his money on a chance—on a good chance, indeed, for licences, as I 
have shown, have been regularly renewed on the legal conditions 
being complied with. But still he has ventured all on a chance; and 
what is his case? If he resolves: to fight this battle out as a matter 
of law, there can only be one end to it. The British publican’s 
claim is one to be met on grounds of equity, and not of law. Now 
Mr. Caine and Sir Wilfrid Lawson deny even this claim. They stand 
onthe letter of the deed, and demand their pound of flesh. Mr. 
Kinglake it is, I think, who tells a strange story of the Battle of the 
Alma, which runs in this way. At a certain position on the hill the 
fusillade, the noise, and the uproar were fearful; nothing could be 
seen for the smoke. It was part of the French position, and when 
the ground came to be examined on the following day, there were no 
signs of either killed or wounded on the scene of what appeared to 
have been the very heart of the battle. It was a sham fight. It was 
noise and smoke—nothing more. I am inclined to think that some- 
thing of this kind is going on in the ranks of the Temperance party 
at present. They furiously repudiate the bare idea of compensation ; 
they fiercely deny the publican’s claim, whether based on legal or 
equitable grounds. Butall the while they admit that the proposal of 
the Church of England Temperance Society, to practically revert 
to Mr. Bruce’s plan, and give the licence-holder a ten years’ lease in 
lieu of his interest, is not only discussable—they admit it could not 
be successfully resisted. I know this to be the case. During the 
past few weeks I have received hundreds of letters from temperance 
men, urging me to press this plan on the Government. Mr. Caine is 
right—such a settlement could not be successfully resisted by the 
Temperance party. But what is involved here? If the British 
publican gets a yearly privilege converted into a ten years’ lease, he 
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gets. what he is not entitled to at law. In other words, he gets his 
claim for equitable consideration recognised. The moment the 
Temperance party concede this point, the compensation question is 
settled in principle. It is a question of amount and manner of 
payment, not as to whether anything shall be paid. 

I venture to say, further, that in resisting equitable compensation 
to dispossessed publicans the Temperance party will, in the end, stand 
alone ; they will lose all their supports. I watched the debate on 
Mr. Ritchie’s Bill very closely. Apart from Mr. Caine and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, not one Opposition speaker said a syllable that was not per- 
fectly consistent with equitable consideration of the publican’s claim 
hereafter. Sir William Harcourt has played a good many parts in his 
day, and has been on both sides of most present-day questions. 
In the olden days, when the right hon. gentleman was wont to 
take sweet counsel with the Druids at Oxford, he was not exactly a 
Temperance reformer. Speaking on the 30th of December, 1872, Sir 
William said : 

There seems to be, day by day, a growing disposition more and more to invoke 
the interference of Government in every relation of social life. I believe this to be 
a most dangerous tendency, and one to- which it is necessary to offer an early and 
determined resistance. ... I am against the whole system of petty molestation and 
irritating dictation, whether by a class or by a majority. I am against forbidding 
@ man to have a glass of beer, if he wants a glass of beer. I am against public-house 
restriction and park regulations. 


From the Druids to the United Kingdom Alliance is a far cry. But 
even Sir William Harcourt—and I listened to his many speeches on 
the Budget Bill most carefully—did not say a single word which would 
preclude him in the future from considering the publican’s case from 
the standpoint of equity. The right hon. gentleman was clear 
as to the law. So say weall. But—and I ask the Temperance 
party to realise this—no word escaped Sir William Harcourt’s lips 
that would at all hamper him in treating the question fairly as a 
future Cabinet Minister. In fact, no statesman has ever taken any 
other view. Speaking on the 3rd of April, 1871, Mr. Bruce, the 
Home Secretary of Mr. Gladstone’s 1868 Ministry, used these words : 

He could not assent to the proposition of his honourable friend (Sir W. Lawson) 
that these houses had no sort of interest. They had an interest, although it was 
of a qualified description. His hon. friend founded his proposition on the fact that 
these licences were annually renewed, and that the justices might any year refuse 


to renew them. But the fact was, that the justices renewed those licences, unless 
the holders of them, by bad conduct, had rendered themselves unfit to hold a 


licence. 
Here, so far back as 1871, we have the legal right challenged, the 
equitable claim recognised and maintained by one who must have 
studied the whole case. Mr. Gladstone, also, has spoken out over and 
over again on this point. At Dalkeith, in 1879, the right hon. 
gentleman said : 
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But I must also add that I thiuk, if it be necessary—if Parliament should think 
it wise—to introduce any radical change in the working of the liquor law, in such a 
way as to break down the fair expectations of persons who have grown up—whether 
rightly or wrongly, it is not their fault ; itis our fault—under the shadow of those 
laws, their fair claim to compensation ought, if they can make good their case, to 
be considered, as all such claims have been considered, by the wisdom and liberality 
of the British Parliament. 


I confess, if this were all that Mr. Gladstone had said, little could 
be built upon it. I say this because, right in the centre of a long 
and involved sentence, there are words which I have italicised, and 
which might make escape from the proposition easy. But Mr. 
Gladstone has said much more on the question, and the following 
words, spoken in the House of Commons on the 5th of March, 1880, 
leave nothing to be desired in the way of fulness or clearness : 


We ought not to allow our prejudices with regard to this particular trade, or 
our sense of the enormous mischiefs associated with its working, to cause us to 
deviate by one hair’s breadth from the principle on which Parliament has always 
acted in analogous circumstances—namely, that, where 2 vested interest has been 
allowed to grow up, the question of compensation should be considered when such 
vested interests were proposed to be interfered with by Act of Parliament. What 
I am prepared to say is neither more nor less than this—that the licensed victualler 
has the same right to fair consideration that is enjoyed by persons following every 
other trade or calling which is interfered with by Act of Parliament, and to whom 
compensation is awarded owing to such interference. We must not allow—I need 
not say that gentlemen on this side of the House will not allow—any political feel- 
ing or prejudice to interfere with the rectitude of our judgment, or to prevent us 
from giving the same measure of justice to licensed victuallers that we should give 
to any other class in the community. 

If that be so, Iam inclined to think that this Resolution, which is to be regarded 
as a sort of charter laying down the lines of our future conduct, ought, at least, to 
contain an allusion to the question of compensation. When Parliament enacted 
negro emancipation, it was preceded by a preliminary Resolution, in which the 
principle of compensation was recognised. My hon. friend (Sir W. Lawson) says 
we must wait until a claim for compensation is made. Parliament does not act on 
this principle. Where the facts presented the possibility of such a claim, the 
recognition of the possibility has, I think, taken place in the original proceedings of 
Parliament. 


Mr. Bright held the same views, and was at issue with the Tem- 
perance party throughout the whole of his later career on this point. 
Indeed, no man making any pretence to statesmanship has ever taken 
any other ground. Sir George Trevelyan is considered, and rightly 
considered, the most sympathetic of Front-Bench men on the 
question. But even Sir George Trevelyan let fall words during the 
recent debates which clearly showed that he was prepared to consider 
the case of the individual publican fairly. 

What, then, are we fighting about? The Temperance cause has 
practically entered upon a new phase. After years of labour, after 
‘hatred, scoffing, and abuse,’ all parties have come to see that 
something must be done—that we must retrace our steps, that we 
must undo much of the work of the Licensing Authority. The 
VoL. XXVIIT.—No. 161. D 
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Temperance party in the past has worked, and worked nobly, for 
the rescue of the drunkard. Do they consider the ruin of the 
publican a necessary corollary to this beneficent work? Are they 
going to emblazon this motto on their banners? I say it is nota 
necessary adjunct to Temperance work at all. I deny that the 
question of Compensation or No Compensation is any part of the 
Temperance platform. At the best, or the worst, it is an open 
question—a matter of opinion. Why, then, should legislation be 
delayed ? I know what the crowd think. I know what they say. 
There are many earnest and devoted Unionists in the ranks of the 
Temperance party. 

But 95 per cent. of the Alliance and Good Templar hosts are 
fierce Gladstonians. They cannot even restrain themselves at meet- 
ings where no party sentiments have a right to enter. I know well 
what these men are saying and thinking: ‘No good thing can come 
out of this Nazareth. The Government must be thwarted at all 
hazards. We must wait until Mr. Gladstone gets a chance again.’ 
Well, everything is said to come to the man who waits. But, even 
were Mr. Gladstone back in power, I venture to tell my Temperance 
friends that there is one thing he will never do, one question he will 
never touch. He will never execute their behests; he will never 
touch the question of Temperance reform. 

But Mr. Gladstone is not back in power yet ; and, what is more, 
he may never again sit on the Treasury Bench. And if he were 
back, the work is cut out for him and his party—work that will keep 
them busy for many a long day. But, apart from all this, I am 
inclined to say to all such people: ‘Great is thy faith.’ Can any 
Temperance man show when and where Mr. Gladstone ever uttered 
a word that would go to show he appreciated the magnitude of the 
Temperance question, or that he really sympathised with it? There 
are not eighty-five votes behind it, regardless of all other issues, and 
without votes Mr. Gladstone rarely moves. Will any Temperance 
man—lI don’t mean any of the enthusiasts who have come into the , 
fight after the running has been made, and who were busy drinking 
when the fight was sorest—will any of the ‘old guard’ deny that 
Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies, so far as they have been expressed, 
go in the direction of free trade rather than in the direction of 
restriction? Will any Temperance man say why, during the 
Parliament of 1880-85, Mr. Gladstone allowed three Local Option 
Resolutions to be carried in the House of Commons, and by 
increasing majorities, without taking the slightest notice of them? 
Will any one say who is mainly responsible for, and who is the 
most persistent defender of, the off-licence system? Will any of 
my friends tell me who introduced the Light Wine Bill, which has 
turned almost every confectioner’s shop into a public-house? I 
venture, in all seriousness, to say that, if there be a single public 
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man whose record unfits him for appreciating the Temperance 
question, or for dealing with it, that man is Mr. Gladstone. But 
even assuming all that his thick-and-thin supporters contend for— 
assuming Mr. Gladstone back in office, and that, Hercules-like, he 
goes into this conflict between vice and virtue, what is to be the 
result? Here are his own words, on the 15th of May last. 

Speaking in the debate on Mr. Ritchie’s Bill, the right hon. 
gentleman said : 

I do not feel called upon wholly to recede from what I have said on former 
occasions in regard to the position of the publican. But this I must say: I cannot 
conceive any state of things in which the State Authority would have the smallest ~ 


duty or the smallest warrant for looking at anybody in these transactions except 
the man with whom it deals. 


So that, even under Mr. Gladstone, we get back once more to 
the principle of recognising equitable compensation to the publican 
before anything worth doing can be done. I do not expect to be 
listened to by the extreme men of the Temperance party. But surely 
it is not too late to appeal to moderate men everywhere to look the 
facts in the face. If public-houses are closed to any great extent, 
compensation will have to be.paid in some shape ; why, then, should 
the wreck and ruin of the traffic go on fora single year longer? The 
Church of England Temperance Society appears to me to be playing 
a wise and a courageous part at the present moment, and one that 
history will vindicate. Are we, then, to spend another quarter of a 
century over the compensation difficulty ? Do the Temperance party 
think so lightly of the evil that they will not spend a shilling to get 
rid of it? Is this to be their platform in the future? If so, they 
may rivet the drink evil upon us, just as their predecessors did in 
1871, for another twenty years. And the result will be the same. 
At the end of a couple of decades they will still find public senti- 
ment against confiscation ; they will still find an old-fashioned and 
deeply-rooted prejudice in favour of common honesty pervading the 
public mind. 

In all that I have written I have as yet said nothing about the 
proposals of the Government; and, in dealing with them now, I 
must say frankly that I do not know why they were ever brought 
forward. Mr. Ritchie did, in 1888, make distinct proposals in regard 
to compensation. These proposals had to be withdrawn, and at some 
cost to the prestige of the Government. If the Government were 
anxious to deal with the Licensing Question, I could have understood 
the ‘Suspension of New Licences’ part of their Bill. This is a 
necessary preliminary to all such legislation, and preceded the pro- 
posals of Mr. Bruce in 1871, concerning which I have said so much. 
No one would have challenged such a proceeding. Temperance men 
generally would have welcomed it. The publicans would have done 
likewise, because, if for nothing else, it enhanced the value of their 
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monopoly. Why Mr. Goschen should have apportioned a compara- 
tively small sum of money to the county councils, for the purpose of 
buying up what they might consider superfluous public-houses, 
passes my comprehension. The disadvantages of such a policy are 
clear. It settles nothing; but it provokes a fierce fight. It does 
not decide the question of compensation ; but it lets loose the agita- 
tion even as if it did. The money could, probably, have been better 
spent, and a serious loss of Parliamentary time and temper avoided. 

But having said this much as to the policy of the Government 
Bill, I feel bound to add that no measure in my time has, been so 
grossly and persistently misrepresented and travestied. Some have 
described it as conferring a vested interest on brewers and publicans ; 
others have maintained that it converts a yearly privilege into a 
perpetuity. It has been described as a Compensation Bill involving 
millions sterling, and as constituting the greatest blow ever levelled 
at the Temperance movement. 

I take leave to say that all this is undiluted nonsense. The 
Bill, in the first place, does not alter the existing law at all. Magis- 
trates, as a rule, have not declined to renew licences without cause. 
But the Bill does not alter their right to do so. They will be as free 
with it on the Statute-book to exercise their discretion as they are 
now. Yes, but—say Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt—how 
can you expect the justices to close public-houses without compensa- 
tion when the county council is paying for those they wish to close ? 
The answer is clear. In the first place, the justices, as a matter of 
fact, do not now close these houses without statutable cause. This 
is the great central fact of the situation; and one would imagine 
that Mr. Goschen proposed some unheard-of change in the law. 
There is nothing now to hinder any corporation or any county council 
purchasing public-houses and closing them. As a matter of fact, the 
thing is frequently done, and on a considerable scale. But if these 
houses are bought, they must be, and they are, paid for out of the 
rates. Now this is the law at present. Does it alter the legal 
status of the publican who is not bought up? Does it affect the 
justices’ right to refuse renewal? Nothing of the kind. All that 
Mr. Goschen does is to provide a fund derived from the consumption 
of alcohol, which for this purpose shall stand in lieu of the rates. 
This is all. I maintain, therefore, that the real question of com- 
pensation is not even touched by the Bill, nor is the future considera- 
tion of the question prejudiced in the slightest degree. I have 
voted in every division with the Government, and I avow that I am 
in favour of equitable compensation. I said so when I moved the 
second reading of the Direct-Veto Bill for Ireland, in March last; 
and I offered in Committee, if the second reading came to be carried, 
to accept compensation clauses. But compensation is one thing— 
the scale of compensation is another and a very different thing. 
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Lord Randolph Churchill is credited with the idea that the dis- 
possessed publican is entitled to twenty-four years’ purchase of the 
difference between the value of his house as licensed premises and 
its value as an ordinary place of business. I think this a monstrous 
proposal ; and I venture to say very few public-houses would be 
closed on those terms. The publican in Great Britain is entitled to 
‘compensation for disturbance,’ and to nothing more. His legal 
interest is nil, and the equities, in my opinion, do not call for more. 
Nor should the compensation come out of the rates. If ever the 
rates are burdened with such an impost, we may as well bid farewell 
to all idea of closing a single one of these pest-houses. The Temper- 
ance party know this, and they are right in resisting the idea. 

There are, it appears to me, only three ways of dealing with the 
question. First, it may be dealt with bya money grant on a specified 
scale. But I confess the difficulties in the way of such a general 
settlement appear almost insuperable. Temperance men may talk 
as they like, but the feeling of the general public toward the liquor 
traffic is not such as would lead them to tax themselves to any great 
extent for its extinction. This is a fact, and the Temperance party 
ought to lay it to heart. Secondly, there is the proposal of the Church 
of England Temperance Society, which practically harks back to the 
principle of Mr. Bruce’s policy, to give every existing licence-holder 
a ten years’ lease in satisfaction of whatever equitable claim he may 
have. The British publican has a yearly privilege now. In exchange 
for this he would get, under the Church of England plan, a lease for 
ten years. Of course, this lease would be subject to all the condi- 
tions now existing as to conduct of the premises, &c.; and if the 
ratepayers wished to close the premises at any time during the 
existence of the lease, money compensation on a specified scale would 
have to be awarded. The third plan is that, in localities where 
restriction is decreed, the publicans retained in the service of the 
public should compensate those doomed to extinction—this to be 
secured by means of a heavy licence duty and the fund derivable 
from the extra whisky tax. On some such lines as these, I am satis- 
fied, the settlement of this vexed and thorny question will ultimately 
be found. The settlement may involve an amalgamation of all three 
plans ; and they are not hostile the one to the other. In view of 
this, the discussions which have apparently wasted so much time in 
Parliament may not prove altogether useless. Fortunately, we have 
reached this point—that men of all parties are agreed as to the neces- 
sity of dealing with the great drink evil ina drastic fashion. We 
have even got further than this: all parties are agreed that the 
traffic in drink ought to be under the immediate control of the people 
in their several localities. The Temperance party contend for a 
direct vote, straight from the hearthstones of the people—what has 
come to be called the Direct Veto. Politicians on both sides of the 
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House are in favour of trusting this question to local bodies, elected 
by, and amenable to, the people. Clearly, therefore, we are nearing 
some settlement of this serious question. Compensation now blocks 
the way, and arrests all progress. It will not doso long. As I have 
said, the great heart of the people at large recoils from confiscation. 
Ay, and inside the ranks of the Temperance party itself there is a 
strong feeling that things must not be pressed too far. Outside 
what I call the official party this feeling is strong, and it will assert 
itself. The Church of England Society has already made its position 
clear. During the past couple of months I have received scores of 
letters from Alliance men, many of them not approving of my action, 
but all of them urging compromise on what is called the ten years’ 
basis. Indeed, it is impossible that the fight can go on on a mere 
side issue ; the interests at stake are too great, too awful to permit 
of it. If it be true that the combined evils of war, pestilence, and 
famine do not equal the evils arising from drink—and I, for one, 
believe this most heartily—then I say the leaders ought not, and they 
will not be allowed, to repeat the blunder of 1871. It is not a case 
for the cry of No Surrender! It is a case for the exercise of that 
calm wisdom which will seek and find the best way out of a difficulty 
that has brought untold mischief upon the country. 


T. W. RUSSELL. 





THE FRENCH OPERA. 


CARDINAL Bicui (a Papal legate and a dilettante), King Louis the 
Fourteenth, and Father Bourgeois (a monk skilled in mechanics)— 
these were the personages to whose talents and tastes the Académie 
Royale de Musique first owed its existence. This existence was 
inaugurated in Paris, 1646, under the auspices of Cardinal Mazarin, 
who writes his secretary, Naudé: ‘ Invited over to France this year 
twenty Italian musicians from the chapel of Count Bentivoglio, in 
Florence.’ These musicians were under the leadership of Luigi 
Rossi, never mentioned by St. Evremond ! otherwise than merely as 
‘Luigi.’ Naudé goes on to say that ‘all those who have been in 
Rome are loud in praise of this manner of reciting comedies in 
music, as they are performed at the palace of the Barberini.’ The 
favour with which the Italian musicians were received incited the 
French artists’ emulation, and Cambert’s opera Euridice was brought 
out about 1647, principally because the Italians had obtained such 
success in Orfeo. 

Up to these days in France, tragedy and comedy had been the 
only dramatic form of expressing human passions or human 
absurdities. Now the comédie chantée, as Naudé called it, was about 
to initiate French minds into the mysteries of a new emotional outlet, 
into a fresh mode of expression. That conventional type of lyric drama, 
however, the opera, where a personage mortally wounded, instead 
of bleeding to death, gives forth shakes and scales, was an art so far 
removed from what is natural, or even from what is considered 
natural on the stage, that some time elapsed before it became 
acceptable to French intelligence. The ballet, a more elementary 
form of art, where the pleasures rather than the storms of passion 
are represented, preceded the appearance of the opera at the Court 
of France. 

To the really ‘lettered’ minds of the seventeenth century the 
language of music conveyed nothing, and though Madame de 
Sévigné was capable of emptying her inkstand in praise of a comedy 
by Moliére or a tragedy by Corneille, neither she nor Madame de 
Lafayette, Madame de Rambouillet, nor Mademoiselle de Scudéry, 
were capable of perceiving in a musical composition anything more 

1 §t. Evremond’s letters to Ninon de Lenclos and to the Duchesse de Mazarin 


mention not only events about his sojourn in England, but as well events of the past, 
such as remembrances of Louis the Fourteenth’s Court, 
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than an ‘ exercise’ for les violons du Roi. That essentially modern 
and vibrative being, Rousseau, taught the eighteenth century the 
language of sounds in music, as he had already, and the first, turned 
French admiration to the beauties of nature and to the eloquent 
music of wind among trees. Henceforth Musset, Stendhal, Madame 
Sand, and Madame d’Agoit might proclaim Beethoven’s art capable 
of expressing all thoughts and all emotions ; they would be listened 
to, and understood. 

Bichi, Mazarin, La Rovére, were the three Church dignitaries who 
in France became the sponsors of musical drama. As yet, however, 
the real public did not understand or appreciate these mixed ‘ musical 
comedies.’ Beffara,? the author of the only manuscript we have to 
rely on for these early statements, says that neither Armide et 
Renaud, nor Clorinde, nor even the Mariage d’Euridice pleased 
the public, who delighted then, as now, in spectacular effects such 
as we find in La Toison d’Or, Circé, and Psyché in particular, 
where Perseus ascended to the skies in the last act mounted on 
Pegasus! These were the pieces which found favour in the eyes 
of the public of 1646, just as the Powle aux Cufs d’Or and the 
Pied de Mouton, &c., find favour with it now. The author of the 
Pastorale (Perrin), the first operatic writer who succeeded with the 
French public, was bornat Lyons in 1625. After numerous and fruitless 
efforts to make a mark in the world, having come to the conclusion that 
‘money makes the man,’ he sought and found money by marrying 
Madame la Barroyre, widow of a councillor at Court. This lady, says 
Tallemant des Réaux (the scandalmonger of the day), was sixty-one 
years of age, Perrin was twenty-seven. She had not the greatest brain 
in the world, but before marrying that ‘ Dada’ (meaning Perrin) she 
might have passed muster. The ‘ Dada,’ however, was disinherited 
when the lady awoke from her infatuation, and left as poor as before 
marriage. The Duc d’Orléans came to his rescue by naming him 
‘Introducteur des Ambassadeurs.’ 

Chief among the patronesses of Perrin had stood the Duchesse 
d’Orléans, according to Michelet, ‘the most attractive woman in 
France,’ ‘la seule qui sut distinguer les hommes et personne aprés.’ ® 
The Duchesse loved Perrin’s Pastorale, but alas! she loved Louis the 
Fourteenth also, and after him the Comte de Vardes; ‘ cet homme 
aux tours de chat,’ as Michelet also characterises him, a man who 
gave the Duchesse rendez-vous at the Convent of Chaillot,‘ and failed 
to keep them. III from grief and from neglected love, Madame 
(whom Guy Patin at her arrival in France had pronounced of ‘ small 
health ’) having no longer the heart to protect or actively help any 


2 MS. of Beffara, Bibl. Nationale. 3 Histoire de France, vol. xv. ch. ii. 

* The Abbesse of the Convent of Chaillot was Louise Angélique de Lafayette, 
the former platonic flame of Louis the Thirteenth, who was all the more fitted to 
console Henriette d’Angleterre in 1665 for the neglect of Louis the Fourteenth 
because she herself had been abandoned by Louis the Thirteenth in 1636. 
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one, Perrin turned to the Duke, who at once obtained for him the 
privilege of founding the Académie Royale de Musique. 

The next move for Perrin, however, after becoming titulary of 
the privilege was to house the Académie. M. de la Haye’s hospi- 
tality in giving up his house at Issy for Perrin’s performance had 
provided but a temporary shelter. The Marquis de Sourdéac—an 
oddity whom Tallemant des Réaux describes as being so active that 
‘he used to make his tenants course him across his own park like a 
hunted stag ’—offered his hétel, but it was only a makeshift. Very 
soon a company was formed, of which the brother of the chronicler 
Tallemant became a member. The tennis-court of Vaugirard, close 
to the Hotel la Trémoille, was rented, and towards 1668 the Opéra 
entered into its second residence, but only for a short time, as the 
situation was not found convenient. In 1670 it removed again, if not 
definitely, at least for a longer sojourn, to the Rue des Fossés de 
Nesles, now the Rue Mazarine. In this way the Institut de France 
is standing at present on the very spot where three centuries ago 
stood the first Académie de Musique. 

Lulli inaugurated the new Opéra. His Alceste was a triumph, 
but his Aryane, which followed, was a dead failure. 

Campra, who succeeded Lulli as the organiser of Court festivities 
and manager of the Opéra, was not more fortunate with his Car- 
naval de Venise nor with his Tancredi. The moment was a bad one 
for art. Louis the Fourteenth hit upon a practical idea which saved 
it from bankruptcy. He invented the bals de l’Opéra, where each 
person paid an entrance fee of six écus, contributing thus to his own 
pleasure as well as to the general expenses. Still it was only at the 
arrival of the Regent in 1716 that these balls attained the apogee of 
their success. Mademoiselle Aissé refers to them in her correspon- 
dence with Madame de Calandrini, and particularly mentions that the 
company was most select on ‘Fridays,’ as it has remained. Brought into 
France in 1710 by the Comte de’Fériol, Ambassador at Constantinople, 
who had bought her at a sale of slaves, Mademoiselle Aissé met the 
Regent at Madame de Parabére’s, his favourite, about 1720. The 
novelty of an adventure with a woman of Mussulman faith, Made- 
moiselle Aissé’s enchanting grace, and, above all, the irksomeness of 
the now too regular irregularity of his relations with Madame 
de Parabére, helped to involve the Regent with the Greek girl. 
Mademoiselle Aissé resisted, as she loved the Chevalier d’Aydie, 
and never loved but him, though she refused to become his wife. 
We will here quote a fragment of the Chevalier’s portrait drawn by 
Madame du Deffand : 


Just as it has been said of Fontenelle [writes the Marquise] that he had a 
second brain instead of a heart, it might be said of the Chevalier that he has two 
hearts. He acts entirely on impulse, and never borrows an idea or an expression from 
anyone. He is not, however, either the most affectionate or the most passionate of 
men. He is stirred by too many sentiments to be deeply moved by one, and his 
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sensitiveness is distributed among all the faculties of his soul. In a word, the 
Chevalier seems more sentimental than loving. The freer a man’s soul is, the 
easier it is to move it, and therefore those who are endowed with good qualities 
may expect to excite the feelings of the Chevalier. Morose and yet not sad, misan- 
thropic and yet not uncouth, always true and natural in his changeableness, his very 
defects are pleasing, and one would be sorry if he were more perfect. 


The real reason of Mademoiselle Aissé’s*® reserve, and the 
motive for her persistent refusal to marry her lover, the faithful and 
touching devotion of the Chevalier, to whom Voltaire applies the 
name of ‘ Bayard,’ remain among the curious secrets and the mys- 
terious sentimental delicacies of the eighteenth century. 

The bals de l’Opéra became so fashionable that the stage was 
soon found too small, whence the intervention of the monk Nicolas 
Bourgeois, the clever mechanician to whom we referred on our open- 
ing page. By adevice so skilful and rapid that it is still in use, Nicolas 
Bourgeois placed the stage on a level with the floor of the pit, 
doubling the space for the promenaders. The theatre was an octagon, 
formed of the boxes and the salon or foyer. As to the actual stage, 
during the performances it was precisely the same as in the Maison 
de Moliére, where the public sat mingled with the actors. The 
greatest extravagance the Opéra indulged. in was a chandelier of 
three hundred tallow candles, for which wax lights were substituted, 
thanks to the munificence of Law,° the Scotch financier, who made a 
special allowance to this purpose. 

The orchestra was then composed of thirty instruments, fifteen 
being grouped at the two extremities of the salle. The Regent, 
who delighted in enterprise and was full of intelligence, which he 
owed quite as much to his wonderful mother the Princess Palatine’ 
as to his paternal ancestry ; the Regent, whom innovations found ever 
ready (he had proved it in adopting Law’s schemes), wanted Paris to 
be gay, bright, artistic. His worst error was to die: * Le pire des 
défauts est d’étre mort,’ according to Montalembert’s saying. Used 
up by work and by pleasure, the rest which he scorned came to him 
uninvited. He fell asleep one day in the arms of lovely Madame de 
Phalaris, and never woke again, 1723. His death wasa loss to art, as 
he thoroughly knew how to encourage it. It was above all due to the 
Regent that the Opéra was enabled to survive the competition of the 
Bouffons Italiens, who carried on a smart opposition in Paris in 1720. 

When Rameau appeared in 1730, he found the French public 
prepared to appreciate a fuller orchestration than Lulli’s, and making 
steady progress on the road to Gluck and to Mozart ; and, moreover, the 
ballet, which we have seen helping to introduce the opera, began now 
to be employed only as an intermezzo, forming a kind of compromise 


5 Mademoiselle Aissé, by Sainte-Beuve, p. 23. 

* *M. Law,’ writes Dangeau, ‘ pays a monthly sum, so that wax candles may be 
substituted for tallow.’ 

* See the letters and memoirs of the Princess Palatine, that German who 
murders our language so mercilessly, and yet who writes powerfully and generously, 
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between the grand opéra and the opéra bouffe. The Italian ballets 
came in after the Regent, between the Ewridices, the Aryanes, the 
Proserpines, the dipes, and other mythological operas. 

Dupré made his appearance in 1730. He was the ancestor of the 
Vestris dynasty, the model and master of Mademoiselle Camargo. 
This speaks volumes, as ballets were composed for Dupré, but more 
especially for his pupil. A dazzling, bewildering being if ever there 
was one, this pupil! so gifted that her mental capacities equalled her 
physical charms, and that her gallant episodes even after centuries 
have not effaced the memory of her talents! To produce such a 
prodigy, no less had been required than a Duc d’Albe and a Philippe 
the Second, as, without the will of the latter and the ability of the 
former, the Spaniards would not have remained long enough in 
Flanders for the violinist Cupis to marry the Spaniard Mademoi- 
selle Camargo and become father to our danseuse. The Castilian 
had prevailed. She presented her daughter with the spiciness and 
diablerie she threw into her capers. In 1720 the little Camargo 
was dancing at an obscure theatre in Brussels. The child was only 
ten years old, but possessed such spirit that she soon pushed her way 
to Paris, where with a single bound of her elastic figure she turned 
people from their money preoccupations of the Rue Quincampoix * 
and soon brought more nobles to ruin than the most daring of 
Law’s speculations had done. Voltaire writes :— 


Ah, Camargo, que vous étes brillante! 
Mais que Sallé, grand Dieu, est ravissante ! 
Que vos pas sont légers, et que les siens sont doux ! 
Elle est inimitable et vous toujours nouvelle. 
Les nymphes sautent comme vous, 
Et les Graces dansent comme elle. 


And he adds: ‘ Tout Paris y passa.’ Vanloo’s portrait of Camargo 
exhibits her as a being worthy of such homage—with delicate 
features, a proud turn of the head, the sweetest eyes in the world, 
with the most tender and loving glance. Camargo, like Lekain, 
introduced a new era in theatrical costume. Her ballet dresses were 
short, scarcely reaching below the knees, a style on which Grimm 
congratulated her. 


This idea is excellent [he says], as the amateurs are enabled from ocular demon- 
stration to form an opinion of the legs of the dancer. Mademoiselle de Camargo has, 
however, created a schism, as the Jansenists in the parterre are shocked. The 
Molinists maintain that this change is only a revival of a primitive custom of the 
Church, but it will be some time before the Sorbonne of the Opéra is able to insist 
on the adoption of this wholesome doctrine. 





* It will be remembered that, at the death of the Regent, Paris was ruined by 
the financial schemes of Law, and extreme distress took the place of former extra- 
vagance. Luxury had been carried to such a pitch, that one of Law’s last fancies 
was to have a hand-rail of his staircase made of silver. (Zam, André Cochut, 1 vol. 
Hachette.) 
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Fired with enthusiasm, prone to love, but free from cupidity, 
Mademoiselle de Camargo,® as she insisted on being called, thus 
sinking her paternal obscurity in her maternal descent, ended a life 
spent in a systematic round of pleasure by becoming profoundly pious. 

‘ At her death,’ writes Grimm, ‘ she exacted white hangings as a 
symbol of her purity.’ (It is a custom in France for unmarried 
women to have the church draped with white at their interment.) She 
spent her later years in retirement in a corner of old Paris, when her 
dogs were henceforth ‘ her only admirers ;’ according to her, contrast- 
ing favourably with those that had preceded them. 

Feminine influence was indeed so great during the first half of 
the eighteenth century, that the age might truly be called that of 
the éclosion des femmes. We see grace and wit everywhere. Not 
only do we find such social stars as Mademoiselle Aissé, Madame 
du Deffand, the exquisite Madame Helvétius, whose house at Auteuil 
was later the rendez-vous of Morellet, Condorcet, and tutti quanti ; 
but women as well distinguished in. all arts—in painting, in music— 
Mademoiselle Duval, for instance, leading her own opera, Les Génies; 
Mademoiselle Valayer obtaining the highest praise from Diderot for her 
painting. That king of critics declares her work ‘bon, viril, et l’égal 
des meilleurs.’ Still, music remained yet far from what it would rise to. 

About 1740 Rameau brought out Hippolyte et Aricie, a failure, 
soon followed by the outburst against him of a cabal as strong as that 
which the French school of music got up against Wagner in 1866. 

Patience, genius, and above all Rameau’s connections, enabled 
him to surmount obstacles and that systematic opposition which is 
always raised against any new form of merit. 

The four Paris-Duvernet brothers, who came from Savoy with 
their sabots slung over their shoulders—those industrious and enter- 
prising men, who, when they despatched Beaumarchais to Spain with 
money in his pocket to defray the costs of his mission, supplied him 
as well with materials for the Barbier de Séville and the Mariaye de 
Figaro—these brothers who furnished Voltaire with funds, lent their 
moral credit and social influence to Rameau, and, playing the same 
part for him that the Princesse de Metternich did for Wagner in 1866, 
brought him at last before the Parisian public. Nothing daunted by 
his first failure, for as Rameau said of himself,‘ Genius is superior to 
science !’ his implicit faith in self led him to attain success in Castor 
et Pollua. He even made a convert of La Harpe, that pompous 
utterer of dictums, whom the Marquise du Deffand pertly speaks 
of as a sot académique! 

From the days of the Regency to the end of the reign of 
Louis the Fifteenth—that is, from the time when the pursuit of 
pleasure was paramount, and love found a place in every play—we 
shall find only such titles as Les Caprices de Amour, Les Voyages 


* Mademoiselle de Camargo had a maternal great-uncle a cardinal and a papal 
legate, thanks to whom she replaced the name of Cupis by that of De Camargo. 
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de VAmour, L’Ecole des Amans, Diane et Endymion, Anacréon, 
LD’ Amour Timide, L’Amour Discret, L’Amour Généreux, L’ Amour 
Enjoué, L’Amour et Psyché—in fact, love everywhere! Love was 
painted on porcelain, depicted on hangings, embroidered in tapestry. 
The Gobelins, that had formerly represented Biblical subjects only, 
substituted for these Boucher’s Anacreontic conceptions. A little 
later still, towards 1760, after the publication of the Lettres Persanes 
of Montesquieu, exotic names appear and replace love in ballets—Les 
Incas du Pérou, Les Indes Galantes, La Vénitienne, &c. Then 
comes the sentimental period—Trianon, Bergeries, Lucas et Colinette, 
La Féte du Village. With the Reign of Terror all titles are antique, 
and taken from ancient history—L’Enlévement des Sabines, Miltiade. 
The Empire introduces Les Fétes Militaires. The Restoration brings 
in neo-feodality—Le Nouveaw Seigneur, Le Droit du Seigneur, 
Jean de Paris; in fact, a return to the conventional medizval type, 
which is followed by the period of ‘ Romanticism’ in 1830. 

Though Rameau soared so high in 1760, his position was not 
gained without a struggle. Even La Harpe’s laudatory comments 
did not present a lively competition between Rameau’s company 
and the ‘ Bouffons.’ 


Although the Bouffons are detestable [says Rousseau in his Confessions], and 
though their musicians are very ignorant and murder their parts, they do much 
injury to the French opera. To compare these two musical companies in the same 
day opens one’s ears, and no one would care to listen to the drawling of the French 
opera-singers after the crisp and marked accent of the Italians, 


On the topic of music as well as on that of education, Rousseau 
admits of no rivalry; he mentions a pamphlet of his on the subject 
as a state event.!° 

The amazing effect produced by my pamphlet on Italian music is worthy of 
Tacitus [writes the author of the Nouvelle Héloise]. Parliament had just been 
exiled, the fermentation was at its height, and a rising seemed imminent; but all 
this was forgotten in a moment, nothing was thought of but the danger to French 
music; so great was the animosity against me that the nation has never quite 
recovered, and the Court hesitated whether to send me to the Bastille or into exile ! 


However offensive it might sound to Rousseau, it must be noted 
that the burning of the Opera House so entirely diverted attention 
from his Tacitean writings that for a short while at least his recrimi- 
nations were drowned in fire. This event was to afford a new and 
again favourable intervention of the Church on behalf of the Opéra. 

Three Cardinals had formed the Académie. The monk Bourgeois 
had assisted the organisation of its balls. Two‘ fathers’ now saved it 
from utter destruction ; and Favart, who records the matter, so far 
contributed to the heavenly glorification of these monks, by tending 
to their humility, that he fails even to name them. ‘ Nous’sommes 
quittes de tout,’ writes Favart, ‘ pour un Récollet et un Capucin!’ 

The Opéra now made its sixth move. It was installed in the 


© Confessions, p. 77. 
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Tuileries by the architect Soufflot, the designer of the Pantheon. The 
Mercure Galant declares that the ‘ grand vestibule is beautifully pro- 
portioned, and that cafés and shops are placed all round the Opera 
House in a way which will be fully appreciated during summer, when 
the spectators will be able to come out of the Opéra into the most 
beautiful garden in the world !’ 

The management of the Opéra in the Tuileries started with two- 
fold luck-—luck in the shape of an incomparable dancer and an 
exquisite tenor, Legros. The dancer, whose pirouettes simply took 
men like a whirlwind, was Mademoiselle Guimard. 

Thin, delicate, too tall, marked with small-pox, and gifted with a 
deep, hollow man’s voice, Mademoiselle Guimard owed all her success 
to her wit and undaunted spirit. The suppers she gave were famous; 
her sallies and her repartees formed their chief attraction. Her début 
was made in La Chercheuse d’Esprit, where she introduced boldly a 
realistic peasant costume. 

Two years after the burning of the Opéra, 1765, Rameau died, 
and if anything can prove the small notoriety of the musical art even 
at this time, it will be the fact that at Ferney neither Mademoiselle 
Clairon, who was then acting Electre, nor Voltaire thought the matter 
of Rameau’s death worth more than a mere sixain: 


Nous avons vu mourir Vanloo, 

Nous venons de perdre Rameau, 

Nous avons vu quitter Clairon : 

Quel sort funeste ! 

Mais il nous reste 

Monsieur Fréron! [a very indifferent critic of the day]. 


Those who can recall the era of Romanticism know to what extent 
Ressini, Meyerbeer, Halévy were associated with it; how the new 
departure of thought in France found completion in music. 

The philosophy of music would, however, come to us from Ger- 
many. Beethoven later revealed it; in 1765 the training of the French 
ear was to be achieved by Gluck. The passion contained in his 
works found its way to French hearts. Till music had learned to 
speak the language of love, of agony, of despair, as Gluck’s Orphée 
does, it was to a French audience but a mere combination of 
sounds. 

The Austrian composer had arrived in Paris in 1760, when he 
nearly died of hunger while his Pyrame et Thisbé was being played 
to empty houses. He returned to Vienna, where the Empress Maria 
Theresa assisted him to bring out his operas. 

On the arrival of the Dauphine in France, he followed her, and, 
thanks to her support and his own genius, he soon rose to the heights 
of fame, and even after his death was a more dangerous rival to Piccinni 
than the living Rameau had been to the defunct Lulli. 

The seventh move of the Opéra was taking place. The theatre at 
the Tuileries had proved inadequate, and it was in the theatre of the 
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Palais Royal that Gluck gave the French public a grand entertainment 
with the performance of Iphigéniein 1774. All the entrances to the 
new theatre were blocked on that memorable night. ‘ Cordons-bleus et 
porteurs d’eau,’ as Beaumarchais picturesquely says, kicked, hustled, 
and abused one another, for the crowd contained some of Piccinni’s 
partisans, who thought of promoting the success of his Roland by 
creating a disturbance in the Gluck camp. Gluck’s victory was tremen- 
dous. With generals such as Marie Antoinette, Mmes. de Bourbon and 
de Lamballe, a victory was to be expected. In the theatre that same 
night, sparkling with diamonds and radiant after her conquest over 
Gilbert the poet, was Mademoiselle Dutthé, a danseuse whose beauty 
was her greatest talent. Whilst her extravagance and luxury rose to 
fabulousness, her fame was such that not even the story | of her having 
mistaken a mascarille for a grand seigneur, in any way dimi- 
nished it. 

Gluck, however, was not content with his own share of success; he 
wanted every one’s share besides, and, above all, he wanted no one to 
be famous except himself. His satisfaction at the triumph of Iphigénie 
was not on a par with the annoyance he felt at the success of Roland, 
so he returned to Vienna, from whence he wrote: ‘I shall not return 
to Paris until French people have made up their minds as to what kind 
of music they want. That volatile nation, after receiving me in the 
most flattering manner, seems to be losing its taste for my music. 
Let them go back to their own Ponts-neuwfs; they must have their 
own way!’ 

So it was all in vain that French society had given Gluck’s 
music that warm welcome she only accords to works of the highest 
class! Allin vain that French society had allowed Gluck to walk 
equal with a Voltaire! Gluck’s gratitude expressed itself only by 
scornfully bidding the country of Pascal and Moliére go back to its 
Ponts-neufs! Gluck never left Vienna again, where he died rich, 
not only thanks to his art, but to his industry, as he carried on a 
profitable traffic in diamonds besides Orphée and Iphigénie. Far 
more touching than Gluck’s egotistical lament is the cry of sorrow 
uttered by the young musician Mozart at this time, when he was 
obliged to submit to the Directors. 

About the year 1772, in order to bring himself before the public, 
he produced an operetta, Les Petits Riens. The wretched verses 
written on the occasion will serve better than anything to exemplify 
how completely Mozart was misunderstood : 

Il vaudrait mieux rester porte close [at the Opéra], 
Que de donner si peu de chose, 
Accompagné de ‘ petits riens.’ 





Among her visitors, a man handsomely dressed found his way into her drawing- 
room. He pressed his suit, and made wonderful promises, and when he left placed 
a large purse on the mantel-piece. Mademoiselle Dutthé rushed to see what the 
gift was. It consisted merely of big brass buttons, and the donor was only a 
valet. 
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Wounded by this condemnation before he had really been heard, 
and distressed at having to condescend to such trivial productions, 
Mozart opened his heart to his father: ‘If I were in a place where 
people had ears and a heart, I could afford to laugh at the intriguing 
that goes on against me, but I am in a land of brutes, and I pray to 
God daily only to give me strength to remain in Paris and to do 
credit to my nation as well as to myself.’ 

If anything can soften the harshness of Mozart’s remarks about 
us, it is surely the remembrance of Gluck’s ungrateful recriminations. 
Between the man of genius gorged with success and the young 
musician so sublime, yet so scorned, sympathy does not hesitate to 
bear Don Giovanni within oneself, and to be submitted to operettas 
was no common form of martyrdom. 

After Gluck’s departure a second fire broke out at the Opéra, 
and with it an eighth move, of which we will give Sophie Arnould’s 
amusing description :— 

The girdle of Venus is consumed ; the Graces will have to dispense with their 
veils; Mercury’s cap has no longer any wings, and his wand [writes the brilliant 
actress] no longer exists; the ‘ chariot of the sun of nature’ has not been spared ; 


a quantity of linen has been burnt that draped some very palpable ghosts. . . . But 
I should never stop if I were to recount all our losses. However, they say money 


remedies all things. 


It was owing to the representation of the flames in hell in Gluck’s 
Orphée that the Opera House owed its second burning. The taste 
for the Opéra was now implanting itself in France. 

To find a suitable lodging at once was no easy matter, and 
the theatre of the Menus Plaisirs (the Conservatoire of to-day) was 
the only one then available. On the opening night, Lays and Chéron, 
the principal vocalists, were nowhere to be found. The birds were 
dissatisfied with their cage; they had flown! It was with great 
difficulty that the police succeeded in catching them again. They 
refused to sing in such a small theatre ; ‘it was not worthy of their 
talents!’ The whim of these actors, whose notoriety made their 
word law, and the very limited size of the theatre obliged the 
management to make a ninth ‘ flitting,’ and before long a new 
Opera House, far more splendid and more worthy of the Court than 
the last, was built at the Porte St. Martin. The rapidity with which 
it was brought into use was like magic. Begumin the early days of 
July, the new theatre opened on the 27th of October. ‘I will give 
you till the 31st of October,’ the Queen said to the architect ; ‘if on 
that day you bring me the key of my box, you shall have a pension 
of 6,000 francs and the order of St. Michel.’ As a matter of fact, 
the Opéra opened on the 27th instead of the 3lst; it had been 
erected in about eighty-six days and cost 400,000 francs instead 
of 200,000 francs. <Adéle de Ponthieu, by Piccinni, was the opera 
selected for the opening night at the Porte St. Martin in 1784. 
It will be remembered that about this time a great sensation 
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had been created by Chénier’s Charles IX. and Beaumarchais’ 
Mariage de Figaro. The monologue in the fifth act of Figaro, where 
the Barbier philosophises and destroys in the very face of the nar- 
rowest aristocracy all its most sacred privileges, coolly inquiring : 
‘ Qu’avez-vous fait de plus que moi, Monsieur le Comte, que vous donner 
la peine de naitre ?’ Such a monologue had shattered old beliefs even 
at the Académie de Musique. With this difference, however, that 
whereas at the Théatre Francais the insidious questions about Go- 
vernment money were asked by Figaro, at the Opéra the recrimina- 
tions came from the audience. 


Not only had huge sums been expended, but the spectators in | 


that ill-constructed building sat in fear of the ceiling falling on their 
heads. Nevertheless, on the first night of Adéle de Ponthiew all Paris 
flocked to the theatre, and among the crowd the very soul of Parisian 
gaieties—the Duc de Lauzun,” surrounded by his victims. They 
nearly reached the number of Don Juan’s—among them Mesdames 
d’Esparbés, de Beauvau, du Barry, de Gramont, and also Madame de 
Stainville, who, in despair at Lauzun’s desertion, ran away with the 
actor Clairval—an escapade which carried her straight off to a convent. 
In a loge grillée, discreetly hidden, was also Eugénie, the Duke’s Manon 
Lescaut, a young person who rather bored him by her too serious“de- 
votion. On that night, however, Lauzun had eyes only for Lady Sarah 
Lennox. Courted by the King of England and later ‘married to Sir 
Charles Bunbury, the lovely Lady Sarah created a great sensation in 
Paris. The assertion, ‘I will have no lover,’ * with which she greeted 
Lauzun’s suit was soon modified, and the brief assurance ‘I love you,’ 
written on a slip of paper and put into his hand after a supper at 
Madame du Deffand’s, altered the position of affairs. Lauzun knew 
not a word of English; to read this first billet d'amour of his British 
conquest he had to rush to a dictionary. 

The lovers were often separated, as in her first interview with 
Lauzun Lady Sarah had predicted. ‘ We are bringing trouble upon 
ourselves; you will be here and I shall be in England!’ It was not, 
however, absence which eventually separated them, but Lauzun’s 
insatiableness. Lady Sarah had given him her whole heart. ‘You 
would not accept an indissoluble tie. I have loved you too well, 
however, and the tenderest friendship will survive the rupture of our 
liaison, but you must leave England.’ Thus did Lady Sarah dismiss 
Don Juan, who, in this exceptional circumstance, fainted. He says 
in his memoirs (p. 48): ‘Such a blow came upon me like a thunder- 
clap. I fainted away. Lady Sarah bathed my face with her tears. 

12 Biron, who was afterwards created Duc de Lauzun, arrived in Paris when he 
was about ten years old. He became Madame de Pompadour’s secretary. ‘ My talent 
for writing,’ he says in his Memoirs, ‘made me almost necessary to Madame de 
Pompadour. She used to make me read and write for her, and sometimes even for 
the King.’—Mémoires de Lauzun, p. 3. 

18 Mémoires de Lauzun. 
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Her sister-in-law, Mrs. Saome, came to my assistance. I vomited 
blood and was very ill.” When once she had struck the blow, Lady 
Sarah Bunbury never faltered, but returned to her husband. As to 
Lauzun’s fate, the Revolution made him first a general, then a corpse, 
cutting off his head! This man of pleasure died bravely; he had 
pessessed two admirable qualities in no common degree—he was 
‘ tender and he was true.’ Not only did he sincerely love Lady Sarah 
Bunbury, but he never forgot the Princesse Czartoryska, who lived to 
the advanced age of ninety-two, and had, thanks to the publication 
of Lauzun’s Memoirs in her lifetime, the painful experience of seeing 
her own heart laid bare before her very eyes. 

Owing to the audience that we have just sketched and also to 
the merits of the performance, the inauguration of the new Opéra 
was a very brilliant one. 

All through the years 1790,1791, 1792, the Opéra made noattempt 
at anything but official appealsto public enthusiasm. The Marseillaise 
and the Chants Patriotiques of Mehul were the only performances. 

On the 20th of March, 1793, the Opéra improves the Noces de 
Figaro by interspersing it with Beaumarchais’ dialogue. The ex- 
perience proved fatal, for though both Beaumarchais and Mozart 
had equally interesting things to say, they had to say them 
separately, as Figaro’s speeches are forebodings of the ‘coming’ 
era; whilst Cherubin’s voluptuous song,‘ Voi che sapete,’ is the 
quintessence of the past, of that past painted by Watteau, of those 
love adventures, exquisite, delicate, audacious, belonging to Latour’s 
models (the pastellist of the eighteenth century), and for ever 
destroyed by the decrees of Robespierre and the grotesque reign of 
‘Reason.’ Painting boasted in these days of Bouchers and Chardins ; 
music had Grétry, Delayrac, Gosseck, Meline, &c. A®sthetic and art 
critics alone remained stationary, as the following passage from the 
Journal Général de France will prove: ‘ Beaumarchais’ comedy,’ 
says the critic, ‘is enhanced by the splendid music of Mozart, a dis- 
tinguished artist, who died two years ago in the service of the 
Emperor of Austria!’ The music of the greatest of composers is but 
a mere accompaniment to Beaumarchais’ comedy, and the highest 
praise bestowed on such a divine genius is that he was a distin- 
guished artist! 

As to Beaumarchais, he looked upon the addition of Mozart’s 
music as detrimental to his play, and, far from congratulating himself 
on the combination, he made it still worse by introducing a ballet 
with the farandole we have already referred to; being besides bar- 
barous enough to say, ‘If you cannot warm up the piece, you may as 
well abandon it altogether!’ ‘Warm up’ Mozart's music! It sounds 
very much like ‘ heating the sun’! 

If Beaumarchais took his part of the reforms in 1789, and Joseph 
Chénier as well by writing his Charles 1X. the Opéra in its turn 
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takes a place in history, not only by the partiality to ballets of 
the kings Louis the Thirteenth and Louis the Fourteenth, but 
also by the tragical events of which it became the witness. We 
see under the Consulate the Opéra become the scene of a plot 
against Bonaparte; under the Second Empire it was the centre 
of the Orsini plot, and now in 1820 it was at the Opéra the Duc de 
Berri was stabbed to death. The description of this event is too 
graphically given by Chateaubriand in the Mémoires d’Outretombe 
for us not simply to extract the quotation :— 


On the 13th of February, 1820, the Opéra (then at its twelfth move), situated 
at Favart [the Opéra Comique which was burned three years ago], gave Le Carnaval _ 
de Venise. 

Elie took the part of Polichinelle, which he had studied from the Pupazzis of 
Séraphin. About eleven o’clock Madame la Duchesse de Berri, who was enceinée, 
left her box ; she was led to her carriage by the Duke; the Comte de Mesnard, the 
Duchess’s equerry, offered her his lef: hand to step into the carriage, the Duc de Berri 
gave his right hand to the Comtesse de Béthizy. The Comte de Clermont-Lodéve, 
the gentilhomme @honneur in attendance on the Prince, stood behind him waiting 
till his Royal Highness re-entered the theatre in order to follow or precede him, 
when a man, coming in the direction of the Rue Richelieu, passed rapidly 
past the sentinel and the footman, who was putting up the step of the carriage, and, 
pushing the latter aside, threw himself on the Prince, who, on the point of re-enter- 
ing the Opéra, turned to the Duchess and said, ‘ Adieu! we shall meet again soon.’ 
The assassin, placing his left hand on the Prince’s left shoulder, stabbed him with 
his right hand on the right side a little below the breast... . Pushed by the 
assassin towards the Comte de Mesnard, the Prince put his hand to his side, where 
he thought he had received a blow. Hesaid, ‘I have been stabbed! That man has 
killed me! ... Iam dying, 1am dying. I have got the knife.’ 

The Duchesse de Berri, whose carriage had not started, hearing her husband’s 
voice, tried to jump out of the carriage door that was partially opened. The Com- 
tesse de Béthizy held the Duchess back by her dress; but she dashel out of the 
carriage, clearing the step at the risk of her life. Followed by the Comtesse de 
Béthizy, she ran to the Prince, who was supported by M. de Mesnard, M. de Cler- 
mont, and several footmen. 

The Prince had drawn the dagger from the wound and handed it to M. de 
Mesnard, his companion in exile. The Duke said, ‘Fetch a priest, I am dying. 
Come, my wife! that I may die in your arms.’ The Duke became faint, the 
Duchess threw herself on him, and in a moment her gala dress was soaked in blood. 
. .. As his sight grew dim, the Prince kept asking, ‘ My wife, are you near me ?’ 
‘ Yes, I am here,’ replied the young Princess, ‘and I will never leave you!’ ... 
Doctor Bougon, the Prince’s surgeon, summoned in haste from La Salpétriére, 
sucked the wound before the cupping-glasses were brought. The Duc d’Angouléme 
was sent for, and the meeting between the two brothers was heartrending. The 
wound was mortal, and it was impossible for the patient to be moved. When his 
daughter was brought to him the Prince raised his hand to bless her, saying, ‘I 
trust you will be more fortunate than the rest of your family.’ 

He asked Dupuytren, whose hand he held, to tell him when death was near, 
and begged his wife to take care of herself for the sake of her unborn child. 


14 Thisscene exactly reminds one of Michelet’s description of the death of Henry the 
Third : ‘ Henri III tira le couteau qui était fixé dans la blessure. Il en frappa un coup 
au sourcil gauche de Jacques Clément: “ Fi, le méchant moine,” dit-il ; “ il m’a tué.”’ 
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The cowardly thrust of the assassin Louvel struck a blow at 
French monarchy in the person of its most favoured representative. 
The Dauphin (the Due d’Angouléme) was taciturn and little known 
to the people. The Duc de Berri, on the contrary, though violent 
and impulsive but affable, was very popular. The tree had fallen 
in 1792; the younger branches followed, and in 1830 the destruction 
was complete. In vain did the Jowrnal des Débats, under the great 
Bertin ' (the original of the famous portrait by Ingres), fight bravely 
for the monarchy without failing to impress upon the King that the 
ordinances had caused him to lose ground. It all availed nothing. 
The famous ‘ Article 14’ against the liberty of the press was made 
law, and the barricades were the result. The Archbishop of Paris. 
had fallen; Charles the Tenth had fled; the Monarchy of July was 
about to be installed, and the only Bourbon, Louis Philippe d’Orléans, 
able to profit by the experiences of the Revolution, was going to put 
his lessons into practice. Henceforth the bourgeoisie was to be the 
new noblesse. 

In 1873 the Lepeletier Opera House was burnt down, and in 
1875 the Académie Nationale de Musique (whose household gods 
were transported from Issy in 1646 to the Rue des Fossés de Nesles). 
was installed, thanks to M. Garnier’s creative skill, in its fourteenth 
abode. This palatial home, which did not cost less than sixty 
million francs, forms indeed as striking a contrast to the cradle of 
the Opéra at Issy as the scene-painting of Séchan and Desplechins 
differ widely from Torelli’s. Wide, too, is the difference between 
the musical critic of the Gazette de France in 1650 and the critic of 
modern times. The art of critic was the last born; it really is 
Diderot’s child, and the outcome of the Encyclopedia and the 
eighteenth-century salons. After Romanticism and 1820, music had 
assumed its kingship! 

The spirit of the seventeenth century in France had been 
essentially robust. It was spurred by Corneille towards sublimity, 
led by Descartes to logic, by Bossuet towards faith. The spirit 
of the eighteenth century was loquacious ; its emotional outlet was. 
free and abundant discussion and general satire. It jested with 
Fronsac, speculated with Montesquieu, ironised with Voltaire, cried 
with Manon Lescaut, and loved everywhere. The depths of pessi- 
mism were unknown to it; a trace of Rabelais and Montaigne still 
survived. France still smiled over her sorrows. The famous ‘ Ani- 
crochemens du Pot aux Roses’! of the author of Gargantua 

8 Bertin had agreed to have his portrait painted by Ingres, who was puzzled as 
to what position would be best for his model. One day he entered the editor’s room, 
and found Bertin sitting with his hands on his knees, and looking straight before 
him in the solid, intent manner of an active man pausing to think, ‘That will do;’ 
said Ingres, ‘stay as you are.’ And the portrait was a masterpiece. 


© An expression of Rabelais, which lightly summed up ali the miseries incident. 
to human nature. 
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sufficed for the victims of Fouquier-Tinville just as they had sufficed 
for the victims of the Ligue and the Fronde. 

The fact is that, at the period we are referring to, France was 
still thoroughly French, and Goethe’s Werther had not introduced into 
literature that element of recrimination and lamentation borrowed 
from Jeremiah. After Werther had come Lara, then Hernani and 
Didier—all perhaps more or less Pascal’s commentators, and yet not 
so much as they are supposed to be, for, though Pascal pathetically 
laments the sorrows of humanity, his pity is in the abstract, the 
sting of egotistic resentment is nowhere to be felt in it. 

Once, however, moral torture admitted as a contingent in the world 
of art, music will more than any other art offer the suffering soul © 
the temporary Elysium of repose. 

Since the opening of the nineteenth century, Shelley, Byron, 
Goethe, Madame de Staél have worked for and led up to Beethoven. 
Henceforth that Pascal of the orchestra will lead René’s grandchil- 
dren wherever their nervous excitability may carry them. For those 
who desire only to love and enjoy, Mozart and Rossini suffice. 
Those who think and suffer will find interpreters and comforters in 
Beethoven and Wagner. It is to these composers that our contem- 
poraries the disciples of Darwin ‘and Spencer listen so attentively 
every Sunday at the Conservatoire, following them in their musical 
flights to heaven or to hell. 

Gluck will live, but later; when the calm and learned Virgil 
can touch a sympathetic note again in modern minds, when 
névrose and hypnotism have done their worst. For the moment, 
Beethoven, that Michael Angelo of music, that sublimely agitated 
spirit, responds more perfectly than all others to the sufferings of 
modern spiritual existence. 

When the Lafayettes and Sévignés were named d’Agoiit and 
Girardin, they became journalists ; from that day psychology ceased 
to be Platonic ; it ceased to belong solely to novel-writers; it entered 
into general circulation. A painter and a musician hence might be 
as passionate a psychologist as Balzac himself; hence also he had a 
right to ply his brush or his harmony to the purpose of soul-paint- 
ing. Psychology isin our days everywhere, and psychology’s domain 
is boundless—boundless as are the suggestions of the Symphonie 
Héroique. 

Psychology, at once the originator and the outcome of hyperner- 
vosity, necessarily finds its only complement in music. Goethe has 
said it, ‘ Where speech ends music begins.’ 


YETTA BLAZE DE Bury. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE THREATENED DISFIGUREMENT OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


I VENTURED in a former number of this Review! to urge the undesira- 
bility of any interference with Westminster Abbey by way of addition 
to it, as proposed by Mr. Shaw Lefevre and others. I pointed out 
that there is still abundant space for all memorials which could 
possibly be required for more than a century to come, within the 
ancient fabric of the Abbey itself—namely, within the Cloisters— 
and referred in general terms to their unusual and intimate incorpo- 
ration with the church. 

I propose now to show more in detail, from official plans and 
measured drawings, how thoroughly the Cloisters form part and 
parcel of the Abbey—being covered by its own roofs and lying within 
its own walls—and also how much greater is the superabundant 
space for monuments which still exists in them than had been 
ascertained when I last wrote. The ‘superfluity of naughtiness” 
which any modern adjunct to or excrescence on the Abbey would be, 
will thus become the more obvious. 

Many, perhaps most, people may have wandered about Poets’ 
Corner without observing the fact that, unlike all the rest of the 
building, it has only one aisle instead of two. If any reader will at 
his next visit there hunt for the missing aisle, he will find it in the 
shape of the east walk of the Cloisters, of which, by an unusual ar- 
rangement, it forms an integral part. This portion of the Cloisters 
is, indeed, the actual western aisle of the south Transept, and takes 
its place inside the church. The Cloister is thus brought, as a trans- 
formed aisle, within the walls of the Abbey and under the shelter of 
its roof, not by an afterthought, but as part of the original and deli- 
berate plan and construction. There is no other roof to it than the 
roof of the church itself, which extends over it and covers it in, just 
as it covers all the other aisles—and there is no other pavement 
than the pavement (sunk down to a slightly lower level) of Poets’ 
Corner. 

The east walk of the Cloister is in fact—and by no figure of 
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speech—both structurally and architecturally the continuation and 
completion of Poets’ Corner. 

Whatever may have been the motive for this unusual treatment 
of the transept, the result is that at Westminster the Cloister is 
more truly and absolutely a constituent part of the Abbey than is 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. Henry the Seventh’s Chapel belongs 
to a much later age, and might be removed without affecting the 
structure of the church, but the east walk of the Cloister could not 
be removed without the demolition of the fabric of the south transept 
of the Abbey, of which it is an inalienable member. 

A monument, therefore, in the east Cloister is a monument in the 
south Transept, and more truly a monument under the roof of.- 
Westminster Abbey than if it were in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 

Only a degree less intimate is the identity of the rest of the 
Cloisters with the ancient fabric of the church. The remainder 
of the east walk after it has emerged from Poets’ Corner, as well 
as the Chapter House, with its exquisite entrance, was built under 
Henry the Third, when the church was built—of the same materials, 
at the same period, and in the same style. It was completed as 
early as 1345, by the Abbot Byrcheston, who was buried there. 
The north walk was built by Edward the First, when and so far 
as his portion of the Nave was erected and under precisely similar 
circumstances of close incorporation as regards plan, date, style, 
and material ; while the west and south walks were begun by 
Abbot Langham in 1350, and completed by his successor Abbot 
Litlington. ; 

A reference to the plan opposite (No. 1), taken from the Ord- 
nance survey, will make clearer than any description could do the 
intricate manner in which the Cloisters are imbedded in and compose 
part of the Abbey. They lie, as will be seen, in the very heart of 
that geographical ‘ precinct ’ (shown by the red line) which surrounds 
the Abbey and its appendages and marks them off from the ordinary 
world beyond it. They are, in one word, as has been already said, 
part and parcel of Westminster Abbey itself in the fullest meaning 
of the name. 

Any such excrescence in or near Abingdon Street as Mr. Lefevre’s 
proposed burial chapel would not only be out of historical and artistic 
keeping with the Abbey, but would be even outside its geographical 
precinct, and would no more share its venerable associations than 
if built at Camberwell. It might almost as well be suggested to 
purchase the Aquarium and convert it into a chapel of the Abbey! 
‘ Victory or Abingdon Street!’ would hardly replace the sentiment of 
‘ Victory or Westminster Abbey!’ whereas burial or memorial in the 
Cloisters would be true membership of the great congregation of the 
dead which the Abbey enfolds. 

In my former paper I called attention to the almost incredibly 
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disgraceful state in which the Cloisters at present stand—or rather - 
totter. While fussy debates and discussions are being raised about 

concocting modern additions to our most ancient temple, some of 
its loveliest features are perishing rapidly and shamefully before our 

eyes, and no voice is raised in protest or appeal! Already much 

has irrecoverably disappeared, and year by year, almost month by 

month, decay and dirt are eating up the rest. The crisp and 

exquisite carvings have become bumps and ropes of black dust 

tumbling and crumbling into powder; the column shafts have in 

places vanished or left but thin drooping wires of soot to mark their 

places ; the very walls are leaning and gaping from the vaults, pre- 

paratory,to total collapse. It would be past comprehension, were 

there any genuine love of art in London, how such a state of things 

could be suffered to go on. Should the newly-appointed Commission 

end in saving the Cloisters from total ruin and in restoring them to 

their ancient use as well as beauty, we may bless the foolish projects 

in which it has had its origin. 

Turning now to the question of the amount of space for memorials 
which the Cloister walls would furnish, the accompanying sheet of 
drawings (No. 2) which has been prepared from careful measurements 
of the actual state of things, exhibits at a glance the proportion 
of empty space to occupied surface. The black tint represents the 
architectural framework which (so much as remains of it!) supports 
and encloses the wall-space on or against which monuments, tablets, 
and other memorials could be placed. The blue tint represents the 
quantity of wall-space at present unoccupied. The white parts show 
the memorials already existing. 

Less than one fourth part of the available wall-space is occupied, 
and three-fourths of it remain empty and available. About 1,700 
superficial feet are covered by existing monuments, and more than 
5,000 superficial feet are vacant. This is more than three times the 
total wall-space of Poets’ Corner! And yet it is said there is no more 
space for more memorials in connection with Westminster Abbey, 
and that some new erection must be put up for them. 

The space of five thousand feet could hardly be filled up— 
even at the present rate of memorial growth—in less than two 
hundred years, and we may reasonably hope that a higher standard 
of civic worth will presently prevuil, and somewhat bar the entrance 
to the ‘temple where the dead are honoured by the Nations.’ 

But the capacity of the Cloisters would not be exhausted with 
these five thousand feet. Round all the walls, and in front of all 
the vaulting shafts (restored as they would be to visibility), full 
statues of great men might stand on pedestals, just as they now do 
in St. Stephen’s Hall of the Houses of Parliament—where Pitt and 
Fox and Burke, Clarendon and Pym and Hampden, make an im- 
pressive avenue of greatness through which few Englishmen can 
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pass unmoved. No less than fifty such statues might be similarly 
placed round the Cloisters, in addition to the scores, and even 
hundreds, of tablets, busts, and monuments which might cover the 
walls themselves. 

Yet again: the Chapter House and its fine vestibule would 
furnish further space, and, as the ancient House of Commons, might 
fitly be devoted to memorials of ‘ great Commoners.’ Nearly a hundred 
such monuments, including thirty full-sized statues (colossal, if need 
be), could be ranged around its walls with magnificent effect, and 
replace the poor little wooden show-cases which now recall a pro- 
vincial museum of curiosities. 


Finally—when all the Cloisters, the Chapter House and Vestibule’ 


were filled up with a monumental population—there would still re- 
main within the Abbey precinct many other places consecrated by 
venerable associations, which could be well appropriated to similar 
purposes before the risk of new and barren buildings on new sites 
need be encountered. It is not necessary to enumerate them all; 
but mention may be made of one, the site of the great hall of the 
ancient Frater (or refectory), measuring about 130 feet long and 30 
feet wide, now occupied by wooden sheds and heaps of rubbish which, 
might easily be recovered from Westminster School and devoted to 
some fit use again. It opens straight from the south walk of the 
Cloisters, of which it would make an extension ample for many 
generations. 

The difficulty of actual interments is not by any means so pressing 
as it is often vaguely represented to be. At the present time there is 
room for nearly a hundred graves within the Nave and Transepts— 
space for nearly sixty in the Nave, and for over thirty in the north 
Transept alone. But besides this, the central grassplot of the 
Cloisters—the garth—offers a far better and more sanitary burial- 
place than any within the covered portions of the church. The floors 
of the Cloister walks are full of graves—for these have been a Campo 
Santo for eight hundred years—but its garth would hold the bodies 
of more heroes than England is likely to produce in the next thousand 
years. 

No recorded burials have taken place therein at any time, 
certainly not for upwards of five centuries, nor has any coffin been ever 
found there, but only now and then in the clean sand loose and dis- 
jointed bones, dry as a mummy’s, and with no sign or token whose 
they were, or when or how they came there. If any such were met 
with in the course of laying some great hero to his rest, they well 
might ‘give this man place,’ and be reverently laid within some 
sepulchre or sarcophagus, in some recognisable spot. Or the whole 
garth might be explored at one time for such pathetic relics, and a 
special re-sepulture given to them, leaving the grass as a ‘ God’s 
acre’ for such men as are at least worth naming by their fellow 
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countrymen, and not to be tossed, nameless and uncoffined, to 
oblivion. 

It will, I think, be clear to all who have cared to follow these few 
remarks, and to examine the drawings which illustrate them, that the 
resources of Westminster Abbey as our national Pantheor are as yet by 
no means exhausted, and that the 20,0001. which would amply effect 
all that is here advocated as regards the Cloisters ought to be forth- 
coming easily, either from Parliament, whose own sepulchre the Abbey 
is in so great part, or from some public-minded Englishman—that I 
say not American. 

If such a sum would do so much, what need to spend 140,9000. 
on some new foolish and superfluous toy, which nobody but its 
projectors desire, which nobody would reverence, and which would 
interfere with and disfigure the noblest Building in the British 
Empire ? 

JAMES KNOWLES. 





CHARLES THE TWELFTH: A MEMOIR. 


( Concluded.) 


THE fame of Charles the Twelfth now stood at its meridian. Thousands 
upon thousands of people gathered round his headquarters solely to 
obtain a glimpse of him. He was accessible to every one ; he listened 
to everybody’s counsel ; but he showed himself impervious to all false 
representations, obdurate to all blandishments. From one person 
only did Charles recoil. This was the lovely Aurora Koénigsmark, 
notorious for her affaires d’amour, who was despatched on behalf of 
Augustus to save the throne of her royal protector. Indeed, the con- 
ditions of peace offered at Alt-Raustadt, as well as events connected 
therewith, remind us in more than one respect of Travendal. The 
capital of the foe lay open to Charles’s victorious regiments, but he 
did not let them enter. Perhaps he feared a Capua for his warriors. 
For himself he desired no gain of territory nor any material compen- 
sation except sustenance for his troops. It may be argued that he 
carried his unselfishness too far, but chivalrous his conduct must at 
all events be called. The conditions to which Augustus was called 
to subscribe were: the acknowledgment of Stanislaus, the recall of 
all auxiliary troops from the Russian army, a promise to grant per- 
petual liberty of religion to all Lutherans in Saxony, the release of 
the Sobieski princes and all Swedish deserters, among them pre- 
eminently the unhappy Patkull. On the other hand, Augustus was 
to retain the title of king whilst Charles pledged himself to protect 
his Crown lands, and to assist him in obtaining favourable conditions. 
of peace from the Tsar. It would have been happier for the van- 
quished if he had known how to appreciate Charles’s reasonable 
demands, and by faithfully fulfilling his pledges understood his own 
advantage. But although Charles, upon the conclusion of peace, 
buried past injuries in oblivion, and showed him the sincerest friend- 
ship, Augustus only brooded upon revenge and treachery, and, it is. 
even said, attempted to remove his confiding guest by assassination. 
Fortunately this plan, if entertained, was frustrated. 

At this period of Charles’s life we are compelled to refer to the 
regrettable trial and punishment of Patkull. And truly this must 
be considered a page in the history of Charles which cannot be read 
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with satisfaction. We should most certainly, however, not forget that 
the ideas of those times were different from our own, and, moreover, 
that the punished man was not only a traitor to his country, but one of 
the most dangerous and daring enemies of the land that bore him and 
of the authority to which he owed obedience. And yet, if any one 
is to be blamed, the conduct of Augustus is far more to be stigma- 
tised than that of Charles; for, in order to ingratiate bimself with 
his conqueror, the former caused Patkull to be arrested, although 
the actual envoy of the Tsar at the Saxon Court, and although 
treated with the greatest distinction. 

But let us turn from the scaffold to more pleasing scenes. 
Among them must in the first instance be reckoned the enormous 
enthusiasm with which Charles and his Carolingians were greeted by 
the Protestants in Saxony and Silesia, whom they came to protect. 
When the army, after more than a year’s inactivity, broke up from 
its quarters in the first-named country, the regiments were followed 
for miles by the population, manifesting in the most demonstra- 
tive way their sorrow at the departure of our good-natured and 
staunch soldiers, in whom they had found experienced and willing 
hands to assist in their manifold rural pursuits. In Silesia, too, the 
inhabitants were jubilant and grateful, for through a resolute, and 
even threatening, attitude towards the Court of Vienna, Charles had 
succeeded in gaining full freedom of religion for that province. 
And when during the progress the Swedes assembled for worship, 
and king, marshals, officers, and men humbly bent their knees to 
God, thousands upon thousands of voices long silenced through 
tyranny joined in prayer, and thousands upon thousands of un- 
fettered hands were raised to heaven in praise of the noble Swedish 
king and his race. Infants joined in the prayer with their little 
hands clasped, women with men; and it may easily be conjectured, 
says a gifted historian, who the hero was towards whom the tearful 
gaze of the populace was directed in worship when army and people 
joined in the old psalms! 

Moments like these remind us of the great Gustavus, the cham- 
pion of the Protestant faith, and they must be reckoned as the most 
beautiful in the life of Charles. 

The army with which the king at last took the field to attack his 
most dangerous enemy was about 44,000 strong, and the best 
equipped with which he had hitherto opened a campaign. Not only 
the officers but even the privates had saved considerably, and the 
regiments possessed treasures of great value, some, we are told, 
amounting to as much as 10,000/. in current. money. But in 
another respect this army had sustained irreparable losses. A por- 
tion of the old seasoned soldiers and many of the non-commissioned 
officers had obtained furlough, and were but ill replaced by young 
raw recruits. Amongst those in higher command, several of the 
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most distinguished of the king’s early friends, such as Arvid Horn, 
Magnus Stenbock, Nieroth, Liewen, and others, had returned home 
in order to assume the duties of councillors of state or other posts 
of importance. Thus the number of tried generals had diminished, 
whilst at the same time the ranks of the old chosen troops had been 
thinned. Of those in higher command, Field-Marshal Rhenkéld 
alone remained, and his influence was the more felt because it was 
unopposed. Even Count Piper, who was in the king’s confidence 
more than any other person, was supplanted. By the side of Rhen- 
kéld some younger favourites certainly arose—as, for instance, Major- 
Generals Lagercrona and Axel Sparre; but, however brave, these 
inexperienced men could not exercise any real influence over the * 
direction of the war. Sometimes, too, it must be said, their influence 
was injurious. 

The campaign which now commenced in the east was not dis- 
tinguished by any rapidity of action. Towards the end of the year 
1707, the king left Poland and Stanislaus ; the former he left for ever ; 
the latter he never saw again, except as a refugee in a foreign land. 
General Crassow, with 8,000 men, mostly recruits, was left to guard 
the Polish king, and they soon became the only trustworthy support 
of his throne. Charles at length ‘decided to turn against the Tsar 
with the main body, which consisted of not more than 33,000 or 
34,000 troops. General Adam Ludvig Lewenhaupt, who had defended 
Liefland and Covrland with distinction during the preceding cam- 
paign, was to bring to the king from the north all his available troops, 
about 10,000 men. These joint forces were considered the smallest 
with which an invasion of Russia could be attempted. The Tsar, 
who was in Lithauen, took so few precautions that he was nearly 
made prisoner at Grodno, and only escaped by sacrificing his rear 
guard. Anger at this may have strengthened him in his purpose, 
that in future he would avoid an open battle, and, instead, merci- 
lessly lay waste the land between himself and the Swedes during 
his retreat. Charles, who was accustomed to a different and more 
chivalrous mode of battle, could scarcely curb his impatience. Now, 
as ever, he set an example to his soldiers of courage and self- 
denial; but he, as well as the whole army, discovered day by day 
that they were waging war with a more dangerous foe. A new 
decisive moment was approaching in the history of Sweden. The 
army had late in the year taken possession of bad winter quarters 
in the vicinity of Minsk, their headquarters being at Radoscowicz, 
and in the spring of 1708 very hot weather set in, causing illness 
among the troops to a dangerous extent. To remain was impossible, 
and to retreat was not consistent with Charles’s temper, or, as a 
matter of fact, with that of any one else. ‘ Forward’ was the watch- 
word, but whither ? 

Three routes might be chosen. The northern, the goal of which 
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was St. Petersburg, lay through Lewenhaupt’s quarter, via Pleskow 
and Nowgorod, and here Charles could soon join hands with 
Lybecker’s division, which could make an attack on the new city of 
the Tsar from the north. 

The eastern route, the goal of which was Moscow, lay across 
immense bogs and the ravaged Podlesia, via Smolensk. This was 
the road chosen a century later by Napoleon. 

The third, or southern route, the goal of which would also 
finally have been Moscow, Charles from the commencement had 
hardly thought of. His previous lines of march entitle us to treat 
this as almost certain, particularly as, at a meeting with Lewenhaupt 
in the spring, he had issued orders for the junction of the two 
armies. It was the Cossack hetman Mazeppa, who held out brilliant 
promises of support from powerful, free, and warlike tribes, sug- 
gested a rich district as a seat of war tempting to hungry troops, 
and thus first directed the king’s eyes in this direction. 

Which course became the sword of Brennus that weighed down 
the scale of fate? The question is one not easily answered, but it 
may be emphatically asserted that all the fierce blame heaped upon 
Charles for his decision is not warranted. 

Let us remember, in the first place, that at the time he had but 
a choice of evils. Wherever he turned he necessarily encountered 
danger. 

Eight eventful years had passed since the battle of Narva. The 
right moment to compel Russia to conclude an immediate peace 
had been lost, never to recur. St. Petersburg had been founded 
and provinces lost ; the plans of the Russian autocrat had matured ; 
his troops had become seasoned by six campaigns against armies whose 
bravery was greater than their numbers; and finally Charles found 
himself far from his original base of operations, whilst not a few in his 
army began to grow tired of the endless wars and privations. Many 
consider that the army ought to have been brought back to its 
original position in Liefland, and the campaign next directed against 
St. Petersburg, supported on the left wing by the Finnish Gulf. 
But the march to the coast was partly a long and risky one, in flank 
of, and near to, the enemy, and through tracts impoverished by the 
wars ; and partly, the fortresses on which the army could lean were 
already in the enemy’s hands or closely besieged. There are others 
again who complain that Charles did not take the direct route to 
Moscow. But these critics forget the enormous difficulties to be 
encountered, of having during the floods in the spring to wade 
through broad streams and traverse immense bogs with an army 
which, on such a long march through ravaged tracts, was obliged to 
carry with it all its requirements. 

Few have approved of the march southwards in Ukraine. There 
was, however, some justification for this fatal step. Charles now 
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began at last to be convinced of the impossibility of singly ex- 
torting the much-desired peace from a neighbour whose strength 
he could not crush. He needed allies, and Mazeppa’s offer 
must therefore have been very welcome to him. Political reasons 
induced him to accept it. But from this moment there was also 
an end to the freedom of his strategical movements. Necessity 
pointed with an unerring hand to those Steppes where his glory 
should fade. Not without hesitation did Charles follow its dic- 
tates, but the resolution once formed was carried out with a 
rapidity which would have been in better place during certain 
earlier phases of this campaign. Lewenhaupt was ordered to join 
the main force. He was close at hand, but it seemed that the order - 
was not received in time, and this has been ascribed to Rhenkéld’s 
jealousy. 

The king only waited three days, and then began his march 
southwards. He started thus without the reinforcements which 
were so much required, and this was the source of great reverses. 
During the march to Mohilew and Ukraine victory at times shone 
upon the Swedish arms. The battle of Holofzin is memorable 
beyond others, both through the masterly arrangements and remark- 
able courage displayed, which, both combined, wrested the victory 
from the hands of a superior force, which had the advantage of 
position. The cavalry charge at Malatitza, too, was as honourable 
and successful as it was sanguinary. However, the enemy continued 
to plunder and retreat, whilst the Swedes by degrees began to tire and 
to starve. The hopes of falling in with Lewenhaupt and Mazeppa 
sustained their courage in the beginning. But, alas, they were 
doomed to disappointment. Lewenhaupt, whose march was hampered 
by the heavy stores he was bringing, was attacked by the superior 
forces of the Tsar, which were thrown between the Swedish armies, 
and though he saved his honour, he was compelled to sacrifice these 
valuable stores, so that when he actually did join the king he 
became rather a fresh anxiety than real help. Mazeppa’s magnificent 
promises, too, proved the more empty the nearer the goal was 
approached. His rich and fertile provinces had been ravaged by the 
Russians, the greater part of his Cossacks hesitated at the decisive 
moment, and even the lavish promise of an alliance with the Tartars 
of the Crimea came to nothing. Closer and closer an unkind fate 
seemed to draw its chains of armour around Charles and his Swedes. 
An extremely severe winter cost thousands of lives, a spring accom- 
panied by heavy inundations followed, whilst contagious diseases 
raged among the regiments, already thinned by the incessant 
‘wars. 

Hesitation, discord, and intrigue prevailed within the general 
staff. Surrounded on all sides by bodies of the enemy pressing 
closer and closer, the army moved onward with growing difficulties. 
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It was nearing Pultawa, and soon commenced its siege. Here the 
Russians had amassed large stores, of which Charles hoped to gain 
speedy possession, as the town was but badly fortified. But the 
garrison was, on the other hand, just as strong as the Swedish army, 
and was led by a brave commander. In addition, the Tsar had 
amassed all his available troops in the vicinity of the fortifications for 
one decisive battle. He considered the time had at: last arrived for 
victory, and he had indeed reason to think so. Probably he would 
have been disappointed in his hopes once more had not Charles’s 
personal vigour at this unlucky moment been weakened bya shot in the 
foot which compelled him for the first time to leave the command of 
the battlefield in other hands. Field-Marshal Rhenkéld led the army 
at Pultawa, when meeting the Russian attack on the 9th of July, 
1709. His conduct, as well before as during the battle, bore traces of 
irresolution, and this was the cause of the defeat. There were want- 
ing cohesion in the preparations and clearness in the plans. Lewen- 
haupt, who was to command the infantry, was left without clear 
orders, and later on without support, whilst a considerable portion of 
the cavalry did not act at the appointed points ; some regiments are 
even said to have wandered entirely astray. The artillery was not 
brought into action at all, it is said, through want of ammunition. 
At the moment when our infantry, after a hard fight, had at length 
succeeded in storming the Russian camp, the Tsar began to attack 
with his trebly superior main force, supported by the garrison of Pul- 
tawa, and thus settled the fate of the day in spite of the great bravery 
on the Swedish side. Rhenkdld lost his temper, cursed, gave orders. 
and counter-orders, and at last rode in blind fury right into the 
enemy’s lines, and was taken prisoner. Most of the remaining 
generals also lost their heads entirely. LLewenhaupt, accustomed to. 
independent command, kept his men best in order, although he, per- 
haps, least of all knew the plans or had received clear instructions. 
The memory of Pultawa is a sad one, but it is not dishonourable to 
the Swedish arms; on the contrary, our troops behaved themselves. 
on this day as true heroes, sacrificed in tragic and noble majesty. 
But they did not fight with their wonted confidence. Charles’s 
guiding form was wanting. He himself, often very near being taken 
prisoner during the mad battle, into the heat of which he threw 
himself when fortune seemed to desert his arms, disdaining death, 
at last gathered together the remnants of his beaten army and com- 
menced the retreat in the direction of the Dnieper. Wounds, 
exhaustion, and grief unhappily weakened his mental and bodily 
strength, so that he did not observe the dangers of this road of 
retreat, and he never even made arrangements for crossing that 
broad river. Therefore the capitulation at Perewolotchna, which 
surrendered into the hands of the Russians the most famous of the 
renowned armies of Sweden, was rather due to the king’s illness and 
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the despondency of everyone than to defeat. This despair ever 
went so far that proved warriors only saw, when too late, how little 
the pursuing Russians were in a position to renew the battle. With 
a prudence for which all honour is due, the Tsar succeeded in hiding 
from the Swedish negotiators the true state of his army; those who 
saw it were arrested. Even Lewenhaupt himself lost all strength of 
action. He convened a council of war, and, instead of commanding, 
asked the troops for advice, and this increased the general despon- 
dency. Here, perhaps, the intrepid Rhenkéld would have been in 
his right place ; but, alas, he was absent, and the fate of the unhappy 
army was sealed. Charles only with difficulty escaped being taken 
prisoner. Reluctantly he left his headquarters before the capitulation. 
He managed, accompanied by a few officers and men of his body- 
guard, to reach the opposite shores of the Dnieper on some oak 
timber, and, after many adventures, to escape in the Steppes. 

It was as a refugee that the kingly hero, before whom the great 
of Europe had but recently bowed in fear or admiration, set foot on 
Turkish soil. What a striking example of the instability of human 
greatness and success! But there is a kind of greatness which 
shines more brightly in trial when all seems lost and others despair. 
This greatness Charles the Twelfth possessed, and it raised him 
above his contemporaries. His despatches home to the regency 
announcing the misfertune afford the most striking proof of his 
firmness of character. They revealed no trace of despair or fear. 
‘The loss is great enough, but the enemy shall not gain the upper 
hand or the least advantage,’ he says; it is only ‘necessary that we 
do not lose courage, nor leave the work undone,’ he afterwards 
adds, as if foreseeing the feelings with which the news of his defeat 
would be received at home. His dangerous wound he characterises, 
in his letter to his sister, Ulrica Eleanora, merely as ‘a little compli- 
ment paid to his foot.’ 

No one who had lost the belief in his lucky star could have em- 
ployed such language whilst wounded and almost a solitary fugitive 
in a foreign land; and no one whose will and strength were broken 
could, in that foreign land, have been capable of creating and main- 
taining a position and an influence such as those gained by Charles 
the Twelfth with the Turks. History hardly boasts a parallel. The 
dreaded Carolingian army was annihilated, but, nevertheless, Sweden 
continued for some time to exercise so great a political influence, 
and to inspire such fear, that when, in 1709, General Crassow re- 
turned to Pomerania with his small force, it was sufficient to prevent 
for a while all operations against the German provinces of Sweden. 
Meanwhile the kings of Saxony and Denmark unhesitatingly broke 
their recently concluded treaties, thus showing how little they de- 
served the generosity of Charles; whilst, as for Augustus, it was very 
easy for him to overthrow Stanislaus, who was forsaken by the fickle 
VoL. XXVIII.—No. 161. F 
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Polish nobility. But when Denmark attempted a revanche for the 
landing at Humlebick, they found that Sweden still possessed 
vitality, her people patriotism, and her lieutenants skill. Posterity 
will remember with gratitude the name of Magnus Stenbock. 
Wisely turning to account the soldiers on furlough and the organi- 
sation of the standing army, this remarkable man created from these 
materials, within a very short time, an efficient body of troops, and 
since the memorable day at Helsingborg on the 28th of February, 
1710, a foreign hostile soldier has never trodden the soil of Scania. 
The lengthy sojourn of Charles the Twelfth in Turkey has gene- 
rally been criticised adversely, and has by many been stigmatised 
as the outcome of a self-willed nature, or even as political mad- 
ness. The absence of the absolute ruler from his country, beset 
with dangers, was certainly deplorable and dangerous; but are we 
not entitled to assume that a deeper political idea was at the bottom 
of his five years’ stay? The true interests of Turkey coincided with 
those of Sweden as regards Russia, the growth of which constituted 
a common danger; but, unhappily, now, as at a later period, a 
misfortune attended our alliance with Turkey, one power drawing 
the sword, when the other, after a long, irregular, and unsupported 
war, was compelled to lay down its blunted weapon. Shortly before 
the commencement of the great northern war the Sultan had con- 
cluded peace with Russia; and now, after having left Charles to fight 
the giant singly for nearly ten years, and when his powerful aid 
could no longer be reckoned upon, Turkey prepared once more 
for war, and really commenced it, though after a year of hesitation. 
Unfortunately the war was but tamely carried on. It had already 
ended in a new peace before Magnus Stenbock, whose army was in- 
tended to extend to Charles a helping hand through Poland, had landed 
on the shores of Germany. But once the Tsar was almost on the 
brink of destruction when near the river Pruth, surrounded by the 
superior army of the Turks, and there seemed no other choice than 
imprisonment or death. Inscrutable are the workings of fate! His 
rescue was due to the astuteness of a woman, and that woman, 
so it is said, was the daughter of a Swedish soldier whom the Tsar 
had elevated to be his wife! Her jewels bribed a mercenary grand 
vizier, and the Tsar obtained a free passage. Charles arrived too 
late in the Turkish camp, from which religious scruples hitherto seem 
to have kept him, and it did not mend matters that the Sultan eriled 
his treacherous general. What was done could not be undone. 
Nor was it the fault of Charles that the help held out by the Crimean 
Tartars for the second time failed through the influence of Russian 
gold. Time passed in fruitless negotiations, hope faded, the friend- 
ship of the Sultan cooled in the same proportion as the personality 
of Charles awakened the highest admiration amongst the confessors 
of Islam, and at length the troublesome guest received unmistakable 
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hints to leave the country. When he refused on account of the 
conditions promised him not having been fulfilled, an open quarrel 
was at last inevitable, and the consequence was the so-called Kalabalik 
in Bender. 

It was with reluctance that the Janitscharisand the Tartars attacked 
the Swedish king, and they spared his life in the fight. Although these 
considerations do not diminish the glory of this feat of arms, it ex- 
plains how the king with a few officers and recruits could for a whole 
day defend himself in his frail house against 14,000 men and 40 
cannon. At last he was obliged to quit it through fire, upon which 
he was immediately surrounded in the courtyard by overwhelming 
numbers and taken prisoner. But, even when he was conveyed from 
his burning headquarters to Demotica, his personal influence was 
still so great that a palace revolution was on the point of breaking 
out in Constantinople in his favour; and the Sultan, in order to 
calm public feeling, was forced to reprove and dismiss the Khan of 
the Tartars. A new war was within an ace of being declared against 
Russia, and if Charles, at last overcoming his religious scruples, 
had then taken the command himself, the course of events might 
have been different. However, Russian influence and the concessions 
of Peter prevented a breach of the peace; but it was on the point of 
happening ; and we may fairly ask, ‘By what means could Charles, after 
this, hope to inflict upon his powerful enemy greater injuries than by 
means of the Sultan? How could his own exhausted country be better 
protected than by an attack from Turkey?’ We must acknowledge 
that this was no erroneous calculation, but the great and fatal mis- 
calculation lay in Sweden itself. Charles forgot, or rather did not 
know, that the Carolingian Sweden was passing away, and that a new 
spirit hostile to himself had arisen in its place. This was the power 
which really conquered him, and shook the unity that constituted 
the strength of the country, and which might even then have called 
forth allies in Europe. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the general situation in our 
corner of the globe after the year 1709 was far from favourable to 
Sweden. The power of France was broken after the unfortunate 
campaign anent the Spanish Succession. What Prussia wanted was 
to be gained at the expense of Sweden. Even the ruler of England 
became, by being also Elector of Hanover, a natural opponent to a 
country owning provinces round the mouth of the river Weser. As 
for Holland, where, the Tsar had won personal influence by the 
promises of new commercial favours, that country could not be 
reckoned upon. Sweden stood, therefore, when even Turkey had 
deserted her, alone, dependent upon her own forces; and, in order 
to gather these once more, it was necessary for Charles to return. 

We are, by the way, generally in the habit of looking upon this 
monarch as wholly a soldier. But this is a partial view of his 
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personality. As soon as the din of battle ceased, whether in Liefland, 
Poland, Saxony, or Turkey, Charles, with an ardour which is simply 
astonishing, devoted himself to questions concerning the internal 
administration of Sweden, as well as displayed the most lively 
interest for native culture and art. For instance, one of the most 
remarkable acts ever penned by Charles, namely, the new statute of 
regulation for the Swedish Chancellery, was worked out and signed 
in Turkey, and from his temporary chancellery there emanated also 
the ordinances relating to the embellishment of Stockholm, the 
continuation of the building of the royal palace, the support of 
savants,and many others. By the side of this unabated interest for 
the land which he, during his years of manhood, had never seen, we 
cannot, unfortunately, omit to notice, that ever since the defeat at. 
Pultawa he bestowed his confidence more and more upon foreigners. 
For instance, one Fabricius and a certain Miillern seem completely 
to have replaced Piper, who was a prisoner in Russia. This pro- 
pensity continued even after the king’s return to Sweden. At this 
period the gifted and astute, though unfortunate, Gortz was the 
most conspicuous amongst the king’s foreign favourites, but several 
others were to be found in the army as well as in the chancellery, and 
they all contributed to widen the breach that was by degrees 
beginning to form between the king and his people. 

The return of Charles from Turkey was at last determined upon 
in consequence of the journey of Stanislaus to him in order to 
communicate his voluntary abdication, the news of the capitulation 
of Stenbock at Ténningen, and, finally, through the unexpected 
intelligence of the convocation of the Estates without royal command, 
as well as the summons of Princess Ulrica Eleanora into the council 
of state. 

Except in legends of olden times no parallel can be found to the 
ride which the king, with a few followers, then performed right 
across Europe. Avoiding the more busy roads and populated 
districts, chased by paid assassins, often without food or shelter 
resting in the depth of forests during dark and chilly autumn nights, 
but never losing heart, never tiring, even when his most ardent 
followers sank down exhausted, he arrives, almost as if by a miracle, 
before the gates of Stralsund fortress at night on the 11th of 
November, 1714. , 

A thrill of delight shot through the land at the news of the 
unexpected arrival home of the king. Even the discontented took 
part in the rejoicings, whether from prudence or real enthusiasm. 
Hope once more returned, painting the future in the rosiest colours. 
Charles, too, came with faith and hope. But it soon became ap- 
parent that both sides were deceived. The country had suffered 
much through the wars and no less through internal discord. The 
greater part of Finland was lost after a brave defence; the two 
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best and largest armies of the country were captive; no ally held 
forth a helping hand ; the general cry was ‘ Peace,’ and to it was 
joined the silent yet audible sigh, ‘ Liberty.’ But the king had no 
ear for either of these wishes ; where everything else was changed 
he alone remained inflexible. Now, as before, King Augustus 
was to be dethroned, St. Petersburg destroyed, the powers of the 
council of state curtailed, and the aspirations after freedom that had 
arisen suppressed. But Charles did not succeed in this late struggle 
against the forces of the age. It wrought his ruin. The Sweden 
to which he returned was not the same which he had left. The men 
in whom he had put his faith in the happier days of the past were 
no longer true to him, whilst the people, although still idolising his 
person, had ceased to approve of his form of government, and it was 
to maintain this that he was frequently compelled to use foreign tools. 
It has been assumed on good grounds that the reports of the 
distress in the land during the last years of Charles’s reign were 
greatly exaggerated, but the fact of this complaint affords indis- 
putable evidence of the ill-feeling which prevailed against the king’s 
mode of government. Under such conditions absolutism became a 
great misfortune. Another power in the state by the side of the 
king might probably have brought: about peace, and thereby many 
of the calamities that followed would undoubtedly have been averted. 

Peace might, indeed, have been obtained very cheaply. Esthland 
and Ingermannland, together with St. Petersburg, had long since 
been taken, and had, of course, to be sacrificed; likewise Stettin, with 
the surrounding parts of Pomerania. Stralsund might be saved 
through peace, but could no longer be protected by arms, although 
the king personally directed its defence up to the end. Negotia- 
tions for a capitulation at last became necessary, and in a small brig, 
forced through huge masses of ice, Charles, who fourteen years before 
had left the coast of Sweden on board a powerful fleet to hurry from 
one victorious campaign to another, was conveyed home in danger 
of his life ! ! 

The German emperor, who wished to negotiate peace, had 
summoned a general council of the realm at Brunswick. Charles 
was invited in the capacity of a German prince of the Empire. He 
declined, partly because he was now occupied with an alliance with 
France, who had made great promises, although unable any longer 
to give substantial support, and partly because King Augustus was 
invited to the congress, as Charles would not then have his right to 
the throne brought forward. Thus this opportunity for peace was 
also neglected. For the second time the dice of war was recklessly 
thrown into the scale, and the discontented party in the country was 


! By Captain Christophers, who for his intrepid conduct on this occasion was 
ennobled with the title of Ankarcrona (the ‘ Anchor of the Crown’). Theking landed 
near Trelleborg, in Scania, where a memorial marks the spot. 
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not thereby diminished. Just as Charles at the battle of Narva 
undervalued his foreign enemies, so he now failed to gauge their 
power at home. The reasons were now, as then, to be found in the 
obstinate and self-willed disposition which temper and education had 
developed in this despotic ruler, and the natural consequences were 
the more to be deplored, as they were exaggerated by the power, 
genius, and force of his character. 

When peace was rejected, war ought to have been waged on the 
most threatened frontier, viz. that of Russia. But a new idea was 
taking shape in the restless mind of Charles. This idea was no less 
than the conquest of Norway and its union with the Swedish 
crown! The war for carrying into effect this idea was Charles’s last, 
and for this task he called up all the remaining forces of the 
country, and they were not as weak as has been asserted. 

At the bidding of their beloved king, fresh men willingly joined 
the colours, and his third great army was formed. The king him- 
self took up his residence at Lund. To Stockholm he never came. 
Discontent, which had chosen that city for its capital, seems almost 
with an invisible hand to have warned him away from the metro- 
polis. Maybe it was repulsive to his noble nature to punish, and 
that he would rather put off the day of reckoning till happier times, 
when the voice of clemency could be obeyed without danger. Alas! 
the better times anticipated never came, whilst the defence of the 
eastern frontier still continued to be neglected, to the great advantage 
of the plans of Russia. 

At Lund the king again gave many fresh proofs of his interest 
in peaceful callings and scientific research. He worked diligently 
with his new minister of finance, Baron Gortz. He employed his 
time in improving the laws, and associated much with the illustrious 
savants Swedenborg, Polhehemm, Rydelius and others, and his so- 
journ in the young university town must essentially have contributed 
to knit more firmly the tie between the educated classes of Scania and 
the Swedish crown. 

The two campaigns against Norway bore the stamp of the same 
resolute bravery that distinguished all the exploits of the soldiers 
of Charles, but the successes were rather few. The climate, the 
nature of the country, the fierce inhabitants, with their strongly 
marked sense of independence, as well as the rawness of the king’s 
troops, rendered their task highly difficult, and victory was always 
dearly purchased, sometimes impossible. Once the Swedes advanced 
as far as to pitch their tents on the mountain Egeberg, commanding 
Christiania, whence they threw a few shells over the fjord into the 
old fort of Akershus. This was in the year 1716, but want of pro- 
visions soon compelled them to retreat, and no particular object was 
attained by the whole campaign. 

During the last years of this war of 1718 a new plan was adopted, 
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which would take longer to execute, but which would be more likely 
to attain the purpose. The line of advance was to be that along the 
Christiania fjord, the forts encountered were to be taken, the 
ammunition seized and collected for the further movements of the 
army, and, finally, a powerful fleet was to maintain an undisturbed 
connection with the province of Bohus. Thus Charles the Twelfth 
commenced a work which, a hundred years later, by the same 
road, but in a different manner, was destined to be completed, to the 
happiness of both nations, and to the dawning of a new future for 
the Scandinavian North. We may well own, when the annals of one 
hundred and fifty years lie before us, that this last idea of Charles the 
Twelfth bore the stamp of greatness. The ideacould not be greater, . 
but it might have been carried out more easily, had Charles yielded 
to the demands of peace from Russia. To face two powerful 
enemies is always a hazardous undertaking, and one which, as experi- 
ence has proved, may fail and cause ruin to greater powers than the 
Sweden of 1718. 

In the autumn of 1718 Gortz had at last, after lengthy negotia- 
tions at Aland, succeeded in obtaining peace with the Tsar, who was 
now greatly disposed for it, in order to secure his new possessions in 
tranquillity. He hastened with the news to the king’s headquarters. 
But the shot at Fredrikshald upset all calculations. It has never 
been disclosed how far this subtle and astute minister would have 
been able to gain his master’s assent for the proposals of which he 
was the bearer when arrested on the Norwegian frontier. But when 
we take into account the character of the king, and consider how 
seldom Gortz, even in internal and financial questions, carried his 
views when they did not fully agree with those of his master, we 
doubt whether Charles would have assented tothem. However, this 
vague hope of a much-desired peace, and compensation in new con- 
quests for what was lost, has cast an aurora in the dark sky on the 
closing night of the life of the hero of the North, and increased the 
poetical charm of Charles’s eventful career. 

The events of the era of liberty that followed, with all its excesses, 
errors, and party divisions, its blasé thirst for pleasure, its craving 
for gold, could not fail at last to cause a strong reaction of feeling in 
favour of the Carolingian era. The chivalrous but not always pru- 
dent king, whose ideas of Sweden were always those of greatness, 
as well as his incorruptible and simple soldiers, who followed him 
faithfully through victory or defeat, stood forth after a few decades 
in an almost supernatural halo. And more than a c2ntury passed 
before the Swedish nation was convinced that the bullet which, in 
the trenches before the Gyldeuléve redoubt, on the eve of that fatal 
day, had slain its idolised hero, was simply one fired haphazard from 
the enemy’s lines in the dark. Suspicion and calumny, these sinister 
followers which have stood by the bier of several of our great kings, 
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again appeared and raised their voices, poisoning the last days of 
some of the most honourable of Sweden’s sons, and became the only 
reward for some brave foreigners who had risked their life and blood 
under the Swedish banner, and against whose fidelity no valid proof 
has ever been adduced. 

When we Swedes contemplate Charles the Twelfth at the head of 
his ‘ blue boys,’ it is essentially his unconquerable and dashing bravery 
that arrests our attention. But too often we forget his real strate- 
gical talents. They were, however, so great, that a Frederick and a 
Napoleon the Great, not to mention other famous generals and mili- 
tary authorities, have not hesitated to uphold them as of the first mag- 
nitude ; and having now followed our hero to the end of his illustrious 
career, some words about him as a soldier will not be out of place. 

Charles the Twelfth had enjoyed a careful military education, and 
under the clever Stuart diligently studied the art of war and forti- 
fication. He was therefore by no means unprepared for assuming 
the leadership of the Swedish army, and he was fortunate enough 
to have around him lieutenants tried in warfare, partly under 
Swedish and partly under foreign standards. 

The views of the age, but, even more so, the temper and disposi- 
tion of the king, made him above everything else a prominent 
general of cavalry. Quickness of perception, rapidity of movement, 
vigour of attack—these are the three distinct features in Charles’s 
character as a soldier. The Swedish cavalry became renowned 
not less for its rapidity of action and its superb service in the field 
than for its irresistible attack and formidable swords. Even the 
most prominent Prussian military authorities openly acknowledge 
that the cavalry of Charles the Twelfth was the model of Ziethen’s 
and Siedlitz’ regiment of horse, which at a later date became so 
famous. It was the delight of the king to be considered the most 
assiduous in reconnoitring and the foremost in the charge, and 
whilst the divisions of the Swedish army were stationed in different 
parts of Poland it often happened that Charles, with a few squadrons 
of cavalry, or perhaps only followed by his life-guards, made a forced 
ride for the relief of a threatened point or in order to reinforce some 
general, and joined unexpectedly in the attack. The cavalry at this 
period was the most important arm of the service in the armies of 
Europe. In the Swedish army in 1701 its strength amounted to sixty 
per cent. of that of the infantry, and when departing from Saxony the 
army numbered 44,000 men, 25,000 of whom were cavalry. If we 
further bear in mind that a large proportion of the infantry was sta- 
tioned at certain fortified places, we may safely say that the strength 
of the infantry in the field was less than that of the cavalry. A por- 
tion of the latter, particularly the dragoons, however, often rendered, 
as is well known, good service on foot. 

The infantry, whose gun was as yet so inferior that this branch 
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of the service could not be reckoned of the same importance as in 
after times, likewise grew in influence, and, during the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, our Swedish infantry was considered 
among the best in Europe. Its wall-like front made it feared, whilst 
its tactics, a work of the immortal Gustavus Adolphus, and tested 
during many a hard battle, won general approval. Charles the 
Twelfth was skilful in the use of this branch of the service. He in- 
spired it with his faith in the infallible attack by the bayonet, which so 
often resulted in almost incredible successes, and which has survived 
up to the present. A great portion of the infantry continued to be 
armed with pikes, although they were done away with in most other 
European armies, and with this long weapon Charles essayed and won 
an extraordinary superiority over the light Polish and Russian 
cavalry. He never ordered the infantry to fire until the enemy was 
close up, so that the effect might be more deadly. 

In person he fought at the head of his infantry at the landing 
in Seeland, at the scaling of the ramparts around Narva, at the cross- 
ing of the river Diina, at Holofzin, and in many other less known 
but not less sanguinary engagements. Like Gustavus Adolphus and 
Charles the Tenth, Charles the Twelfth thoroughly understood how 
and when the twoarms might best co-operate and support each other 
with most effect. Among the cavalry, generally posted on the wings, 
were distributed small detachments of riflemen, who were by prefer- 
ence chosen from the rural regiments, which boasted the best shots. 
These severely harassed the enemy’s cavalry, who, on seeing cavalry 
facing them, were unprepared for a well-aimed and effective musketry 
fire. Nor did Charles follow in any slavish manner the prevailing 
stereotyped order of battle; his martial genius scorned tactics which 
prevented him from taking instant and rapid advantage of the changing 
events of the day. We often find different forms of attack, for example 
at Narva, as well as the bold assaults at Klissow, Holofzin, and several 
other places. Similar independent tactics were employed by Stenbock 
at the battle of Gadebusch, and here the victory was won through the 
violence of the attack on the enemy’s centre. The order of the 
infantry was generally six men deep, the order of the cavalry three 
lines deep. Charles did not entertain any special liking for artil- 
lery. However, this mistake, which he shared with most of the 
generals of that period, is explained by the fact that the guns of 
the day were very inferior and handled with difficulty, whilst their 
effect was small, In the army budgets of this period artillery does 
not figure at all, a proof of how little it was appreciated, and its func- 
tion was as a rule restricted to bombarding the breastworks behind 
which the enemy’s infantry sometimes sought protection. At 
Holofzin the most skilfully prepared of Charles’s battles, this service 
was employed more than usual, but the ammunition must have run 
short, if we are to believe contemporary reports; and for this reason 
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the guns were left with the train and thus swelled the booty of the 
enemy. When the army broke up from Saxony in the year 1707, 
four light field-pieces were distributed to each regiment, but, as far 
as I can discover, they were not made much use of. It is a pity that 
Cronstedt’s clever improvement of material and mode of charging, 
which so essentially contributed to the victory at Gadebusch, were 
not made known to the king before the defeat at Pultawa and the 
loss of his whole army. 

Swedish soldiers have never hesitated to follow a beloved and 
respected leader, but, like the French, they expect much of their 
officers, most of their generals. A personality more fitted than that of 
Charles the Twelfth to kindle the ardour of Swedish soldiers and to 
lead them to victory has never existed. Noble, just, severe towards 
himself, brave as a lion, he appeared to them almost like a super- 
natural being. At each victory won, the troops gained more con- 
fidence in him; with each danger in which he shared they became 
more hardened to work. Their enemies lost faith in their lucky star, 
and it was only when the bow was too tightly strung that the string 
finally snapped. The sensation of the Swedish soldiers after Pultawa 
was perhaps more one of surprise at having been beaten than of grief 
at their defeat. 

We should travel too far if we were to mention the many daring 
exploits in which Charles himself was the foremost; neither is it 
needed. The memory of them is engraved on the heart of every 
Swedish soldier. None of us are able, without emotion, to picture 
him forcing his way alone through the gates of Cracow with his 
riding-whip, like a magic wand, or scaling the strong and uninjured 
walls of Lemberg at the head only of some hundred dragoons. Who 
has not read with wonder how on horseback he waded through or 
swam the swiftest rivers, sank into bogs and marshes, and how he ven- 
tured, almost alone, into the midst of the enemy’s outposts, paying 
as little heed to a hailstorm of bullets as to the coldness of winter 
or to the heat of summer? Who has not admired such proofs of his 
contempt for death as that displayed to his men when, at the siege 
of. Thorn, he refused to let the soldiers throw up ramparts for 
protection around his bombarded headquarters, because others could 
not enjoy a similar advantage ; or when he rushed out of the burning 
house at Bender into the courtyard amongst the Janitscharis, seeking 
at least to die a soldier’s death; or when, in Stralsund, he heard a 
shell burst close by the table where he was giving out his orders 
without even turning round ? Who must not honour the general that 
always shared the hardships of his soldiers, and who, in order that 
the lowest in the army might not suffer more than himself, care- 
fully avoided headquarters in larger towns where he could enjoy 
the better rest and greater comfort, which he had fairly earned? 
And finally, who, with any knowledge of the Swedish character, can 
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be surprised at the affection and veneration, bordering on idolatry, 
which were entertained for him by that army ? 

He was the last Viking of the North, and he stands enveloped in 
the same halo as the heroes of the sagas. To tales of the heroic deeds 
of both the sons of Sweden listen with delight and pride to this 
very day. 

But, although Charles the Twelfth was the object of so much 
affection from his soldiers, he did not possess the rare gift of at 
all times keeping his commanders together in harmony. The un- 
happy discord between Rhenkold, Piper, and Lewenhaupt has been 
already told, and several other examples might be cited. Arvid Horn, 


the most intimate friend of his youth, forsook his master and became - 


leader of the opposition party at home ; Stenbock, although faithful, 
pined away in the castle at Copenhagen, suspected hy the king; 
Adam Ludwig Lewenhaupt shared the same fate as a prisoner in 
Russia ; and when Rhenskéld at last returned therefrom, he was 
but the shadow of his former self. The incessant wars sapped the 
energies and exhausted the ardour of Charles’s best and most trusted 
men. In the end he stood alone in the midst of youthful soldiers, with 
only a few grey-headed officers and guards near him. He had not, 
during the progress of his campaigns, succeeded in moulding new 
great generals, capable of taking up the task left by those that suc- 
cumbed under it. His power lay in his personality and faded with 
it. His life was like the light of a brilliant meteor, illuminating the 
heavens, dazzling the eyes, but followed by the heaviest darkness. 
When, on that fatal day of December, the news of the king’s 
death became known in the army, all ties of discipline and brother- 
hood-in-arms were immediately torn asunder. Men united for no 
worthier end than an ignominious retreat, the division of the war 
treasury between the commanders, parliamentary intrigue, and deser- 
tion. A sad reverse to Helsingfors and Anjala! Sad to confess, 
Charles the Twelfth was not only gone, but he was forgotten. How 
different is the spectacle presented by the Swedish army after the 
battle of Liitzen, when its regiments, also with greatly thinned ranks, 
guarded the remains of a hero king! How is this contrast to be 
explained? In this way undoubtedly. The spirit of Gustavus 
Adolphus survived after his death amongst his splendid successors 
and faithful pupils. This was his greatest merit and honour, and the 
sixteen years that elapsed from the time of his glorious death to the 
peace of Westphalia bear witness of the fact to a grateful posterity. 
Charles the Twelfth gained friends; he had admirers, and even 
worshippers ; but he was not capable of creating either political or 
military disciples, and his history must therefore lack the final chapter 
of disciples. Not without justice has Geijer pronounced these signi- 
ficant words over his grave: ‘It was a closed life.’ And we might 
add, ‘it was also the close of an eventful era in the history of our 
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country.’ Its political and military golden age was now at an end ; 
Sweden had ceased to be a great power. Very characteristic of the 
descent of Sweden from its political position, and the commencement 
of a new era, are the following words by a contemporaneous but 
obscure poet, Cederhjelm : 


King Charles just we buried, King Frederick now we crown, 
The dial of the Swedish clock has moved from noon to one. 


But the darkest shadows of this picture should not be the last 
which arrest our attention. Brighter sides are to be found, and the 
more the purely hwman personality of our hero comes into the fore- 
ground the more the shadows fade. 

Of the Swedish people it must be said that they have generally 
borne adversity steadfastly, and that in misfortune they have ex- 
hibited greater qualities than in prosperity. However, no Swede 
has ever met adversity with more stoicism than Charles the Twelfth ; 
none ever remained so calm in prosperity and so undazzled by the 
temptations of success and glory. These qualities, although some- 
times carried too far and to fatal lengths, must nevertheless be ad- 
mired. They rested pre-eminently on a religious foundation. An 
earnest fear of God, a warm and ardent faith, as well as pure morals, 
were the fruits of a mother’s care; they were well sustained and de- 
veloped in manhood through an assiduous study of the Word of God. 
The righteousness of his character scarcely ever failed to show itself. 
Even if we, from our modern point of view, should have wished for 
a softer temper on occasions, one cannot call Charles hard, far 
Jess cruel. Charges of cruelty have not been wanting, but generally 
they have emanated from by no means disinterested quarters, and 
they are still unproved. It is a fact that he had forbidden the 
employment of torture, even when the highest law-officers of the 
realm advised it, and from this we may conclude that Charles was, 
in certain respects, more humane than hiscontemporaries. In contrast 
to many of the most eminent men of his age, he evinced the clearest 
unselfishness. Here, too, is a story which shows that Charles the 
Twelfth was not wanting in humour. Amongst those who prayed for 
exemption from one of the many conscriptions were the gardeners in 
the park at the royal castle of Carlberg, and the governor seems 
especially to have endorsed their petition, under the impression that 
it would be granted at once, they being the king’s servants. But in 
answer Charles’s secretary writes: ‘His Majesty sarcastically re- 
marked that “it is better for the gardeners to prevent any Russian 
gardeners from coming over to attend to their gardens, which, from 
want of soldiers, might occur.”’ 

Charles the Twelfth bas been called a misogynist, but this is un- 
just. He was far from entertaining such unnatural feelings. In the 
correspondence with his younger sister, Ulrica Eleonora, still extant, 
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he shows on every page a true brotherly affection, which does not 
even desert him when ‘ Mon cceur,’ as he called her, listened to his 
enemies, and with her name and rank strengthened the opposition 
party against her brother and lawful king. The ladies of the court 
are often mentioned in his letters with familiar or pet names, and he 
frequently sent them his greetings. Moreover, we have stories of 
his visits to Polish mansions, which depict in touching language the 
bearing of the thoughful, simple, and almost bashful young king. 

The news of the death of his eldest and most beloved sister, Hedvig 
Sofia, Duchess of Holstein, reached the Swedish camp a few days 
before the battle of Pultawa; but, as the king was at that time 
wounded, no one dared to communicate the sad intelligence, so as - 
not to excite him, and he first knew of it after the crossing of the 
Dnieper. What all the great misfortunes following one upon the 
other had not succeeded in effecting this tiding of sorrow did: 
Charles shed bitter tears, and did not speak to anyone for a whole 
day. He therefore owned a deep love for his kin, and he could 
entertain affection even forwomen. But sensual desire seems to have 
been an utterly strange feeling to this singular warrior-prince. The 
seductive beauty of Aurora Kénigsmark made an altogether opposite 
impression upon him to that anticipated and intended. 

To manly friendship his mind was very susceptible. Perhaps 
the most touching example of this is shown in his relation with the 
so-called ‘Little Prince, Max Emanuel of Wiirtemberg, a warm 
admirer and faithful companion during adventurous fights and 
expeditions of many years. For his courtiers, body-guard, and 
servants he entertained sincere attachment and undisguised sym- 
pathy, although at times concealed by a somewhat severe exterior. 
Even towards his enemies he willingly showed forbearance, of which 
his placable conduct towards the opposition after his return from 
Turkey is proof. But if anyone had ever incurred his deep dis- 
pleasure through deceitful or dishonourable conduct he was difficult 
to soften, and his strong sense of right and wrong insisted upon a 
punishment which he regarded as proportionate to the crime. For 
this reason he refused the many petitions for the pardon of Patkull. 

His mode of expression was brief and to the point, his orders 
plain, except at Pultawa, when the fever from the wound had 
reduced the strength and obscured the clearness of thought. 

When his sword was sheathed, reading constituted his most 
favourite occupation. Besides religious works he delighted most in our 
ancient viking sagas and the classics, and during his lengthy stay 
in Turkey he became very fond of chess, a game in which he is said 
to have acquired extraordinary skill. 

Much of what we know of the character of Charles the Twelfth 
entitles us to assume that, if he had succeeded in gaining for the 
country a happy peace, according to his own mind, he would in a 
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more peaceful sphere have shone as brilliantly as in the storm of 
battle, and, if he had not been entrusted at such an early age with 
the dangerous sceptre of absolutism, and if he had not been carried 
away so far from home by the mighty tide of events, that his rule 
would have been as beneficial to the people, whose weal and woe 
Providence had entrusted to him, as through glorious feats of arms 
and terrible calamities it proved to be the reverse. 

Finally, let us glance at the external appearance of this remark- 
able man, the personification, as it were, of Swedish chivalry and 
nobility, as it is preserved in the statue reared to his memory in the 
heart of his birthplace, by the banks of the stream which roars round 
the foot of his sarcophagus. 

The face bore the cast distinguishing the family of the house of 
Pfalz-Zweibriicken. No one who looks at the fiery deep-blue eyes, 
the high forehead—the home of daring thoughts—the slightly 
aquiline nose, the marked, almost obstinate lines around the beardless 
mouth, could for a single moment doubt but that his was no ordinary 
personality. In direct opposition to a custom prevalent in an age 
from which he differed so widely in other respects, Charles never 
wore a wig from the time that he came of age. In that memorable 
moment when, outside Carlshamn, he stepped on board to set out on 
his long campaigns, he threw it overboard, and since then the auburn, 
but soon somewhat thinned, locks were free to wave about the high- 
born head. He was not above six feet in height, but he was well 
made and slight, whilst his body, which dissipation had not weakened, 
enjoyed unbroken health, and was able to sustain the most incredible 
privations and hardships. His diet was a simple one ; he rested on 
straw after the exertions of the day. During his campaigns he only 
allowed himself a few hours’ sleep a day, and he was often found at 
work again by his table at two o’clock in the morning. His dress 
was Swedish in cut and colour. All of us are familiar with his blue 
coat, the turned-down collar, and the great smooth brass buttons, 
the buff waistcoat and black cravat, the rough felt hat and the 
high heavy riding-boots with their huge steel spurs. Outward 
signs of his position and rank he never wore. No medal for valour 
or any order adorned his breast, but within was concealed the most 
precious gem, the pulsating brave heart of a soldier, and in his hand 
gleamed the sword of which the Swedish ‘Order of the Sword’ 
must be regarded as a precious symbol. 

Such is the portrait of Charles the Twelfth. What renders it so 
captivating in Swedish eyes? What has made him so dear to 
memory throughout the whole land, in spite of all the misfortunes 
which attended his reign, in spite of the errors of which it is impos- 
sible to acquit him? This is the reason: because, with his faults 
as well as his merits, Charles the Twelfth stands forth as a true son 
of his mother Svea.“ A mother willingly shuts her eyes to the errors 
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of a son and keeps his failures a secret, but she testifies rejoicingly 
to his good and great qualities, delights in his successes, and is 
proud of his fame and glory. 

The era of Charles the Twelfth is no more. A younger genera- 
tion dwells in the land which saw these heroes born. It sometimes 
happens that succeeding generations depreciate what the preceding 
one held great and dear. It is useless to deny that the drift of time 
changes many characteristic traits in a people ; but as long as Sweden 
is free, as long as her sons do not forfeit the freeborn inheritance of 
their fathers, as long as nobility and manly courage, faith and virtue 
still reign in old Manhem, so long all that concerus ‘ King Charles, 
the young hero’ of our ballad, will be held dear and sacred by his 


countrymen. 
* * * * * 


On the 31st of August, 1859, another King Charles stood surrounded 
by some of the highest in the land in the cathedral of Riddarholmen, 
in the Carolingian vault, by the side of the open sarcophagus of 
his renowned namesake. A conscientious examination corroborated 
on this occasion how groundless were all the suspicions that our 
hero fell by the hand of an assassin. Let us thank God for the 
certainty that his life, so full of great deeds, had a better and, for 
him, more worthy ending. 

I, too, was fortunate enough to be permitted to glance at the 
remains of this remarkable man, before whom Europe once trembled, 
and above whose blanched temples innumerable trophies float 
high up in the dome, so eloquent in their silence. The moment is 
as memorable as it was solemn, and the features of Charles the 
Twelfth are deeply impressed on my mind. Leave was given me to 
break off a leaf of the laurel wreath which shadowed his forehead 
and to cut off a lock of his hair, in remembrance of the day. To 
these treasures I can add two more symbolic of Charles, namely, one 
of the trusty swords with which he so often fought his way to victory, 
and his Bible, from the pages of which he derived those precepts that 
impart strength in all vicissitudes, and which are so beautifully 
expressed in the famous old war-cry of the Carolingians—‘ With 
God’s help !’ 

OscaR FREDRIK. 
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INCREASE OF 
CANCER: ITS PROBABLE CAUSE. 


THE public mind has of late been considerably exercised upon the 
subject of a very frightful malady, Leprosy ; and from the universal 
interest in all that concerns that repulsive and mysterious affection 
(interest promptly leading, as is customary among Englishmen, to an 
organised practical expression), as well as from the useful measures of 
investigation already initiated, it is impossible to doubt that large 
sections of our fellow-subjects—to say nothing of races not owning 
British sway—will derive vast benefit. Yet in this country the disease 
is of phenomenal rarity ; not one medical man in a thousand has ever 
seen, or has even been within measurable distance of, a single case. 

Towards a not very dissimilar plague (or group of such), no less 
agonising or less loathsome, over the origin of which a cloud of 
mystery is also supposed to hang, and which, claiming its victims 
abundantly at our own doors, would seem prima facie to possess 
higher claims on our immediate attention, it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that a like intelligent curiosity, once directed, might be simi- 
larly productive of beneficent ends. Hence the purpose of this article. 

Moreover, there are very strong grounds for the belief that the 
evil is advancing, and that with no halting step—on the other 
hand, with considerable rapidity, and with an annually accelerated 
rate of progression. 

The following table, extracted from the Registrar-General’s returns, 
shows the aggregate mortality from diseases of this class in England 
and Wales during the preceding twenty-five years. 
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It might naturally be objected that this large increase is to be 
accounted for by augmented population during the same period. That 
deaths from the cause in question have become relatively, as well as 
numerically, more frequent is, however, shown by the following com- 
putation given on the same authority; the population having pro- 
gressed from 29,680,437 in 1864, to 37,440,494 in 1888. 


Ratio of Annual Death-rate from Cancer to 1,000,000 persons living, 
through period 1864-1888, 
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1870 424 1876 471 ‘| 1882 | 632 


1864 385 
1865 372 1871 | 423 1877 488 | 1883 546 
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385 1872 | 429 1878 503 | 1884 | 6559 


Year | Ratio Year | Ratio Year Ratio | Year | Ratio 
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1867 392 1873 | 444 || 1879 502 | 1885 | 566 
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1868 | 401 1874 | 461 1880 512 | 1886 583 

1869 | 417 1875 | 471 || 1881 520 1887 | 606 
| 1888 610 














The like returns from Ireland, and from ‘that part of the United 
Kingdom commonly but erroneously termed Scotland’ tell the same 
story. Thus in the former, the total population in 1864 amounted to 
5,675,307 ; among whom the deaths- from cancer are stated to have 
been 1,498 (males 664, females 834). In 1884 (taking a period of 
twenty years for the comparison), the population had decreased to 
4,962,693; while the mortality from cancer had increased to 1,947 
(males 836, females 1,111). 

In Scotland the population in 1864 was returned as 3,118,701; 
from among whom cancerous maladies had claimed 1,300 victims 
(males 379, females 921). In 1884 it had increased to 4,962,693 ; 
and the cancer-mortality had advanced to 2,110 (males 789, females 
1,321). 

Again, it is stated, on the authority of Dr. Fordyce Barker, that in 
New York, the proportion of deaths from the above cause, to a million 
persons living, was, in 1875, 400; in 1885, 530. 

In these statistics, we find death from such complaints as ‘ lupus’ 
and ‘ polypus’ included in the total of those ascribed to cancer; 
although the number of instances is far too small appreciably to 
affect the net result. No attempt is made to specify the organ or 
tissue primarily attacked; and the several varieties of malignant 
disease (owning often a widely different exciting cause, as the general 
rule) are all classed under this single heading. Improvements in 
diagnosis, and in the mode of registration, may account in some 
slight measure for the apparent increase. 

Of all the fallacies herein involved, the principal, however—one 
which must ever materially weaken the value of these returns as 
evidence on pathological questions—turns on the rarity, both abso- 
lute and comparative, with which autopsies are performed even in 
hospitals and kindred institutions; on the obscurity which frequently 
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overhangs the course and symptoms of visceral malignant disease ; 
and on the impossibility of accepting the vast majority of medical 
death-certificates (which are required to record the cause of death only 
‘to the best of my knowledge and belief”) as indisputable statements 
of fact. 

In spite of these qualifications, and with all due allowance for the 
large measure of caution indicated, whenever complicated points of 
pathological causation are discussed on a purely numerical basis, the 
steadily progressive increase, both in the total aggregate and in the 
ratio of deaths to population, extending over so large a space of time, 
makes it hardly possible to doubt that the general assertion is correct ; 
and that, for some reason or other, a greatly enhanced prevalence 
of cancer is a very noteworthy feature of the Victorian era. 

Before entering upon an examination of the factors which seem- 
ingly account for the phenomenon, it is necessary very briefly to 
glance at the pathological nature of the more common kinds of 
malignant disease; at the ordinary cause, which in each of these 
appears more immediately to excite and determine the onset of the 
disorder ; and at the morbid process (in all probability, substantially 
one and identical) which underlies the clinical course of all. 

The term ‘ cancer’ being technically included in that of ‘tumour,’ 
two principal classes of ‘ tumour-formation ’ in the body are apparent 
—the Benign, Simple, or Innocent; and the Cancerous, or Malig- 
nant. The former consist, as a rule, of organised and normal tissue, 
often in the nature of a redundant over-growth, or hypertrophy of 
some pre-existing structure ; possess no properties of infectivity, and 
(unless indirectly) rarely involve a fatal result. Although origina- 
ting from cells (as with the cancers, and with every portion of the 
healthy organism), these have undergone higher evolution; in pro- 
portion to the bulk of the whole, the cell-elements yet remaining are 
commonly few in number, and do not exceed the ratio of such in nor- 
mal tissue. The cause of these ‘ overgrowths’ is very obscure; as a 
rule, none can be ascertained ; a much greater. degree of mystery in- 
volves their first appearance, than is the case with malignant neoplasms. 

In cancerous new-growths, on the other hand, a marked and ex- 
treme predaminance of cells over the constituents, is observable, and 
is the common characteristic of the class. The majority of cases take 
rise in parts plentifully supplied with cells; and in each specimen, 
the origin of the new protoplasmic organisms from similar ones, 
proper to the tissue or organ attacked, can usually be more or less 
definitely traced. As soon, however, as the malignant process is 
initiated, the normal ratio of cell-elements to well-formed tissue is 
altogether lost ; and, under conditions wherein higher evolution and 
organisation might naturally be looked for, no such development 
takes place, although partial attempts thereat are often discernible. 
The little specks of protoplasm which compose the main bulk of 
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every malignant tumour, have apparently thrown off allegiance to 
the central authority, are no longer subject to the laws which 
regulate the remainder of the organism, and which bind all its 
complex components into one harmonious whole. They proliferate 
luxuriantly; grow and are nourished, first at the expense of the 
parts immediately adjoining, which they erode and seem, as it 
were, to devour ; subsequently at that of the body generally, whose 
vitality is, of necessity, gradually sapped. A cancer is thus, to all 
intents and purposes, an aggregation of parasitic, independent 
organisms ; living, as parasites do, at the cost of the host which 
affords them shelter. (The pathological phenomenon of ‘ Auto- 
inoculation’ may be pointed out as indicating that this parasitism 
is an actual fact, and not a mere figment of the imagination.) 

As not inaptly termed by a distinguished surgeon, cancer is thus 
an imperium im imperio; and the cardinal feature of the malignant 
process appears to be the reversion of cell-elements to a primitive 
(ameebiform) type—i.e., devolution, in place of histological evolu- 
tion. Hence the inefficacy of drugs; hence also the extreme and 
peculiar infectivity which characterises the most typical varieties, 
so that the parent growth is in these found more or less rapidly to 
generate numerous others, near or distant ; each betraying the source 
whence it has sprung, not only by exact structural likeness to its 
progenitor, but also by indications of comparative youthfulness, 
commonly more or less conspicuous in proportion to its proximity 
to the latter. The path, moreover, by which the cells or protoplasmic 
particles thrown off by the primary deposit—carried either by 
lymph-currents or by the general circulation to other organs or 
tissues, subsequently taking root like plants, and growing wherever 
they have found a favourable soil—have travelled, is usually suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

Now in a certain number of instances, we find this incontrollable 
and exuberant cell-proliferation, which is the essence of cancer- 
formation, initiated by direct mechanical injury or irritation; the 
net result of which must be to lower local vitality, to promote 
degeneracy, and to abrogate more or less the normal physiological 
balance and mutual interdependence of the component tissues. But 
in by far the larger proportion of those varieties of cancer which 
furnish the bulk of the mortality statistics, no such mechanical 
exciting cause can be detected. And as, moreover, it can hardly be 
supposed that any greater proclivity to local injury or irritation 
exists in these than in former days, it is the source of the latter 
which now requires examination; and which, if ascertained, must 
furnish the answer to this inquiry. 

When a rebellion takes place for which no local rationale is 
discernible, it is reasonable to suspect something wrong about the 
central government; so, in those cases of malignant disease for 
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which no adequate motor, in the shape of direct irritation or violence 
applied to the parent-tissue, can be found, we may naturally look for 
an explanation to the condition of the supreme authority—the 
nervous system. According to our present lights, an exact analogy 
obtains between these two sets of phenomena. 

When we investigate the personal history of cancerous patients, 
it is impossible to avoid being struck by the large number who 
speak of immediately antecedent trouble, worry, or mental anxiety. 
In particular, the face of the average woman-sufferer—careworn, 
pallid, thin, and anxious—constitutes a type well known at every 
general hospital; and, apart from the immediate effects of her dis- 
order, bears the unmistakable impress of the long endurance of 
grievously heavy burdens. 

But as most poor mortals (especially among the classes from 
whom hospital patients are drawn) would probably have a somewhat 
similar tale to tell, if they could be prevailed on to disclose it; and 
as, moreover, the suggested cause may, at first sight, seem totally 
inadequate to produce its supposed effect, the above would count for 
little, were it not that Nature occasionally performs, as it were, 
for us, a sufficiently crucial experiment, and develops a cancerous 
growth under such circumstances and conditions that we are fairly 
entitled to claim the sequence not as one merely accidental—as but 


a casual coincidence—but as one of direct and indubitable cause and 


effect. 
Thus, when a lady (for the female sex furnishes by far the larger 


quota of cancer patients, and it is mainly of these that we are now 
‘speaking), previously of good physical health, who is in ease and 
comfortable worldly circumstances, and has led for years a fairly 
happy life, free from toil and care—is subjected to some grievous 
‘trouble, such as the loss of a near relative (or, indeed, the sorrow 
may seem to outsiders a very trivial one, yet is none the less real 
to, and keenly felt by, the subject thereof); and when, in the course 
-of a brief period of weeks subsequent, symptoms of malignant 
disease become apparent, it is impossible to avoid suspecting that 
‘the mental emotions have played an important part in the pheno- 
menon (the influence of every other conceivable agency having, of 
‘course, been previously excluded). And when such instances are 
multiplied, suspicion ripens into certainty; and we cannot but 
regard mental distress as, indeed, a vera causa, a real and im- 
mediate generator of cancer. (Such test-cases cannot, of course, be 
here detailed, but they must be more or less within the cognisance 
of every medical practitioner. ) 

We cannot explain the modus operandi of such agencies ; but the 
immediate sequence is a matter of daily familiarity, insomuch that it 
may be laid down as an axiom, whenever the antecedents of any 
major cancerous growth are to be investigated: ‘ Failing a mechanical 
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exciting cause, a neurotic is always to be found ;’ provided only that 
sufficient evidence of previous history and surroundings is procurable. 
Moreover, it is to be noted that the female, the more neurotic and 
emotional sex, are the principal sufferers from cancer; as also (a 
point of special importance in this connection) that the organs in 
them by far the most prone to diseases of this class are normally in 
health, specially and peculiarly influenced by emotional conditions, 
and by states of the central nervous system. 

Conspicuous mental trouble is the most prominent of such neurotic 
factors, and that most seldom absent as an immediate antecedent 
in the cases alluded to. Others, however, are often encountered ; 
and failing the preceding, the patient gives an account either of 
long illness or of wearisome and exhausting bodily toil, preceding 
the appearance of the tumour. Numerous women date their malady 
from some period of continuous attendance upon a sick relative; and 
laundresses appear to furnish a disproportionately large number of 
cancer-sufferers. 

Then, again, in those instances of malignant disease owning 
direct mechanical irritation, or injury, as the exciting cause; it is 
common to find that the individual has passed through an imme- 
diately antecedent period of specially harassing anxiety and care. It 
is, of course, impossible accurately to gauge the effect of these as 
merely predisposing cases of cancer; but the analogy of the cases 
alluded to above, in which they are seen to act as direct excitants, 
makes their general influence much more than a question of pro- 
bability only. 

We may now briefly notice the principal varieties of cancer, with 
the average and ordinary immediate mode of origin traceable in each 
instance ; at’the prominence attributable (in case of the most pre- 
valent species) to neurotic antecedents, the value and importance of 
which may, to a certain extent, be estimated numerically. It is also 
desirable to allude to the supposed influence of other general causes 
which have been suggested in this connection: in particular to that 
of Heredity. 

The most common kinds (to which alone for the purposes of this 
article it is needful to allude) of malignant new-growth are three :— 


I. Epithelioma =Cancer originating in the epithelial cells coating skin or 
mucous membrane. Always owns a mechanical exciting cause; as a general rule, 
long-continued friction. 

II. Carcinoma or:malignant adenoma = Cancer derived from the secreting cells 
of glands. In the case of the gland (female) most frequently attacked, about 11 
per cent. of the total instances are attributable to sudden injury, as by a blow; in 
the remaining 89 per cent. a neurotic causation (by mental distress, &c.) can alone 
be discovered. 

III. Sarcoma = Cancer due to proliferation of the connective-tissue cells or cor- 
puscles. Some mechanical injury (blow, or strain of fibres) is the usual antecedent ; 
but as many cases are extremely chronic in their course, and as the hurt may be 
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trivial in character; the exciting cause is often obscure, and difficult to ascertain, 
unless the growth happens to be of but recent duration. 

The male sex chiefly rank in Classes I. and III.; but those genera 
are by no means confined to men, and no hard-and-fast line of de- 
marcation, either in respect of the direct excitant, or of the neurotic 
antecedents which appear to predispose, can be drawn between the 
several varieties. The immediate effect of these last is perhaps most 
unquestionable in the residual 89 per cent. of cases (female), referred 
to in Class II., wherein the sequence is a very general rule, and in 
which suspicion of mechanical injury, or of any other seemingly pos- 
sible exciting cause, can be excluded with accuracy. 

The returns above quoted indicate a considerable predominance 
of females among cancer sufferers, but fail to state any particulars 
respecting the species of malignant disease concerned, or to note the 
organ or tissue primarily attacked. The records of the Cancer Hos- 
pital, however, will serve to convey a fairly approximate idea of the 
ratio in which the organs above referred to (as specially under the 
control of the nervous system, and pre-eminently sensitive to phases 
of mental emotion) become thus diseased. Of 21,830 women treated 
at that institution between 1851 (the year of its foundation) and 
1888, no fewer than 17,060, or 78 per cent., are recorded as afflicted 
with cancer here originating. 

By way of roughly testing the proportion again between the 
aggregate of such cases, and those in which the influence of neurotic 
factors is more or less strikingly apparent; it is found that of the 
last 250 female patients admitted with the special forms of cancer re- 
ferred to, forty-three gave some grounds for the suspicion of mechani- 
cal injury as the direct excitant ; of whom, however, fifteen described 
themselves as having undergone much previous distress and anxiety 
in the period immediately preceding the appearance of the new- 
growth. In nineteen no obvious cause was apparent; thirty-two 
gave a history of specially laborious occupations, of hard work and 
privation ; while in 156, or 62 per cent., an account of immediately 
antecedent mental trouble (to the exclusion of every other possible 
factor), often in very poignant and unmistakable form, was ascer- 
tained, on a necessarily somewhat cursory investigation. 

It is hardly permissible to dismiss the subject of cancer-causation 
without glancing for a moment at an element which is popularly 
supposed to account for the appearance of a very large number of 
malignant tumours—if not, indeed, for that of ali. Some years ago, 
the writer undertook an investigation into the validity of this reputed 
agency, the result of which can be only very briefly here referred to. 
Of 1,075 miscellaneous examples of cancer, ranking in one or other of 
the three classes above-mentioned, it was found that 169, or 15°7 
per cent. (including twenty-two very doubtful cases), were all who 
could discover the previous existence of any cancerous relative what- 
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ever. (Almost all cancer-sufferers, as soon as the fact becomes apparent, 
seem to institute for themselves a widely reaching inquiry on this 
point.) On further analysis, the percentage in which a progenitor, 
or even a near relation, had been thus afflicted, and which, therefore, 
might be supposed to countenance some probability of ancestral 
taint, was again very materially reduced. 

On performing a ‘control-experiment,’ and making inquiries 
among a sufficiently large number of persons in different classes, 
who were in no way cancerous, but who yet could point to one or more 
instances of ‘ cancer in the family,’ it was found that of 78 medical 
practitioners, 15 (or 19°2 per cent.); of 79 patients in the Con- | 
sumption Hospital, 9 (or 11°3 per cent.) ; of 175 individuals apply- 
ing at the Cancer Hospital with various non-cancerous ailments, 46 
(or 26°33 per cent.)—were able to do this. 

The conclusion arrived at, therefore (on these and other grounds), 
was that, with the generation of malignant disease, inherited ancestral 
tendencies have really little or nothing to do (unless indirectly, by 
means of the mind, and the never-ceasing fear of this dread malady, 
in most people who have happened thus to lose one or other of their 
kin). So far, moreover, as the present question is concerned, it is 
obvious that Heredity (however it might be supposed to predispose 
in particular instances) can go but a little way towards accounting 
for an increasing ratio of cancerous complaints towards the aggregate 
mortality from other sources.' 

In favour of other general conditions which have been suggested 
as tending to promote the prevalence of cancers—e.g. considerations 
of soil, climate, race, diet, &c.—no even plausible evidence of vali- 
dity, as countenanced by the history of particular cases, can be 
discovered. Some are manifestly, however, included in the sphere of 
the cause here put forth; such, for instance, as the reputed prevalence 
of cancer in ‘ large towns, situated on rivers which periodically over- 
flow their banks ’—presumably centres of busy trade or manufacture. 
No special exemption or the reverse, in point of race, is apparent ; 
and we do not possess sufficient data for estimating the relative fre- 
quency of such maladies among the less civilised nations or tribes. 

It does not, indeed, appear that any explanation of the phenomenon 
in question is forthcoming ; excepting the one advanced, which, it 
may be remarked, is founded on what should surely be regarded as 
the only safe departure for an investigation dealing with questions of 
a pathological causation—clinical experience; and the close study of 
individual examples. We live in a transitional (it is to be hoped also 
in an evolutionary) epoch; when the social surroundings (more or 


! The present very modified theory of cancer-heredity, current in some medical 
circles, holds that the exciting causes of cancer (whatever these may be) act 
especially on individuals predisposed by ancestral taint to malignant developments— 
a view not countenanced by the above inquiry. 
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less passive and vegetative) among which our forefathers’ lot was cast 
have wholly passed away; and when (what is a still more important 
consideration) that robust physique which enabled them to bear their 
burdens, and so conspicuously in many respects to defy all the ordi- 
nary laws of health, has become almost a thing unknown. In the place 
of this sluggish animal existence, we behold on every side ceaseless 
struggle and competition (with the usual corollaries thereof among 
those wounded or vanquished in the strife, bitter suffering and pri- 
vation), anxiety, and worry; felt most keenly, as a rule, by the 
weaker sex. Malignant disease is seen to be but one among many 
indications of the severe stress upon the nervous system which 
modern conditions of life involve ; and of which the evil consequences 
are so immeasurably enhanced by that vicious principle of education 
which mistakes quantity for quality. Until society emerges inta 
some calmer sea—or until the conditions under which men and women 
now commence their voyage are materially improved—a progressive 
increase in the prevalence of cancer, duly proportionate to the grow- 
ing severity of the struggle for existence, may be predicted as a 
matter of course. 


HERBERT SNOW. 





OFFICIAL POLYTHEISM IN CHINA. 


Tue Pekin Gazette, which was established in the year 911 of the 
Christian era, has been regularly published since 1351 a.p., and is 
at the present time edited by a committee of six members of the 
Academy of Han Lin. Not only is it by far the oldest newspaper 
in the world, but it also is,infinitely more instructive and interesting 
than all other existing official gazettes taken together. To the 
student of Oriental statecraft in particular, the yellow volumes in 
which these gazettes, translated into English, are bound up and 
issued annually, should be of remarkable value. For here, in the 
formal record of all the important ordinances, ceremonies, proceed- 
ings, judgments, opinions, and transactions of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, we can see partially unfolded the working constitution of the 
greatest native Asiatic empire and the oldest empire in the world; 
we can follow the movement of the administrative wheels and obtain 
a glimpse of the system upon which the machinery is constructed. 
It becomes thus possible to form some trustworthy conception of the 
principles that underlie this vast organisation—unquestioned autho- 
rity ; lofty ostentation of public morality ; the affectation of profound 
reverence for churches, rituals, and all things pertaining to divinity ; 
deep respect for tradition and ancestral usage coupled with steady en- 
couragement of classic learning; entire religious toleration conjoined 
with the peremptory assertion of civil supremacy; provincial home 
rule controlled, at least in form, by a vigilant and despotic central 
executive ; in short, the continuous experience of many ages applied 
to the management by a foreign dynasty of miscellaneous tribes and 
races and an immense mixed population. We are shown, of course, 
only the external aspect of things; we probably see no more than 
an astute and carefully calculating Government thinks expedient to 
disclose. And we may assume that nowhere are the arcana imperii 
more strictly withheld, so that the reality may be safely guessed to be 
very different from the outward published aspect of affairs. Never- 
theless, in this ample chronicle of current events and transactions, in 
the notifications and orders, in their style and their substance, we can 
recognise a Leviathan Government in full play and power, dealing in a 
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masterful and apparently successful fashion with at least one problem 
that has long troubled the world, and still occasionally perplexes even 
European statesmen. 

In Europe the relations of a State to religion have been usually 
determined only after much conflict over the issues involved ; the 
balance of power has taken many centuries to adjust. In Western 
Asia the position was fixed by Islam—that is, by intolerant unifor- 
mity; in India political anarchy and a wondrous confusion in things 
divine were prevailing when the English came in to solve the question 
by cutting off all connexion with spiritualities. Whereas in China 
the civil power still holds a third and very different course; it not 
only tolerates all religions equally, but has placed them all under its 
own direct jurisdiction; the Emperor is supreme Pontiff as well as 
supreme Governor. Here we may see verified the saying of Hobbes, 
that the religion of the Gentiles is a part of their polity, and nowhere 
have his principles found stronger illustration than in the practice 
of the Chinese Government. ‘Temporal and spiritual,’ said he, ‘are 
but two words brought into the world to make men see double, 
and to mistake their lawful sovereign ;’ an error that would be very 
speedily corrected by the Board of Worship at Pekin, which steadily 
upholds the subordination, as by God’s law, of the ghostly powers to 
the visible sovereignty. This political philosophy combines naturally 
with a profound contempt for the popular superstitions, disguised 
under an imposing display of external respect for all forms of re- 
ligion ; and thus we may arrive at some conception of the attitude of 
the Chinese Government towards belief and worship, as it seems to 
be reflected in the Pekin Gazette. 

The Gazette deals indifferently with science and theology, with 
public instruction and superstitious usages, with the latest European 
inventions and the most primitive forms of worship. Rules for 
competitive examinations and the conferment of educational degrees 
alternate with regulations for sacrifice and orders for the deifica- 
tion of local worthies; high civil and military officers are pro- 
moted and decorated in life or after death indifferently ; the esta- 
blishment of free schools, the launching of steamships, irrigation 
works, post roads, legal decisions, the appointment of Imperial con- 
eubines, appear in company with orders touching the propitiation of 
ghosts, the worship of spirits, the canonisation of notables, and the 
promotion of efficacious divinities. We find decrees awarding incense 
sticks to river gods, tablets and titles to wonder-working shrines ; pre- 
scribing the ritual for dead heroes, for deified abstractions, and for the 
deities who preside over State departments, natural forces, or human 
duties—over War, Wind, or Patriotism. The frequent references to 
ancestor worship and the offerings to the dead show the universality 
of these aboriginal customs; the decrees regulating the incarnation 
of the Buddhist Lamas recognise officially the great. mystery of the 
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transmigration of souls. From the commixture of human with 
divine duties and actions, works and ways, reflected by these mis- 
cellaneous notifications, we may plainly discern the working of a 
Government which draws no fine metaphysical distinctions in treat- 
ing the superintendence and authoritative direction of all beliefs 
and worships, the humblest as well as the highest, as an important 
department of Imperial administration. Nor need we go back toa 
classical dictionary, or collect from all parts of the outlying world 
the grotesque fancies and practices of savage tribes, for evidence 
and examples of the connexion between primitive and posterior forms 
of natural religion. We have here the chief stages and steps in 
religious evolution officially recorded and authenticated ; we see the 
civil power dispassionately patronising the whole series of beliefs and 
institutions, on the sole condition of retaining supreme authority 
over all of them. 

In selecting, from this point of view, a few out of many notifica- 
tions in the Gazettes of the last seven or eight years, we may begin 
with a report that illustrates the widespread notion, which lies at the 
root of all ghost worship, that the spirits of those who after death are 
left. without the proper obsequies must be laid at rest by propitiation. 
This belief may be supposed to be as old as the time when men first 
began to bury, burn, or otherwise dispose of their dead kinsfolk or 
companions ; and in China, where the wandering ghosts and hungry 
demons are innumerable, it is probably one of the original ideas out 
of which has been developed the paramount importance attached to 
the rites of sepulture. The present example is furnished by an 
incident of the French war against China in 1884. 

The Military High Commissioner at Canton writes that in the 
recent campaign on the Tonquin frontier a terrible pestilence broke 
out among the troops, who were obliged to live in holes dug in the 
ground in order to avoid the large shells that burst over them. 
From ten to twenty thousand men died and were ‘ laid in flocks like 
sheep’ in great pits. 


The memorialist would venture to remark that the soldiers in question, who 
were doing their duty in the ranks of battle and went forth on distant service with 
their lances on their shoulders, were the victims of a malignant poison, and died 
one after another, phantom fires playing over their lonely graves in a distant land 
into which their bones were thrown. The officers and men returning from Tonquin 
as they passed through Kuangsi, were unanimous in asserting that the cries of the 
ghosts of their dead men could be heard in the still watches of a cloudy night, 
Although their case may differ from that of soldiers killed in battle, they never- 
theless gave their lives for their country, and are therefore certain of a place in 
his Majesty’s compassionate heart. 


In these circumstances it is proposed to require the regimental 
commanding officers to send up a list of all those who perished in 
this way, so that they may share in the marks of compassionate dis- 
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tinction already accorded to the soldiers who were killed in action. 
It is added that their omission has caused a feeling of disappoint- 
ment in the army generally ; and the object of the report is to obtain 
equal honours for those who died on service with those who were 
killed in action ; but the reason stated is the necessity of appeasing 
unhonoured ghosts. A subsequent Gazette announces that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Hunan has allotted the rent of lands towards 
defraying the cost of periodical rites performed to the memory of 
men who fought and died under his command. He himself has 
never allowed the anniversary to pass without sacrificing to the 
spirits of his departed companions-in-arms, 

In this context may perhaps be placed, as relating to military 
hygiene, a decree exhibiting the imperial concern for the health as 
well as for the spirits of the Chinese army. The decree reviews and 
commends a report of measures taken to chastise certain rebels in 
Hainan, confers upon the general, as a special decoration, a white 
jade thumb-ring and a dagger hilted with jade, and concludes 
thus: 


In view of the pestilential character of the country, as described by the 
Governor-General, in which operations are being carried on, her Majesty the 
Empress has been pleased to order that ten boxes of the pills known as ping an 
tan, or the pill of peace and tranquillity, which have been prepared for Imperial 
use, be bestowed on the officers and men of the force. These pills will be distri- 
buted by General Feng Tzutai, who will proclaim the Imperial will to the army 
under his command, 


But since ten pill-boxes would scarcely go far against epidemic sick- 
ness among troops serving in unhealthy districts, it may be conjectured 
that her Majesty relied principally upon the honorific or possibly 
miraculous effects to be anticipated from this benevolent issue of 
medicine from her private dispensary. 

If demon worship develops out of the fear of malignant ghosts, 
the following extract carries us a little further along the connecting 
line of superstitious usages. A memorial from the Governor of For- 
mosa describes an outburst of pestilence in the island, where the savage 
tribes, who suffered severely from the disease, ‘ endeavoured, according 
to their ordinary custom, to avert it by putting people to death.’ The 
victims were Chinese ; their heads were exposed in front of the houses 
of the murderers ; and these outrages became so frequent in parts of 
the island as to be suppressed only after a petty war. Here we have 
one of the earliest forms of sacrifice and expiation representing the 
belief, which seems to be indigenous among all primitive societies, 
that some virulent plague, like the small-pox in India, is the literal 
embodiment of the wrath of an offended demon, who goes about like 
a wild beast seeking what he may devour, and whose hunger must 
be satiated by victims. In a later stage of the same belief we have 
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the formal human sacrifice, when the victim is offered up according 
to settled ritual or custom. But the simple random killing of the 
first comer seems in the beginning to be sufficient ; for in certain 
parts of India a mysterious and apparently aimless murder may be 
occasionally explained as the fulfilment of a secret vow to one of the 
fiercer divinities. From the expiatory assassinations of the Formosa 
savages, and from the universal Chinese practice of leaving out food 
to appease a ghost’s hunger, up to the annual offerings and libations 
made by the Chinese emperors, to the sacrificial feasting and comme- 
morative sharing of food, one may venture to trace in long succession 
the genealogy and gradual refinement of a natural religious idea. 

That the plain unvarnished worship of ghosts, demons, and animals 
may be traced upward to the higher forms of anthropomorphic religion, 
is a well-known and well-evidenced theory, supported by the survival 
in the later stages of some incongruous habit or function obviously 
belonging to the earlier conceptions. A curious article in the Gazette 
seems to indicate that in China, as elsewhere, a man may be duly 
divinised according to advanced spiritual notions, while he retains 
an attribute or symbolic name that probably points backward to some 
anterior adoration of him under an animal form. 

The Governor-General at Foochow reports receipt of a petition 
with regard toa temple erected to the honour of one Ké Chang Kéng, 
canonised as the ‘White Divine One,’ whose Taoist synonym is the 
White Jade Toad. 

This individual was born in the Sung dynasty, and was skilled in literature 
and the art of medicine. In 1881 he was found responsive to prayer, and on 
application to his Majesty he was invested by imperial decree with the title of 
Divine Aider. Last year a long drought prevailed in the province, but after 
gatherings for prayer had taken place at his templea bountiful rain was vouchsafed. 
The petitioners crave from his Majesty the bestowal of a votive tablet upon this 
saint, together with an additional title and the enrolment of his name on the list 
of worthies to whose manes sacrifice is offered. 


The prayer is granted by decree; and thus, if any conjecture 
may be hazarded upon the indications afforded by such passages 
in the Gazette, the White Jade Toad of Taoism mounts higher in 
the order of divinities, becoming identified with a saint, assuming 
new titles and attributes that tend to disguise a humble or merely 
symbolic origin, and gradually dissolving connection with an obscure 
and somewhat ill-favoured animal. The toad is understood to have 
originally earned divine honours by his reputed power of living for 
centuries, and by certain miraculous qualities which he thereby ac- 
quires. The Frog god of China is known to be the symbolical imperso- 
nation, by an easy association of ideas, of Rain. It is clear that divine 
animals often become entangled in many accidental and arbitrary ways 
with legendary men; and since the fancies and queer incidents out 
of which fables shoot up among primitive folk are endless, any single 
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explanation of animal worship must be utterly inadequate. One 
can only say that it is characteristic of the primitive races of man 
to feel an instinctive affinity with the creatures around them; their 
strong belief in the interchangeability of shape and habits between 
man and other animals may almost be thought to come from a 
kind of reminiscence of a common origin and cousinhood. Their 
minds accept no sheer division between monkeys and men, or 
between the manners of a bear and of some rude hunter clothed in a 
bearskin. Any accident or apparition would convert these floating 
impressions into the realisation of the presence of a familiar spirit in 
some animal; while the very common belief that the souls of living 
as well as dead persons transfer themselves frequently into animal 
bodies may account for many of the complex worships and some of 
the mythical descents. But in China the various shapes and signi- 
fications of popular religion appear to be singularly complicated and 
interfused. The intelligent Chinese layman is understood to define 
his ordinary attitude towards the religions of his country by ex- 
plaining that, not being a priest, he belongs personally to none of 
them, and consults impartially any saint or god, shrine or temple, 
whose response may be expected to remedy his grievance or fulfil 
his desire. Nor do the divine persons or emblems remain attached 
toa single liturgy; they are occasionally found crossing over into 
another rite, taking the higher or lower attributes and metamor- 
phoses that are implied by the particular cult or conception ; and 
representing different religious constituencies accordingly. 

It is obvious, however, that at a period when the productive 
forces of Natural Religion are in full vigour, a Government which 
tolerates and even encourages a fantastic polytheism—undertaking 
only to regulate its practical operation, to run the spiritual electricity 
along manageable wires—must maintain strict watch over the manu- 
facture and circulation of marvels, and upon pretenders to super- 
natural energy. The Gazette furnishes frequent examples of very 
vigorous dealing with unauthorised religious movements, such as 
are apt to breed tumults and sedition in all times and countries, 
particularly where the deities take an active part in all human enter- 
prise. A bureaucracy which identifies the supernatural element so 
closely with administration must be prepared to find supernaturalism 
meddling with politics, and cannot afford to overlook the efflorescence 
of disorderly enthusiasm. According to Hobbes, the ‘ feare of power 
invisible, feigned by the mind or imagined from tales publiquely 
allowed, is Religion; not allowed, Superstition.’ And ‘he that 
presumes to break the Law upon his own or another’s dream or pre- 
tended Vision, or upon other fancy of the power of Invisible Spirits 
than is permitted by the Commonwealth, leaveth the Law of Nature, 
which is a certain offence, and followeth the imagery of his own or 
another private man’s brain.’ These somewhat cynical maxims of 
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the Leviathan have apparently been adopted as guiding principles 
by the philosophic rulers at Pekin, where short and summary ways 
are taken against the disturbers, upon any such pretext, of public 
order. 


A memorial from the Governor of Kneichow reports the capture in that pro- 
vince of the chief of a seditious gang, and his execution. He was by trade a 
carpenter, who picked up in a ruined temple a mutilated book of incantations, and 
set up as a healer of diseases by the recitation of charms. He placed in his room 
a bowl of pure water, before which he engaged in worship, morning and evening, 
and further took to himself twelve disciples, who used to join him in daily worship. 
Having imbued these disciples with a number of theories and told them false 
stories which they took to be true, he ordered them each to take to themselves 
twelve other disciples, that these might again augment their numbers and raise a 
large following. Eventually it was decided to organise a rising, but before the 
movement could be well matured it came to the notice of the authorities, 


who executed the unfortunate carpenter on the spot, leaving it doubt- 
ful whether the story of the intended rising was not invented as an 
excuse for getting rid of an enthusiast. 

But in 1887 a religious impostor succeeded in stirring up an 
actual outbreak, which was put down by troops after a fight in which 
the leader of the insurgents was taken and immediately decapitated. 
From the subsequent examination’ of some prisoners before the 
judicial commissioners it appeared 


that Chao the Ogre, as he styled himself, had persuaded his followers that he 
was gifted with supernatural powers and was in affinity with the spirit of a certain 
mountain. He told them that he could make fighting men and horses out of 
paper, and that he possessed a charm which, if eaten, would enable the partaker to 
do without food. 


The inquiry closed with the decapitation of the witnesses as soon 
as their statements had been recorded; and although the imperial 
decree commends highly the promptitude of the local authorities, 
yet to those versed in the methods of Oriental officialism this 
remarkable alacrity in taking off heads suggests an uneasy suspicion 
that some tangible grievance or maladministration lay at the bottom 
of the commotion. 


The Governor-General of Chihli reports that, in obedience to imperial edict, 
he has succeeded in capturing certain members of a heterodox sect, who have been 
in the habit of worshipping an imaginary being, and unsettling the public mind by 
other superstitious observances. The ringleaders of the sect, when examined, stated 
that their society was divided into four branches, named after the four cardinal 
points, and met together four times a year for worship. Nothing beyond this could 
be established against the sect. . .. The two ringleaders have been sentenced, 
according to the law on the subject, to be sent to Urumtsi as slaves to the soldiery ; 
the rest to punishments less severe. 


In this condition of the public mind, when the unbounded 
credulity of a vast population has to be humoured and yet to be 
controlled, a prudent Government will look closely to the promul- 
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gation of the laws against contraband wonder-working. The Gazette 
publishes a memorial from a member of the Court of Censors, 
referring to the laws enacted by the present imperial dynasty in 
severe prohibition of supernatural stories intended to delude the 
masses, and interdicting ‘the fabrication of heterodox and strange 
wonders by a vicious priesthood for the bewilderment of simple 
folk. His Majesty’s attention is then drawn to a great assemblage 
of men and women that is held at a certain temple, where it is 
given out that the genii gather together, and where women sit at 
night in the corners of the building in order to see fairies. All this, 
the memorialist declares, is clean against faith and morals; and he 
asks ‘ how, in the centre of enlightenment and civilisation, can such 
doings be tolerated?’ Upon this a decree issues, condemning and 
prohibiting them. 


The fabrication of legends by the Buddhist and Taoist priesthood for the 
beguilement of the multitude, as well as the admission of women into the temple 
for the purpose of burning incense, are alike prohibited by law. 


Returning to the orthodox views and practices, we may observe 
that the general aim and tendency of the Gazette notices is toward 
enlisting the divine influences on the side of public utility and 
public morals. If plagues and earthquakes occur, they are part of 
Heaven’s design, to be interpreted by reference to human sins and 
shortcomings. The Censor of the Fakien circuit, reporting on the 
casualties caused by a recent earthquake, shapes his conclusions 
upon the system of a savant of the Han dynasty, who, in explaining 
the operations of the five elements, traced all physical calamities to 
the actions of men. The Censor adopts this theory as reasonable 
and probable, seeing that ever since the Taeping rebellion frequent 
calamities have visited the empire, and that, in spite of the constant 
imperial exhortations, few of his Majesty’s servants honestly do their 
duty. Of late years there has been so much especial laxity in the 
province recently afflicted, that the reporter cannot avoid suggesting 
this remissness of the executive as a probable cause of the disaster. 
One might have supposed that of all sublunary ills an earthquake 
would be most difficult to bring home to the account of a Govern- 
ment, unless it should be taken to indicate defective grasp of the 
situation and a certain degree of ministerial vacillation. Yet the 
Chinese Gazette finds in this incident an excellent occasion for read- 
ing the people a moral lesson against disaffection; so that between 
the caprice of the gods and the iniquities of men in this and 
previous existences, the share of responsibility for national mis- 
fortunes to be eventually accepted by the temporal ruler may be 
considerably reduced. 

What, then, is the system upon which this immense structure of 
supreme authority in all departments has been built up and is main- 
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tained? In the Chinese Government the temporal and spiritual 
powers, instead of leaning toward different centres, meet and support 
each other like an arch, of which the Emperor’s civil and sacred 
prerogative is the keystone. The Emperor is himself the Son of 
Heaven ; he performs the highest sacrifices as Pontiff for the nation ; 
and the official hierarchy includes the chief Buddhist and Taoist 
ecclesiastics, graduated according to spiritual rank and attributes. 
The head of the Taoist priesthood is the Heavenly Master, in whose 
person the spirit of one of the earliest Tao mystics has its official 
residence. According to M. de Groot,' this High Priest from time 
to time revises the list of urban and municipal deities, striking out 
those whom he thinks fit to remove, and usually filling up the 
vacancies by the promotion of mandarins recently deceased. But 
these changes are all submitted for precedent sanction to the Board 
of Worship. 

Tous les ans le pape communique au ministére la liste des mutations qu'il se 
propose de faire dans le personnel divin ; et ce n’est qu’aprés avoir été nanti de la 
confirmation ministérielle de ses décisions qu'il porte celles-ci 4 la connaissance 
des autorités provinciales. 


These urban gods are, it should be explained, neither more nor 
less than divinised men ; they represent the post-mortem promotion 
of distinguished officials to the rank of tutelary deities ; they are 
clothed in official dress, and are all in a manner subordinate to the 
spiritual Lord Mayor at Pekin. They are consulted by the local 


judges, who pass the night in their temple for meditation over a 
peculiarly difficult case; and their importance as functionaries is 
in no wise diminished by death, since each municipal deity is the 
agent or chargé d'affaires within his municipality for the God of 
Hell, to whom all misdeeds are by him regularly reported. It is 
also his duty to arrest and despatch guilty souls to their appointed 
place of punishment below. A similar organisation presides over the 
village community, where one of the more venerated elders is first 
revered as an ancestor, and imperceptibly takes rank on the 
spiritual Board of Guardians. And just as these powerful local 
divinities virtually hold office at the State’s pleasure, so also the 
Lamaist representatives of Buddhism depend for recognition of their 
successive embodiments upon the imperial mandate or congé @élire. 

We can now understand how this unexampled position of the 
Imperial Government enables it to exercise such formal and deliberate 
control, through the Board of Censors, over disorderly spiritualism 
and all undesirable manifestations of superstitious reverence for the 
dead. A decree, passed upon a protest by the Censors against cer- 
tain sacrificial honours that had been unduly paid to a deceased 
magistrate, points out that these honours necessarily imply official 

1 « &tude concernant la religion populaire des Chinois’ (Annales du Musée Guimet, 
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recognition of public merit, and directs that no application for them 
be transmitted until the claims of the dead man shall have been 
carefully verified. And another decree publishes a long report in 
which the Board of Ceremonies make their recommendations as to 
the limitations to be placed upon the canonisation of deceased 
officials. They find, after consulting the dynastic institutions, that 
the erection of special temples in honour of defunct worthies is the 
peculiar prerogative of the throne, and that the privilege of doing 
worship to provincial officers within their own (late) jurisdiction was 
extended to the provinces by a recent order in council, having 
formerly (as it seems) been confined to the metropolis. Various 
suggestions follow regarding the class and kind of distinction to be 
conferred in ordinary cases, with special rules as to persons killed in 
battle or in resisting seditious revolts; so that one almost begins to 
doubt whether, after all, the Chinese system of posthumous honours 
differs greatly, except in outward form and treatment, from the 
pantheons, mausolea, epitaphs, and memorial statuary so common 
in Europe. But in the Western world these things have now be- 
come purely commemorative ; nor 


Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ; 


whereas in China the images, the tablets, the annual offerings of 


flowers, the Gazette notifications, are actually intended, according to 
their popular meaning, for the gratification of illustrious spirits, and to 
conciliate them by compliments. And since worship and wonder-work- 
ing react upon and stimulate each other, the promotion of a notable 
spirit to be a demigod, and thence to the full rank of a divinity in 
charge of some great human interest, is found to be a simple matter 
of notoriety, popular credit, and court favour. 

The meritorious official appears, indeed, in the Gazette nearly as 
often after death as before, with little change of duty or even of 
character ; since the fact of titles and decorations being still showered 
upon him indicates that even by putting off this mortal body one 
does not always become perfectly incorruptible. The Special Com- 
missioner for the survey of the Yellow River writes that ‘the deceased 
high officers who have been canonised as saints of the river have 
appeared in different shapes on the water’s surface at times of immi- 
nent danger from its rise.’ While one particular breach was under 
repair, a deceased worthy, named Pai Ma Chiang, was constantly 
present ; and at a critical moment, when the embankment was giving 
way, he calmed down the flood by a most timely apparition, whereby 
he has justly merited an additional title, ‘in recognition of his services 
to mankind.’ Another memorial claims honorary titles for a spirit 
who guarded the fields from a swarm of locusts; while a famous 
Virgin, who served in the army like Joan of Arc, and died in great 
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honour, is reported for decoration on the ground of having twice 
(since her death) saved a fort that was besieged by rebels. There is 
also a decree conferring honours on the original discoverers of a salt 
spring, who had for centuries become the tutelary deities of the 
locality and who are now officially recognised. And we have nume- 
rous edicts prescribing ritual, and insisting on the decorous and exact 
performance of the periodical sacrifices. 


En Chine, donc, un dieu est l’ame d'un mort, qui au lieu de ne recevoir les 
hommages que des descendants du défunt, regoit des honneurs et des offrandes de 
la nation entiére ou d'une partie considérable de la nation, avec la sanction du 
grand prétre de l’empire.? 

We have here, in short, a strong corroboration of the theory pro- 
mulgated long ago by Euhemerus, which was also positively affirmed 
by the Christian apologists who stood face to face with heathendom 
—that the gods of polytheism were deified men. The sources 
of superstitious phantasy are innumerable, fortuitous, and in the 
highest degree variable ; nevertheless the Euhemeristic hypothesis 
does seem to gain ground with the extension of accurate inquiry ; in 
India it is largely supported by direct observation, while in China it 
not only rests upon ample evidence, but is officially attested. We 
find there the earliest and latest stages of deification joined in a con- 
nected series; we have at the bottom a universal worship of ghosts, 
partly ancestral and commemorative, and in part propitiatory; while 
at the top we have the full-blown adoration of ancient men who 
now preside, as lofty deities, over the operations of Nature or the 
interests of society. No one contests the authentic descent, either 
of the ghost or of the god, from the common stock of humanity. The 
biographies of the God of War and the Goddess of the Seas, two deities 
of the first rank in the Chinese Pantheon, are said to be on record 
in the public archives; there appears to be no more doubt as to 
their human antecedents than as to the identity of the mandarin who 
died last’ year with the urban deity in whom his spirit now resides. 
The deities generally are no less historical personages than the saints 
of a European calendar, than St. Denis, St. Dunstan, or St. Thomas of 
Canterbury; and their earthly origin seems in no way to affect their 
popular reputation. But since in China the right of canonisation and 
the conferment of all celestial honours are retained by the State in 
its own hands, neither sanctity nor even supernaturalism appears to 
acquire for its possessors any political independence. And the foregoing 
extracts from the Gazette, which might easily be multiplied, show the 
vigilant solicitude with which the Imperial Government upholds its 
prerogative of supremacy and strict superintendence over polytheism 
in all its branches. 

Against this vagrant and inorganic natural religion the Buddhist 
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Church stands out in strong relief as an organised sacerdotalism, 
with a fixed canon of scriptures, monastic orders, an imposing cere- 
monial, and a grand tradition. Yet over this Church the State ex- 
ercises a superintendence that is in its outward aspect no less strict 
and imperious. It is well known that Tibet, the chief seat and 
sanctuary of Northern Buddhism, is a province governed by the 
Buddhist Lamas in political subordination to the Chinese empire; 
and the reality of the Home Rule vested in these priests has been 
proved by the recent war which they began and waged against 
British India quite independently of the Pekin Foreign Office. 
Every succession to the chief offices in this hierarchy is in form the 
simple transmigration of a soul; nevertheless it is treated as an 
appointment requiring confirmation by the Chinese sovereign. The 
Dalai Lama, or Head of the Church, who is co-regent of Tibet, is 
chosen, as is commonly known, upon each vacancy by the process of 
discovering the mortal body in whom the spirit of his immediate 
predecessor, when evicted by death from his former tenement, has 
taken up its abode. Two or three very young children are produced, 
whose birth had been accompanied by marvellous sights and sounds, 
and in whom have been observed signs of preternatural wisdom 
and an air of strange unearthly dignity. The records of prodigies 
and miraculous indications are compared and duly verified by the 
Imperial Commissioners; the divine intention is also ascertained by 
casting lots; and finally a report is submitted not unlike the ‘ Relatio’ 
of miracles drawn up by the Roman theologians when a Papal Bull 
is to issue for the canonisation of a saint. 
Then comes, in the Gazette, the order for installation. 


Memorial from the Imperial Resident at Lassa announces that a day has been 
fixed for the enthronement of the incarnation, and that the High Treasurer has 
respectfully solicited that the re-embodiment of the thirteenth generation of the 
Dalai Lama, having now attained the age of four years, and being possessed of 
extraordinary spirituality and intelligence, the spirits have now been reverently 
appealed to, and Buddha has been solemnly invoked by genuine and earnest 
divination. The result has shown that the only superlatively auspicious date is the 
81st of July ; and on this day it is proposed to go forth to meet the re-embodiment 
and bring him to Mount Potala for enthronement. 


A decree follows, sanctioning the enthronement and the presen- 
tation of the usual gifts; whereupon the Resident reports that the 
imperial gifts have been placed under a yellow canopy in a certain 
temple, ‘ where they will be received by the Re-embodiment kneeling 
on his knees, and prostrating himself with his face to the Palace in 
thanks for the Heavenly Bounty.’ In the meantime another 
decree finally disposes of the case of a re-embodiment that had not 
been officially authorised, for there had been some trouble about the 
reappearance in a certain person, with a very long name,? of the spirit 


* ‘Awang Chiamubalch‘uch‘engchiats‘o.’ This seems to be the man mentioned by 
the Abbé Huc, in his work on Tibet, as a wily intriguer. 
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of the Nomén Han, or Prince of the Religious Law (a high Buddhist 
dignitary), who, in a previous reign, had committed offences so 
serious that the privilege of successive births into the world had been 
withdrawn from him for ever, and who ‘perfected his repose ’—i.e. 
departed this life—about 1844. 


We have now received a memcrial from the Military Governor of Ili, stating 
that the Tibetan Lamas with the chiefs of the tribes (who are willing to provide 
1,000 horse for the public service) begged that we would allow Awang to become 
a Lama. We grant him permission to join the priesthood and return to Tibet, 
there to study the sacred writings; but the request that he shall be recognised as 
the embodiment of the Nomén Han is refused. 


Ili is that province in the far north-west of Mongolia which the 
Russians for some time occupied, but afterwards restored to China, 
and this semi-condonation of the spirit’s iniquities in a preceding 
existence is evidently given upon political considerations, The case 
affords some measure of the vast territorial range of these pretensions 
to spiritual autocracy, and of their use in strengthening the imperial 
influence among the distant border tribes. Not the faintest hesita- 
tion on the point of authority can be traced in these decrees: the 
temporal sovereign deals absolutely with the ghostly chiefs ; the em- 
bodiments are treated formally as sacred mysteries and practically as 
conventional fictions that are useful under due control; while the 
publication of all these proceedings in the Gazette keeps this aspect 
of the relations between Church and State well before the people, 
by whom it is probably appreciated and obediently accepted. 

There can be little doubt that this system of bringing both the 
living and the dead, men, ghosts, and gods, equally within the im- 
perial prerogative must help to confirm and perpetuate that fusion 
and intermixture of human and divine affairs, that indistinctness of 
the dividing line between the two spheres of existence, to which re- 
ference has already been made. A recent English writer has ingeni- 
ously twisted certain Scriptural expressions and metaphors into a chain 
of evidence to support an hypothesis of Natural law in the Spiritual 
world which would square very well, in many respects, with the 
popular Chinese notion of the subjection of spirits to human statute. 
For the Chinese also believe that the law of visible nature extends 
to the world of spirits ; and if the imperial ordinances do not actually 
run in the realms below, they have at any rate to be obeyed by all 
who desire to revisit the upper regions. And one obvious consequence 
of being incessantly under such a dispensation, in such an environ- 
ment, is that many of the Chinese myths and fables bear an adminis- 
trative character, and are founded on the fancy, serious or sarcastic, 
of a Plutonic bureaucracy and a well-organised official system in 
Hades. A few years ago Mr. H. Giles brought out, under the title 
of ‘ Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio,’ a translation of the most 
popular story-book in China. It opens with atale headed ‘ Examina- 
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tion for the Post of Guardian Angel,’ relating how a graduate having 
been mysteriously summoned before a board of examining deities, 
apparently presided over by the God of War, was appointed Guardian 
Angel in Hunan. As this was equivalent to promotion into the next 
world, because the qualification for Angelship is Death, he pleaded 
hard for a respite, and was allowed to put off joining his post for 
nine years ; whereupon he awoke as out of a trance, tarried nine years 
longer in life, and passed away quietly at the appointed time. There 
is also an odd tale of a man whose degree was gained for him by a 
ghost ; and another of certain literati who were sent for by Yen Lo, 
the ruler of Hades, to compose an inscription for a tower that he had 
erected there, and who showed no alacrity in obeying this euphemis- 
tic summons to depart hence. From another story it appears that 
although devils are ordinarily commissioned by the Chinese Pluto to 
convey messages from below, yet since they are unable, like fish out 
of water, to endure beyond a short time the light and air of the 
earth’s surface, the authorities of Hell and Purgatory are often obliged 
to press the souls of living men into temporary employ. It is also 
necessary to disembody a soul whenever some one is wanted to do an 
errand from earth to Hades, because the devils do not take orders 
from an earthly official; and while a diabolic messenger can only 
communicate with mortals by assuming some phenomenal human 
form, so the soul cannot make its journey to the shades below except 
by leaving its body behind in a cataleptic condition, awaiting return. 
We have thus a constant interchange of states through the facility 
of disembodiment and the incessant re-appearance of spirits and 
wandering ghosts in various shapes and roles, making personal identity 
uncertain, mingling apparitions and revenants with the palpable 
human crowd, and familiarising the mind with the sense of frequent 
passage to and fro, as if the gates of Life and Death stood always 
open. 

Mr. T‘aing Ping, ‘ who took the highest degree in the year 1661,’ 
had the misfortune to lose his soul, which escaped one day like 
smoke from a chimney, and was unable to find its way back to its 
mortal tenement. The lost spirit found a Buddhist priest sitting 
by the roadside, who recommended him, as a scholar, to apply to 
Confucius and the God of Literature, by whom the case seems to 
have been specially laid before Buddha himself, who at last gave 
him a guide to show him where his body still lay. The story is 
noticed here because it introduces the representatives of three 
religions as consulted in the matter, although the last and highest 
place is allotted to Sakya Muni, the Buddha. But perhaps none of 
these fables bears more instructively upon the point for which they 
are now quoted than the anecdote (in a note) of the Emperor Tai 
Tung, whose soul visited the infernal regions and promised to send 
Yen Lo (Pluto) a melon. 
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When his Majesty recovered from the trance into which he had been plunged, 
he gave orders that his promise was to be fulfilled. Just then a man named Lin 
Chu‘an observed a priest with a hairpin belonging to his wife, and, misconstruing 
the manner in which possession of it had been obtained, abused his wife so severely 
that she committed suicide. Lin Chu‘an himself then determined to follow her 
example, and to convey the melon to Yen Lo, for which act he was subsequently 
deified. 


Nor is this the only instance of deification for personal service to 
an emperor. It is related elsewhere that an emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, to whom shaving was most painful, was one day attended 
upon by a person who shaved him with such miraculous ease that a 
large reward was at once offered to the operator, who then revealed 
himself as an ancient sage canonised, and demanded admission to 
the higher order of State divinities. His claims to official apotheosis 
as the God of Letters were admitted, and the foregoing legend 
explains why he is also the patron saint of Chinese barbers. 

Two distinct yet closely allied conceptions may be traced in 
these stories, which are mentioned here because they may be taken 
to represent the rudimentary forms of imaginative belief that expand 
later into the grand processes of deification registered in the Gazette. 
The first is the idea that a person who falls into a swoon or deep sleep 
has been possibly placed on some incorporeal duty, or is visiting that 
extra-mundane region which can only be reached by putting off this 
mortal vesture of humanity. It is the notion of the adventures of a 
soul in dreamland being real. The second conception carries us 
from the domain of Sleep to that of Death, his twin-brother and co- 
regent; for in one sense death is to a race no more than sleep is 
to the individual; there are incessant interruptions of consciousness 
as the generations pass, but the body corporate survives and is 
strengthened, while the ideas, feelings, and habits are trans- 
mitted unbroken. According to this latter conception, messages imay 
be sent to Hades by men who shall have been specially despatched 
there by death, or who shall have departed this life on some par- 
ticular duty in that quarter. We all know that these are two very 
ancient, almost ubiquitous, ideas, which have ramified widely into 
various modes and expressions of primitive superstition, and have 
had along development in the history of religions.‘ The notion 
that the soul leaves the body during a trance or lethargy lies, 
according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, at the root of conceptions of 
a second life after death; a soul may go and return, until to 
the body it finally returns no more, but it nevertheless exists 
and can be communicated with in an invisible region beyond. 
To that region, whenever a message is to be sent, the second idea 


‘ «From this ignorance of how to distinguish Dreams and other strong fancies from 
Vision and Sense, did arise the greatest part of the Religion of the Gentiles in times 
pust ’ (Hobbes’ Leviathan). 
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of liberating some unlucky soul from its body, naturally follows 
among those with whom human life is of no more account than spilt 
water. It is upon authentic record that human beings were formerly 
slain in China at the obsequies of great persons, though the practice, 
which was evidently the survival of earlier tribal customs, softened 
down into the milder form of voluntary self-sacrifice, usually by self-in- 
humation with thedeceased. It then entered the symbolicand fictitious 
stage, when the custom of interring with a corpse images of wood or 
of straw became universal; until it now seems to have dwindled 
down into the burning of paper dolls at a funeral. And thus, from 
the bloody immolation of victims at the funeral of a savage warrior, 
up to the tranquil self-sacrifice of the Chinaman, who agrees in 
remorseful expiation to accommodate his sovereign by delivering a 
present in Hades, one may trace the upward modification in form 
and sentiment of this antique custom, which, in the present writer’s 
opinion, indicates one of the principal and earliest motives of human 
sacrifice. In a ruder society poor Lin Chu’an would have been 
violently despatched to the infernal gods; while under the civilised 
Chinese régime it is at least assumed decorously that he happened 
to be going that way on his own affairs, and might do the Emperor’s 
bidding without personal inconvenience, Among savages the ‘ other 
self’ is occupied during a swoon in some congenial manner—usually 
brutal or absurd; among the Chinese it is passing an examination, 
discharging municipal functions, or engaged in some other business 
that accords with the daydreams of a highly-educated and much- 
governed people. 

It is easy to perceive how all this vivid realisation of two ex- 
istences with similar environment and occupations may fall in with 
and support the cardinal political theory of the subordination, for all 
administrative purposes, of things spiritual to the temporal authority. 
For if the two states of being so much resemble each other, if inter- 
course between the two worlds is not much rarer than between two 
strange countries, and if the spirits who haunt the visible world are 
merely disembodied men whose previous history is perfectly well 
known, and who are open, now as formerly, to official manipulation— 
this leaves little room for pretension on sacerdotal or supernatural 
grounds to independence of the sovereign power. Hades itself can 
be treated like Tibet, as an outlying province of the empire under a 
mysterious kind of hieratic home rule; and, within the Emperor’s 
terrestrial dominions at any rate, any tendency of spiritual persons, 
disembodied or divinised, to insubordination or local disaffection 
would be inconsistent with their accepted position under his Govern- 
ment. As politicians who can command success do not always trouble 
themselves to deserve it, so a potentate who bestows distinctions 
upon divinities need not be at the pains of securing their approba- 
tion or mitigating their anger by any such self-humiliation as hes 
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been practised by priest-ridden kings. A simple tribal chief may 
prostrate himself before the god of his family or his mountain ; but 
a mighty emperor, though he shows all decent reverence to established 
images and worships, has in fact more dignified ways of dealing with 
a great multitude of deities, among whom it is obviously necessary 
to uphold the authoritative principle that order is Heaven’s first 
law. Here again, it may be said, we may follow a primitive idea 
through the process of gradual refinement; beginning with the 
grotesque supplications of a savage to wandering ghosts or 
capricious sprites, and rising gradually to the high regulative 
ceremonial of the Chinese Government. We see the gods improve 
steadily in form and function; the rites are organised and subjected 
to proper control; in short, we see religion, politics, and society 
keeping step and marching abreast as they submit to discipline and 
go through their evolutions. The cardinal fact of the religious 
system, the line that strings together all these formal changes, is the 
apotheosis of man; ‘ the great idol of the pagans is deified humanity.’ 

The religious polity of the Chinese is thus a powerful pagan realisa- 
tion of Hobbesism ; and though it seems to have been carried further in 
China than among the empires of antiquity, we may conjecture that 
the principle has prevailed more or less in all governments that have 
had to deal with religion in its inorganic state—with Natural 
Religion, as it grows up out of the free exuberance of man’s fears and 
fancies. In Western Europe, where we have been for centuries accus- 
tomed to treat religion metaphysically, it may be surprising to find 
that even towards polytheism a Government should be able to assume 
so dictatorial and cynical an attitude. But we have to remember, in 
the first place, that polytheism has in fact never been treated seriously 
by statesmen or philosophers, except possibly by the English in India; 
and secondly, that this practical way of handling it is warranted and 
partly explained by a right appreciation of the ideas which, from the 
day of classic paganism, underlie the popular worship. 

Piety, says Euthyphro, in his dialogue with Socrates, ‘is an art 
which gods and men have of doing business with each other.’> And 
so in the Pekin Gazette we find the ritual and worships of poly- 
theism treated as the Art of dealing with the unintelligible in- 
fluences and incalculable forces by which the ignorant multitude 
finds itself to be surrounded. So long as these forces are believed 
to be more or less under the influence of the beings who rise to 
distinction in the domain of ghosts and spirits, this Art consists 
mainly of propitiation, by prayers, gifts, and honours; and when 
wider experience and more accurate observation of consequences 
prove this method to be at least uncertain, religion tends naturally 
to withdraw within the sphere of metaphysics and morality. For 
morality, being a generalised experience of the right way of living, 

5 Dialogues of Platv (Jowett’s Translation). 
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may in this sense be regarded as a wise and far-seeing appre- 
ciation of the conditions of the struggle for existence ; the moralist 
utilises the blind forces reasonably instead of battling against them ; 
they are made conducive to human welfare, like a river that is 
drawn off to turn a water-mill. In the same manner the Chinese 
Government, conscious of its inability to dam up or disregard the 
floods of superstition which saturate the Chinese people, endeavours 
to treat this kind of religion as a natural phenomenon like the 
rains or the shifting rivers, and makes the best of it by taking the 
matter under executive control in order to direct the inundations into 
fixed channels. 

There has of late been much speculation, in books and lectures, 
regarding the origin and evolution of Natural Religion; and the out- 
lying corners of the earth have been ransacked for any myth, legend, 
custom, or fanciful delusion that may be supposed to throw light 
upon the connection between the earliest and later superstitions. 
If it were possible for any one to make a comparative study, within 
the countries themselves, of the popular religions now existing in 
India and China respectively, the results would be probably far more 
instructive to the scientific inquirer than collections of dubious 
folklore or the idiotic stories told by Digger Indians and Esquimaux. 
Here in Eastern Asia we may see two societies of first-class magni- 
tude, resting upon high antiquity and continuous traditions, in one 
of which Natural Religion has for centuries been under the moulding 
hands of a powerful priestly caste, by whom polytheism is fostered 
and humoured as the embroidered veil of certain profound inner 
truths and doctrines that lie behind it. In the other country the 
State, not the priesthood, has assumed the supreme direction of 
divine things, and the deep metaphysical background is necessarily 
wanting. In both countries the polytheism seems to have this 
common characteristic, that it has come down to the present day 
from time immemorial without essential change; that it has grown 
up and still flourishes freely and naturally, as it was in the Juventus 
Mundi. The primordial ideas as to the nature of the gods, and their 
ways with then, survive side by side with the loftiest liturgies, with 
philosophy, with rationalism ; the simplest rites are practised more 
or less by all classes, indiscriminately and good-humouredly; it is 
like a religious fair open to all who cater for the amusement, the 
astonishment, or the credulity of the crowd. To the Chinese man of 
letters or the Hindu transcendentalist, as formerly to the cultivated 
Roman of the empire, the inconsistency and multiplicity of beliefs 
and worships present no administrative or intellectual difficulty. One 
explanation is found in the confluence of races and deities under a 
single great territorial dominion ; for trade and conquest, military or 
commercial expeditions, the opening out of new communications, 
the annexing of new provinces, all tend to cross, complicate, 
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and multiply the myths and forms of worship, so long as the 
world practises free trade in religious things. We all know how 
the importation of strange gods and foreign rites produced the con- 
fused polytheism of the Roman empire; where, however, it fell so 
far below the rising intellectual level of civil society that it was 
easily swept away by Christianity. Then came a reverse process, 
when religion attained its highest elevation and civil society relapsed 
into barbarism. From the period when Christianity and Islam made 
a partition of the provinces of the dismembered Roman empire, these 
two great militant and missionary faiths have for centuries been 
treating all other worships in a manner unknown, it may be said, to 
the pre-Christian world ; stamping out obscure rites and indigenous 
deities ; extirpating them utterly by fire and sword. Remembering 
that the destruction of paganism and the tremendous conflicts of 
rival religions are facts of capital importance in the history of the 
nations from Ireland to the Indus, we may well regard with attentive 
curiosity the spiritual condition of a country like China, in which 
no such events seem ever to have happened on any great scale 
before the Taeping rebellion of our own era. And now that England 
has added to her Indian sovereignty a great Indo-Chinese kingdom, 
peopled by Buddhists, it may be worth her while, for reasons which 
concern our administrators, to consider whether the modern State 
policy of leaving a religion to shift for itself is universally applicable 
or particularly appropriate. 
A. C. LYALL. 
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THE PRESS AND GOVERNMENT. 


WHETHER the relations between the newspaper press and ‘the 
Government of the day’ are less intimate than they used to be, or 
rather than they were for a considerable period, may be questioned. 
Of course they vary from time to time, as Governments need or seem 
to need the aid of a party press. In periods of stress and ex- 
citement they naturally become more intimate than when a powerful 
Ministry is permitted to jog along upon comparatively untroubled 
paths. But when all due allowance has been made for that con- 
sideration, I believe it will be found that Governments are much 
more indifferent in their courtship of the press than they used 
to be. Still, the old relations continue. They are cultivated with 
some interest on both sides, though with caution on either, and not 
a little jealousy and dislike on one. For to suppose that in any 
country the influence of the press was ever a delight to the Govern- 
ment would be a complete mistake. It is a rival influence, often a 
conflicting influence, sometimes (as it has proved in our own country 
on various occasions) a commanding or destroying influence. Its 
natural basis is No respect of persons. Its business is criticism. Its 
natural sphere of operation lies between Government and people, 
with bearings upon both and a particular solicitude to please and 
benefit the latter. The Press is sometimes a nuisance to Ministers 
because it preaches triumphantly from imperfect information; at 
other times because it discovers too much of the truth, and makes 
inconvenient exposures of neglect, error, fraudulent pretence, and 
false principle. How should it be loved by those who suffer from 
the operation? Even in countries where journalism is most of a 
tool it is by no means loved in high places. There it is feared while 
it is despised ; for no one can ever say how long it may be kept under 
control, and there is usually an independent print or two in most 
civilised nations to bring servility into relief and undo the work of 
journalistic hacks. 

But we are not looking at home when we make that remark. In 
England we may boast of a newspaper press that could always be 
called independent on the whole and in the main. As much as that 
could be said for it at its worst and lowest point ; and it has deserved 
a far less qualified praise as long as the oldest of us can remember. 
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Strong party journals there have always been, of course, since the days 
of gazettes that were mere distributors of news. All newspapersof the 
general sort belong more or less to the Ins or the Outs; and some 
have been established by politicians for the mere purpose of serving 
a party. Moreover, candour compels us to admit that it is no un- 
common things for journals of all denominations to push the spirit 
of partisanship to the verge of absolute dishonesty, or even a yard 
or two beyond; and to do so by such means as the suggestion 
of what is not true and the distortion of what is. Here, however, 
we should remember how feverish political partisanship may become. 
Love itself is not more of a madness than this other passion, when 
once well kindled; and then we are so fearfully and wonderfully 
made! Jesuitry: we all know what we mean by that, and all know 
how to start at its amazing self-deceits in men truly religious ; but 
we do not all know when we practise the same outrageous error as 
burning patriots. Besides, there is a vast difference between the 
too enthusiastic or too Dalgettian service of a party (which is always 
supposed to embody an aggregate of principle necessary for the 
common good) and the valeting of half-a-dozen individuals who, 
while they are at the head of the State, may be much more false to 
it than neglectful of their own designs and ambitions. Of that 
kind of press-corruption there has never been much in England; 
and if something of the sort has been prevalent of late years, it is 
to be explained by a personal enthusiasm which is again a kind of 
madness: being very like that which seized upon all who came under 
the spell of that clever, fascinating, but unrighteous female, Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

Party newspapers, however, are often in the dilemma of having to 
choose between party principles—or even something more important 
—and the party chiefs. Ministers are not always wise; they are not 
always good. Seeming wise and seeming good, they sometimes go 
off into fatal mistakes or culpable self-seeking. History mourns 
many such cases; and we may depend upon it that they did not 
cease to recur with the last change of costume. Yet there is a 
disposition to believe that it is mere romance to suspect gross 
political error, gross political iniquity in the plain polite gentlemen 
who govern us nowadays. Nevertheless, disturbing aberrations do 
occur from time to time—we have had fresh examples of them very 
lately ; and then the difficulty of the party journalist arises. Ifhe 
allows them to pass, or stands up in defence of the delinquent, he 
not only suffers self-humiliation at the moment, but knows that he 
may assist the perpetuation of mischief. Or, should he think of de- 
nouncing them, he is immediately shaken by the fear that, in weaken- 
ing the Government, he may weaken ‘the party’ and open himself to 
accusation on that score. It is a sad case, and only those who are 
acquainted with the inner world of journalism are aware of how fre- 
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quently it happens, and what pain and grief, what wrath and what 
cursing it evokes in editorial offices. But the matter may be worse. 
It may not be a mere bad blunder that has to be dealt with. It may 
not even be—(though that is more serious)—a false step which at 
the same time reveals a telling imperfection of character. It may be 
something that. bespeaks treachery to political principle: in other 
words, to the hopes, the expectations, the beliefs, the efforts, the 
trust of the party. What isthe party newspaper to do then? What 
‘line’ is it to take? This is not a question to be settled offhand, 
because there are always a certain number of men in every party who 
believe that their leaders must have some profoundly clever motive 
in going wrong, or else lie underirresistible compulsion. The world- 
worn journalist has a very small share of such delusions; but what 
course is he likely to take under the supposed circumstances? Most 
of us would agree, I think, as to what he ought to do by good rights. 
He should follow the bent of his inclination; pursue the natural 
course of his trade; stand up for the party, its principles, and its trust 
against the selfishness, the cowardice, the treachery of its leaders, 
endeavouring either to restore their courage and their sense of duty 
or to place them in retirement. 

Yes, but with what prospect of success? We are obliged to con- 
sider that, the more so as it is a fixed article of policy in all news. 
paper offices never to drive at any point, small or great, unless there 
is a good chance of carrying it. Failure even in the best of causes 
is accounted too humiliating to be lightly risked. Now, in sucha 
case as we are considering, the prospect of success is a feeble one. 
Again we come back to the very different ‘influence of the press’ 
to-day and when it spoke in simpler times with a few strong voices, 
and not in a babel of competitive roaring that dulls and confounds 
attention. When the press was a newer and more unembarrassed 
power in political affairs, it did not much doubt what was to be done 
with a really great occasion. It knew what was expected of its 
springing virtues, seized the opportunity of displaying its indepen- 
dent might, and made itself more feared and powerful in doing a good 
stroke of work. The same attempt might in these days go for very 
little, and perhaps (an awful consideration) for nothing. No single 
newspaper, however powerful, nor any two or three together, can 
reckon on controlling or ‘destroying ministries’ (as the old boast 
ran) by mere force of criticism, and both parties are aware of it. 
The result is that the one has less occasion to fear and the other is 
Jess disposed to venture attacks which can always be described as 
inconsiderate and injudicious. 

But, of course, every Government is willing to cultivate good rela- 
tions with the greater newspapers. The reputation of no public man 
is quite beyond the range of their influence, and public men are 
naturally more solicitous of standing well in popular estimation than 
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they were when place, power, and privilege were almost entirely in 
the hands of the Crown and a few great families. Indeed, the con- 
siderations that drive Ministers and men of ministerial rank to the 
platform forbid them to neglect a friendship which they would 
gladly do without. The relation between them may be likened to 
that of rival beauties compelled to mutual civility, when one of them 
is scornfully conscious of a patrician rank which the other cannot 
pretend to, and is careless of acknowledging in her superior. How- 
ever, civility has to be maintained; for when the statesman has 
no doubtful measure to propose, no dubious experiment to try, no 
unexpected opposition to overcome, he has generally some blunder 
to cover or some misfortune to repair; and in all such cases the aid 
of two or three great newspapers is valuable. Even when the 
measure seems worse than doubtful, or the blunder simply vicious, 
the one may be ‘let down’ and the other palliated by a friendship 
which is not merely inspired by party preference, but is personal also. 
Besides, there are many things which a Minister may wish’ to have 
said without being able to say them himself. Here, again, a friendly 
press is useful, and is put to use. But it would be an’ entire mis- 
take to imagine that the statesmen of any party stoop to cajole or 
to ‘nobble’ the gentlemen of the press, or even those who, standing 
foremost in their profession, seem most worth the pains. It is not 
uncommonly believed to be done; but nothing in my knowledge, 
which is neither very recent nor very limited, justifies the belief. 
Here and there an advertising politician may adopt such tactics and 
in some measure succeed. It would be easy to name one or two 
such personages, but they are small—consciously small, perhaps. 
Generally speaking, they are well seen through by the able editors 
who yet give them a hand; they rarely come to anything,‘and, after 
a little flutter of notoriety, sink into the place that befits their 
character and their parts. The capable strong man with his foot 
on the ladder is more punctilious; and of flattering and nobbling, 
where the process could be most hopefully plied, there is so little that 
I am inclined to say there is none at all. A good deal of intercourse, 
no doubt, there is; and, very possibly, it is not less smooth and fre- 
quent when the journalist is at the same time powerful and yielding. 

For that he sometimes is ; and, of course, when we are considering 
the relations of Government and Press, we must look to the part 
that is commonly played by both. It is quite conceivable, for 
instance, even in a country like this, that a great Minister need not 
trouble himself much, where the press is concerned, to flatter or 
cajole. Admission to the social courtesies that are due to his own 
‘set’; the familiar how d’ye do ; occasional dinner invitations ; quiet 
little talks on public affairs, about as confidential as those which the 
great man holds with everybody about him—such amenities as these 
might be enough to win subserviency. Butis subserviency often won ? 
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When the good reader has listened to all that the satirist within 
him has to say on the subject, he will do well to believe nothing of 
the kind. Of course, we are not to suppose that social influences 
which have their effect on everybody else are powerless in the case 
of newspaper editors; and it will occur to all who are sufficiently 
interested in the matter to think about it, that State secretaries have 
much more to offer for newspaper friendship than dinner invitations 
and cards for evening parties. They have information at their dis- 
posal; hot news; hints as to policies, native or foreign ; high gossip, 
harmless but eminently fluttering; and these things are the very 
commodities of the journalist’s trade. They are as good as money, and 
are, indeed, precisely the sort of material which he spends vast sums 
every year to obtain. We may have something to say about the possi- 
bilities of traffic on this ground presently; but first let this be 
remarked. While a very respectable pride, a perfectly intelligible 
jealousy, and the smart of irritations not infrequent, straiten the 
relations of high official persons with the gentlemen of the press, the 
journalist has his own points of pride too. If journalism must be 
called a profession—though I do not allow that it is, any more than 
statesmanship itself—then we may say that there is no profession so 
essentially and thoroughly democratic. In no other body of men 
can be found so strong a spirit of independence, or a more watchful 
jealousy of every seeming encroachment on it. Perhaps I may be 
told that I am only speaking of the bettermost sort of journalism— 
and perhapsI am. But the bettermost sort is no small part of the 
whole; it is really all that is worth speaking of; while as for the 
rest, I am sure of this: in no other ‘profession’ is dishonesty 
practised with a keener or more constant sense of shame. When we 
reflect, however, upon the functions of political journalism, we shall 
see that this is only in the nature of things. It is in the nature of 
things that diplomacy should be (though not altogether) an art of 
lying ; and when that is understood, not only do its hypocrisies, 
concealments, and deceits become respectable, but the diplomatist 
who is the best hand at such tools ranks high in our estimation. 
Journalism has its raison d’étre too, and it is a totally different 
thing, root and branch. Of that every man employed in it is aware ; 
and though he may sometimes violate his duty he can never for- 
get what it is, and what is expected of him by the public whom he 
pretends to guide and inform. Without independence he is nothing, 
unless it is something to be an impostor. Independence is his 
grand point of pride. In him it is a quality that cannot be put off 
and on, as some other kinds of independence may be. If it goes, it 
is gone; and it can hardly be bartered secretly. In most cases the 
loss of it may be traced by any observant reader of what he writes, 
while the lapse is, of course, well noted by the pleased but con- 
temptuous personage whom it is meant to serve. These are safe- 
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guards and preventives of considerable force, and they operate 
efficiently. Not always with complete efficiency, however, and we 
shall presently discover some of the reasons why. 

It may be asked whether, after all, the ‘information’ advantages 
which every Government can offer really fail to seduce; whether it 
is not natural and right that a party newspaper should follow the 
lead and support the tactics of the party chiefs; and whether, as a 
matter of fact, that is not the practice of the more important journals, 
though party tactics do often savour of the diplomatic arts. 

The answer is that no doubt the information advantages are 
seductive, and no doubt they are of substantial value. But they are 
not so valuable as the world without may be inclined to suppose, or 
as most novices in editorial work fancy them. Moreover, they are of 
least importance to the most important journals; for nowadays the 
greater newspapers have wide means of obtaining every sort of infor- 
mation. Besides, whatever information the Government offices have 
to bestow must now be shared pretty evenly by a dozen newspapers 
in country and town, which is no particular favour; and in order to 
avoid jealousy important news must be distributed to the whole 
dozen at the same time. It is yet more to the purpose that Ministers 
are chary of imparting information of moment unless it be to serve 
some design of their own, by which I do not mean a personal 
or selfish design. For, in the first place, it is rather against the 
dignity of the ministerial office to do so. In the next, what seems 
perfectly clear and settled to-day will sometimes take a sudden 
change and wear a totally different complexion to-morrow. In the 
domain of foreign affairs this often happens. There is always some 
degree of danger, therefore, in communicating news of impending 
events (the journalist’s most coveted commodity), however certain 
of occurrence they may seem to be; for the highest authorities may 
find themselves mistaken, and they never like to appear so. As for 
events of public importance that have already happened, not many 
of them remain anybody’s secret long; and wherever there are reeds 
to rustle, there the press has ears to hear. Much that Governments 
intend or propose, much that is actually going on (e.g. Cabinet 
dissensions and changes), cannot possibly be told for publication, 
even by a hint. 

But yet a good deal of this sort of matter can be communicated, 
and often is—on conditions of dubious advantage. Assured of the 
trustworthiness of this or that newspaper editor, a Minister will ad- 
mit him to information of grave importance or telling significance ; 
but this he will do saying, ‘ You understand that this is merely for 
your own guidance ; not a word of it, not a hint of it, must appear 
in your journal.’ To the newspaper editor who cares for nothing 
but sensational ‘ items’ such a communication would probably appear 
ridiculous. But for the man who seriously concerns himself with 
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the conduct of affairs, and would far rather be dull than go wrong, 
it is very valuable indeed. It supplies him with an inner light by 
which a whole series of events, perhaps, may be more accurately 
judged, either as they recently unfolded themselves or as they begin 
to develop under his eyes. He cannot say in his newspaper what he 
is forbidden to say, but the error of what he might have said is 
avoided. How great an advantage that is need not be told, and it 
is one that journalists of a certain standing often profit by. But the 
same men can tell you that communications of this kind are some- 
times a mere burden and vexation. It occasionally happens, indeed, 
that the moment they are uttered the recipient would gladly hand 
them back, with a request that the donor would be good enough to 
consider that he had never opened his lips on the subject. That, of 
course, it is impossible todo. But what if the embarrassed editor 
has already received the same intelligence—received it, too, from 
no improper source, and quite unhampered by conditions of secrecy ? 
In that case he finds himself in an unpleasant corner. It would 
be injudicious, unseemly, and unavailing to say that he knew all 
about it before. He can only thank his second informant, and 
studiously refrain from making any public use of what he had 
gained from the first. To be sure, this is an accident of compara- 
tively rare occurrence ; but it is by no means an uncommon thing to 
be told in strict official confidence one day what you learn under no 
restraint of secrecy the next. In that case, of course, the one com- 
munication cripples the uses of the other completely. You may be 
strengly persuaded that the public should not remain in ignorance 
of what has come to your knowledge, and yet you are bound to 
abstain from throwing out the merest hint of the matter. And if it 
should occur to you that the prime intention of your ministerial in- 
formant was not to inform, but to put every possible source of in- 
formation on that subject under the seal of ‘ confidence,’ your case 
remains unimproved. 

Spite of all such diminutions and drawbacks as these, however, 
it is generally believed in newspaper offices to be a very advanta- 
geous thing to have good relations with great official persons, and 
perhaps it is. Information is obtained, for public use or private 
guidance. Besides, a means of correcting intelligence gained in 
other ways is afforded; though here, too, the journalist is not always 
blest. For while he is told that his news is perfectly true, he may 
be enjoined to keep it to himself at present; or the exigencies of 
political convenience may even oblige the official who listens to your 
intelligence to put a false colour on it or cover it with a cloud of 
doubt. A greater advantage than all, perhaps, is one that may be 
described as ‘ generally educational ’ ; for the journalist of every grade 
is aman of quick perceptions, and it is something to view at close 
quarters the sort of personage by whom the government of affairs is 
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carried on. When all is said, however, it may be doubted whether 
there is any considerable balance of profit to the journalist in the 
relationships we are dealing with. To be sure, if he and his news- 
paper are strictly devoted to the leaders of his party, he will be of 
a different opinion. But, for my own part, I think that kind of 
devotion an error in him, and a very unfortunate one. Of course, 
when a newspaper editor chooses to put himself at the service of a 
particular statesman or group of statesmen, he does no worse than 
many another politician whom we should have small right to blame 
for the preference. But I do not know that the House-of-Commons 
man who so devotes himself is most worthy of esteem, and feel pretty 
sure that the newspaper editor is not. Unless they are both party 
men, they are probably parasites ; and if they are party men, their first 
duty is to the party, and not to the individuals who may happen to 
stand at its head at any particular moment. 

It is easy to understand what a party is. It is the embodiment 
of certain principles, certain beliefs, which are commonly held by 
all who belong to it as essential to the right conduct of public affairs. 
Now if personal ambition, personal spleen, distortion of judgment, 
false or even immoral calculation, never misled governing statesmen 
into the betrayal of the party they were appointed to guide and 
sustain, there would be nothing in the distinction of duty which I 
have just pointed out. But we know that statesmen are liable to 
such aberrations; and therefore the distinction holds good, just as 2 
similar distinction holds good and is sternly maintained in every 
Church till it is about to fall to pieces. And there is a difference in 
the position of the House-of-Commons man and the newspaper 
editor, Partisan though the latter may proclaim himself to be, he 
is always understood by the public to stand aside as an independent 
judge; with a strong bias towards this body of principle or that, 
maybe, but wearing no man’s livery, however splendid. That, 
indeed, is his own pretension invariably ; and he not only does some- 
thing to be ashamed of, but something that may be extremely mis- 
chievous, when he falsifies it. 

To one of the questions in a previous paragraph I answer, then, 
that it is by no means always right, but sometimes very wrong, for a 
party newspaper to follow the lead of the party chiefs. How often it 
is wrongfully done in a ‘thick and thin’ way is another question ; 
and according to my observation it seldom is, and never without 
bringing down the punishment of suspicion and neglect. Honest 
endeavour to be faithful to principle and the public good, without 
regard to individuals, is rarely absent from the conduct of am 
English newspaper. That may be said with perfect confidence 
and sincerity. Nevertheless, the question remains whether the 
endeavour is not hampered a little in various ways, of which the one 
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immediately before us is intimate relationships between Ministers 
and leading men in the press. 

It is so hampered, and must be in the very nature of men and 
things. To go back to the ‘information’ business, there is a 
seduction in it that is rarely withstood, not merely because news is 
a saleable commodity, but because good information is necessary to 
the establishment of sound opinions. To seek it wherever it can be 
found is therefore the duty of every careful journalist, apart from all 
question of marketable advantage. But what is the sort of ‘ informa- 
tion’ to be obtained in the highest quarters, what are the conditions 
that accompany its receipt, and what are the obligations it imposes 
on the recipient? We have seen something of this already. It 
remains to be said that of mere matter-of-fact publishable news 
comparatively little comes from that direction. Much more is told 
about the difficulties of the Government here, the difficulties of the 
Government there; the course it intends to take in consequence of 
this or that; the measures it means to propose and hopes you will 
be able to support, or the measures it means to abandon, hoping 
you will approve of the abandonment: with other matter of a like 
kind. Now, suppose the difficulties are the consequence of down- 
right unpardonable error—and occasionally they are nothing else. 
Suppose the intended course of action prompted by cowardice mas- 
querading as discretion—and such ‘ policies’ have been known even 
in our own generation. Suppose the intended measure is one of those 
‘surprise’ moves, one of those melancholy ‘ dishing’ Bills, for which 
assistance is very much wanted indeed, unless the Cabinet is to be 
upset? Why the influential editor should be told of them is easily 
understood ; but not what the poor man is to do with credit and 
comfort to himself after he has been told. Indifferent to the 
assistance in his calling by which he bas only lately profited, 
perhaps, is he to go straight from the great man’s cabinet or his 
dinner-table and denounce the blunder or the ‘ move ’ the particulars 
of which have just been imparted to him in friendly conversation? 
Would not that be an excessively embarrassing thing to do? He is 
certainly not expected to do it; he hates the thought of doing it; 
and the natural result is that, though he is conscious of treachery to 
the public his clients, and very much ashamed of it, he compromises 
by silence as long as silence can be maintained, and then enters on 
a see-saw of pros and cons in which an expression of doubt may 
possibly be detected, and even a faint appearance of blame. That 
is the usual course of things at the best. In any case, the unhappy 
man would not have written very fiercely—the conduct of the leaders 
of his own party being in question ; but if he had not been hampered 
by their confidences, and by restraints of courtesy imposed by friendly 
personal intercourse, he would have been a little more faithful to duty 
and conscience. 
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There is the further danger of being drawn in too far to the sup- 
port of mere party tactics; tactics in which—as we well know by 
much that has happened of late, and is happening now on both sides 
—principle and probity are occasionally sacrificed in the most daring 
manner. In moderation, this may be all very well for party leaders 
and party managers. They live in a constant state of war, and 
may fairly be allowed all the licence of trick, surprise, and ambush 
which a general in the field permits himself, and all the arts (or 
nearly all) that are sanctioned in diplomacy. With these, however, 
the newspaper press has nothing to do; and to my mind, about the 
worst journalist conceivable on this side of absolute venality is the 
man who, being forcible, adroit, well-informed, carries on the repre- 
sentation and discussion of public affairs by diplomatic methods. 
By that I do not mean cautiously, judiciously, and with a vigilant 
eye to whatever advantage the enemy might take from excessive can- 
dour: not that diplomacy of course, but the other sort. 

Place-men and party managers may have to resort to concealment, 
subterfuge, misrepresentation, and may even feel justified in adopt- 
ing policies which they were appointed to oppose, and which their 
own judgment condemns, for the one grand purpose of keeping their 
opponents out of office and themselves in. Under pressure of what 
all Governments learn to regard as a fundamental duty, this they 
have often done in the past, and are more likely to do in the 
future; for the reason that they confront their political foes with far 
greater frequency and bitterness—contending from rival platforms 
as much like pugilists as politicians. But however much a journalist 
may desire to support a Government or its opposites, he is under no 
obligation to adopt their views of party exigency, or to aid them 
as confederates when the concealment, the subterfuge, the ‘ dishing ’ 
and the dishonesty come into play. In my humble judgment, he 
should never consent to become a portion of the party machinery, to 
be worked like the rest of it by party leaders and managers; and 
therefore should avoid as much as possible every obligation, every 
temptation, that may draw him into that position. The journalist 
has his own distinct place in the body politic; and the only way to 
maintain it in honour and usefulness is to test every policy, every 
measure, and the men who propose or advocate it, by the doctrine 
he believes in: taking full account, of course, of the time and the 
temper of the time. All through this paper I have dealt with the 
newspaper editor as a party man—though a party man he need not be, 
without being either a trimmer, a weakling, or an ‘impracticable 
person.’ But the more of an honest party man he is, the more he is 
bound to stand by the party, or rather the general body of doctrine 
it embodies. The leaders of a party, however exalted, are merely its 
ministers ; and to take the doctrine from them and follow them by pre- 
ference has all the effect of servility, with or without the intention. 
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Besides, there is a vast deal in the conduct of affairs that is quite 
independent of party principle; and inasmuch as the newspaper 
press is drawn by personal solicitation, obligation, or regard, to 
cover faults of judgment, defect of courage, crimes of neglect, it is 
false to its calling and treacherous to the country. 

Farther we might go, and say that the maintenance of political 
probity for its own sake, and quite apart from the special mischief 
which any particular violation of it may occasion, is an essential part 
of the business of the newspaper press. If, indeed, it is not cared 
for there, where are we to look for its defence? The pulpits have 
nothing to do with political morality. The party associations have 
much to do with it; but we know how they are managed ina general 
way, and how promptly a rising grumble is suppressed by the prac- 
tical persons who directthem. The party chiefs are its most frequent 
violators, with any considerable power of mischief ; and the newspaper 
press is the only strong means of keeping in check that prodigious 
evil, the decomposition of political probity. Whether it is as much 
devoted to that work as the common good demands may be decided 
pretty accurately by anyone who is in the habit of reading the journals 
of either side. All that I have to say on the subject is that the 
newspaper editor who is most embarrassed in doing what he knows 
to be a primal duty—and one, too, which in nine cases out of ten is 
most to his taste—is not the man who studiously keeps himself free 
from the constraints, restraints, and obligations imposed by intimate 
relations of a certain character. That such relations cannot be 
altogether avoided in some cases, and that it is undesirable to avoid 
them quite, is obviously true. But I am sure of this: that the 
country is not best served, nor party either, when the newspaper press 
shifts from its natural position of complete independency to become 
part of ‘ the political machine.’ 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 





THE CRISIS IN THE POST OFFICE. 


Tue postmen have determined that they will have a trade union. 
The heads of the Post Office Department have determined to the 
contrary. The postmen, having got six months’ start of the Post- 
master-General, are already, at least in London, very well organised, 
and Mr. Raikes has a tough task before him if he really intends to fight 
the matter out. The postmen are very enthusiastic and very deter- 
mined. The Postmaster-General is very powerful and very obstinate. 
That the greater strength is on the side of the postmen there cannot 
be the least doubt, but the effectiveness of that strength depends 
entirely upon how far the postmen have imbibed the spirit and 
mastered the methods of trade unionism. There is perhaps no other 
occupation in which a struggle between paymasters and wage- 
earners more immediately and vitally affects the entire population 
than this. 

In the first place, what is the matter in dispute? Mr. Raikes 
has very persistently and skilfully endeavoured to avoid the real 
issue. His answers to questions in Parliament amount to this: that 
he will not allow outsiders to dictate as to how the department shall 
be administered, and that the postmen have been misled into defying 
and breaking the regulations of their superior officers. He admits, 
and has repeatedly asserted during the past few years, that postmen 
are not forbidden by the terms of their employment to form and join 
a combination for mutual benefit and redress of grievances; but he 
denies them the right of explaining their grievances to the public, 
either by meeting or through the press; he denies them the right of 
taking counsel amongst themselves unless a departmental shorthand 
writer is present ; he declines to discuss with a union, no matter how 
fully it represents the men, questions in dispute between the post- 
men and the department; and, finally, he objects to their selection 
of a secretary. This means that in the opinion of Mr. Raikes the 
postmen may have a trade union on condition that its secretary is 
appointed by the department, that it holds no meetings, that it makes 
no appeal to the public, and that it makes no attempt to better the 
condition of its members. If Mr. Raikes thinks that postmen should 
not be allowed to form a trade union, and if he will say so and tell 
us why, that matter may be worthy of serious discussion. But while 
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he continues to admit that they may have a union on condition that 
it does not meet, speak, or act, he can only be treated with ridicule. 

Mr. Raikes ignores the point altogether when he protests that he 
will not be dictated to by any combination of employés as to how 
the department shall be conducted. The question is not whether 
the postmen shall conduct the Post Office, but whether they shall 
have any voice in settling the terms on which they sell their labour 
to the Post Office. A Postmen’s Union will be not only an advantage 
to the postmen but to the heads of the Post Office Department and 
to the public also. There has been discontent in the Post Office ever 
since the institution began, and the discontent is greater now than 
ever it was. The past fifty years has seen enormous improvement 
in the Post Office, but very little improvement in the condition 
of the workers in it. The discontent is greater now, not because the 
men are worse off, but because they are getting more intelligent and 
because they are keenly participating in the desire for improved 
conditions of life and labour and increased leisure, which is now so 
strongly taking hold of all ranks of labour. Hitherto this discontent 
has had no proper mode of expression. The men have had no means 
of appealing to the public, and the only method of approaching the 
Postmaster-General was by petition. These petitions, too, must be 
sent through the postman’s immediately superior officer, who is not 
always content to merely forward them, but often takes it upon him- 
self to dictate little alterations. Very often no answer at all is 
given, frequently six months will elapse before a reply is received, 
and generally the petitions are dealt with in the supercilious and 
contemptuous manner which such a mode of address is sure to 
encourage. Since the Union (which proposes to discard the peti- 
tioning method) has been formed, the petitions have been much 
better received, and the heads of the department have put them- 
selves on their good behaviour. In consequence of the Union 
agitation, they have raised the minimum wage of established post- 
men from 16s. to 18s. per week; certain classes of unestablished 
men who were doomed to work out their lives on 188. a week have 
got 19s.; unestablished men now get half pay when ill where they 
got none before ; established men get full pay when ill (if for over 
a week) where they got only two-thirds before; and the Union 
proposal that the postman’s day’s work should not extend over twelve 
consecutive hours is also being carried out, though in a very dilatory 
and ungracious manner. Small as these improvements are, they 
are appreciated by the postmen, not only for the good they are in 
themselves, but for the fact that they indicate that the authorities 
who turn a deaf ear to petitions are very attentive when confronted 
by an organised Union. 

My reasons for stating that Trade Unionism would be an all- 
round good for the Post Office are these : 
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1. It will reduce the rumbling, indefinite discontent to outspoken 
demands, formulated in an intelligible manner so that all concerned 
may test the reasonableness, or otherwise, of them. 

2. It will place the men on such a footing that they can discuss 
matters in dispute with their chiefs in a dignified and effective way ; 
and the knowledge that this is being done, and that the case for the 
men will be fully and fairly stated, will allay irritation and discontent 
during the progress of the dispute. 

3. It will enable the public to become acquainted with the real 
and substantial grievances of their employés. It is generally 
admitted now that Government employés should have the oppor- 
tunity of laying their grievances before the public and before 
Parliament ; but it is equally generally admitted that for individual 
employés to be lobbying and writing to members of Parliament, and 
getting questions put on their own behalf, is the best conceivable way 
of doing a minimum of good to the individual at a maximum of bother 
to the public. A trade union would sift out these questions, would 
settle them with the heads of the department where possible, and 
would only bring really important matters before the public at all. Its 
officers would know that the appeal to the public is a right which 
must only be exercised when absolutely necessary, and that vexatious 
abuse of it would lead to its real usefulness being injured. 

It is difficult to see what the heads of the Post Office are aiming 
at in the present struggle. It seems hard to accuse such able and 
business-like gentlemen as those who preside at St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
of pursuing any course of action through sheer prejudice. And yet 
this is the most charitable construction that can be put upon their 
conduct. Can they be filled with the ridiculous idea that trade unions 
wantonly provoke and embitter disputes ; that they are never happy 
but when a strike is on hand; that their greatest delight is to dis- 
organise work and encourage incompetent workmen? Surely they 
must be aware that where trade unionism prevails there are fewest 
disputes, that there disputes are easiest settled, that every effort ismade 
to avoid strikes, that the general conduct of workmen is improved, 
and that capable workmanship is encouraged! If they have not yet 
learnt this, the sooner they do learn it the better. 

It is to be hoped that, this crisis in the Post Office may be got 
over without public inconvenience and without serious ill-feeling 
between the heads and the rank and file. Whether or not, the 
Postmaster-General will either have to give way, or to so increase 
the severity of his methods that he can break up the Union. So far 
he has only raised the spirits of the men and strengthened the 
Union. The London postmen are practically unanimous in their 
adhesion to it, and they will certainly not yield without a very hard 
fight. They are full of enthusiasm at the good the Union has 
achieved so far ; they are full, too, of the memory of how shabbily their 
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claims for redress of grievances were treated before there was a 
union, and they are conscious of the enormous power which lies in 
their hands. A strike in the Post Office would put practically every 
inhabitant in the country to the greatest inconvenience, and to some 
it would mean serious pecuniary loss. It is to the very people who 
would thus suffer that the postmen must look for the redress of their 
grievances, and therefore they will, as a matter of self-interest, be 
chary of taking such a step. 

Would they be justified in taking such a step at all? If the 
public understood and approved of Mr. Raikes’s action they most un- 
doubtedly would.. But the general impression is that the public is 
in favour of the postmen, and that Mr. Raikes has the feeling of the 
people against him. At all events the postmen are in common sense 
bound to wait until the public declares against them before they make 
war upon it. If this were a question of wages or hours of work the 
postmen might well wait, and in the meantime educate public opinion 
as to their demands. But the contest which Mr. Raikes has thrust 
upon them raises the almost desperate issue of the right of the 
postmen to put their demands before the public at all. The net 
outcome of the Postmaster-General’s regulation is that it is absolutely 
forbidden to postmen to place their grievances before the public in 
any way whatever. 

I want to emphasise this point: that giving in to Mr. Raikes is 
not to wait for the settlement of a grievance; if that were all the 
postmen might wait—they are certainly well accustomed to doing so. 
But to give in is to give up the possibility of having their grievances 
even discussed! What those grievances are it is not for me now to 
enter into. I only wish now to impress upon the public that what- 
ever steps the postmen are driven to they will take, not in their 
hurry to secure some pecuniary benefit, but entirely to maintain 
their right to combine for their mutual interests and the betterment 
of their position. 


J. L. Manon. 





THE TRUE FUNCTION AND VALVE OF 
CRITICISM ; 


WITH SOME REMARKS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF DOING 
NOTHING: A DIALOGUE 


Scene.—TuHE LIBRARY OF A HOUSE IN PICCADILLY OVERLOOKING 
THE GREEN PARK. 


Persons.—GILBERT and ERNEST. 


Gilbert (at the piano). My dear Ernest, what are you laugh- 
ing at? 

Ernest (looking wp). At a capital story that I have just come 
across in this volume of Reminiscences that I have found on your 
table. 

G. What is the book? Ah!I see. I have not read it yet. Is 


it good ? 

E. Well, [have been turning over the pages with some amusement 
while you have been playing, though, as a rule, I dislike modern 
memoirs. They are generally written by people who have either 
entirely lost their memories, or have never done anything worth 
recording ; which, however, is, no doubt, the true explanation of their 
popularity, as the English public swage feels perfectly at its ease 
when a mediocrity is talking to it. 

G. Yes: the public is wonderfully tolerant. It forgives a 
except genius. But I must confess that I like all memoirs. I like 
them for their form, just as much as for their matter. In literature 
mere egotism is delightful. It is what fascinates us in the letters of 
personalities so different as Cicero and Balzac, Flaubert and Berlioz 
and Madame de Sévigné. Whenever we come across it, and, strangely 
enough, it is rather rare, we cannot but welcome it, and do not 
easily forget it. Humanity will always love Rousseau for having 
confessed his sins, not to a priest, but to the world, and the couchant 
nymphs that Cellini wrought in bronze for the castle of King Francis, 
the green and gold Perseus, even, that in the open Loggia at Florence 
shows the moon the dead terror that once- turned life to stone, have 
not given it more pleasure than has that autobiography in which the 
supreme scoundrel of the Renaissance recounts the story of his 
splendour and his shame. The opinions, the character, the achieve- 
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ments of the man, matter very little. He may be a sceptic like the 
gentle Sieur de Montaigne, or a saint like the bitter son of Monica, 
but, when he tells us his own secrets, he can always charm our ears 
to listening and our lips to silence. The mode of thought that 
Cardinal Newman represents—if that can be called a mode of thought 
which seeks to solve intellectual problems by a denial of the supre- 
macy of the intellect—may not, cannot I think, survive. But the 
world will never weary of watching that troubled soul in its progress 
from darkness to darkness. The lonely church at Littlemore where 
‘the breath of the morning is damp, and worshippers are few,’ will 
be always dear to it, and whenever men see the yellow snapdragon 
blossoming on the wall of Trinity they will think of that gracious 
undergraduate who saw in the flower’s sure recurrence a prophecy that 
he would abide for ever with the Benign Mother of his days—a pro- 
phecy that Faith, in her wisdom or her folly, suffered not to be ful- 
filled. Yes; autobiography is irresistible. Poor, silly, conceited 
Mr. Secretary Pepys has chattered his way into the circle of the 
Immortals, and, conscious that indiscretion is the better part of valour, 
bustles about amongst them in that ‘shaggy purple gown with gold 
buttons and looped lace’ which he is so fond of describing to us, 
perfectly at his ease, and prattling, to his own and our infinite 
pleasure, of the Indian blue petticoat that he bought for his wife, of 
the ‘good hog’s harslet,’ and the ‘pleasant French fricassee of 
veal’ that he loved to eat, of his game of bowls with Will Joyce, 
and his ‘ gadding after beauties,’ and his reciting of Hamlet on a 
Sunday, and his playing of the viol on week days, and other wicked 
or trivial things. Even in actual life egotism is not without its 
attractions. When people talk to us about others they are usually 
dull. When they talk to us about themselves they are nearly always 
interesting, and if one could shut them up, when they become 
wearisome, as easily as one can shut upa book of which one has grown 
wearied, they would be perfect absolutely. 

E. There is much virtue in that If, as Touchstone would say. 
But do you seriously propose that every man should become his own 
Boswell? What would become of our industrious compilers of Lives 
and Recollections in that case ? 

G. What has become of them? They are the pest of the age, 
nothing more and nothing less. Every great man nowadays has his 
disciples, and it is invariably Judas who writes the biography. 

E. My dear fellow! 

G. Iam afraid it is true. Formerly we used to canonise our heroes. 
The modern method is to vulgarise them. Cheap editions of great 
books are always welcome, but cheap editions of great men are detest- 
able. 

E. May I ask, Gilbert, to whom you allude? 

G. There is no necessity to mentionnames. You know perfectly 
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well the sort of people I mean, the people who, when poet or painter 
passes away, arrive at the house along with the undertaker, and for- 
get that their one duty is to behave as mutes. But we won’t talk 
about them. They are the mere body-snatchers of literature. The 
dust is given to one, and the ashes to another, and the soul is out of 
their reach. And now, let me play Chopin to you, or Dvorak? Shall 
I play you a fantasy by Dvorak? He writes passionate, curiously- 
coloured things. 

E. No; I don’t want music just at present. It is far too 
indefinite. Besides, I took the Baroness Bernstein down to dinner 
last night, and, though absolutely charming in every other respect, 
she insisted on discussing music as if it was actually written in the . 
German language. Now, whatever music sounds like, I am glad to 
say that it does not sound in the smallest degree like German. 
There are forms of patriotism that are really quite degrading. No; 
Gilbert, don’t play any more. Turn round and talk tome. Talk to 
me till the white-horned day comes into the room. There is some- 
thing in your voice that is wonderful. 

G. (rising from the piano). Iam not in a mood for talking to- 
night. How horrid of you to smile! I really am not. Where are 
the cigarettes? Thanks. How exquisite these single daffodils are ! 
They seem to be made of amber and cool ivory. They are like 
Greek things of the best period. What was the story in the con- 
fessions of the remorseful Academician that made you laugh? Tell it 
tome. After playing Chopin, I feel as if I had been weeping over 
sins that I had never committed, and mourning over tragedies that 
are not my own. Music always seems to me to produce that effect. 
It creates for one a past of which one has been ignorant, and fills 
one with a sense of sorrows that have been hidden from one’s tears. 
I can fancy a man who had led a perfectly commonplace life, hearing 
by chance some curious piece of music, and suddenly discovering 
that his soul, without his being conscious of it, had passed through 
terrible experiences, and known fearful joys, or wild romantic loves, 
or great renunciations. And so, tell me this story, Ernest. I want 
to be amused. 

E. Oh! I don’t know that it is of any importance. But I 
thought it a really admirable illustration of the true value of 
ordinary art-criticism. It seems that a lady once gravely asked the 
remorseful Academician, as you call him, if his celebrated picture of 
‘A Spring-Day at Whiteley’s,’ or ‘ Waiting for the Last Omnibus,’ 
or some subject of that kind, was all painted by hand. 

G. (lighting his cigarette). And was it? 

E. Gilbert, you are quite incorrigible. But, seriously speaking, 
what is the use of art-criticism? Why cannot the artist be left 
alone, to create a new world if he wishes it, or, if not, to shadow 
forth the world which we already know, and of which, I fancy, 
we would each one of us be wearied if Art, with her fine spirit 
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of choice and delicate instinct of selection, did not, as it were, 
purify it for us, and give to it a momentary perfection. It seems 
to me that the imagination spreads, or should spread, a solitude 
around it, and works best in silence and in isolation. Why should 
the artist be troubled by the shrill clamour of criticism? Why 
should those who cannot create take upon themselves to estimate 
the value of creative work? What can they know about it? IRfa 
man’s work is easy to understand, an explanation is unneces- 
sary. ... 

G. (flinging himself down on the sofa). And if his work is in- 
comprehensible, an explanation is wicked. 

E. (smiling). I did not say that. 

G. Ah! but you should have. Nowadays, we have so few 
mysteries left to us that we cannot afford to part with one of them. 
The members of the Browning Society, like the theolegians of the 
Broad Church Party, or the authors of Mr. Walter Scott’s Great 
Writers’ Series, seem to me to spend their time in trying to explain 
their divinity away. Where one had hoped that Browning was a 
mystic, they have sought to show that he was simply inarticulate. 
Where one had fancied that he had something to conceal, they 
have proved that he had but little to reveal. But I speak merely of 
his incoherent work. Taken as a whole, the man was great. He 
did not belong to the Olympians, and had all the incompleteness of 
the Titan. He did not survey, and it was but rarely that he could 
sing. His work is marred by struggle, violence, and effort, and he 
passed not from emotion to form, but from thought to chaos. Still, 
he was great. He has been called a thinker, and was certainly a 
man who was always thinking, and always thinking aloud; but it 
was not thought that fascinated him, but rather the processes by 
which thought moves. It was the machine he loved, not what the 
machine makes. The method by which the fool arrives at his folly 
was so dear to him as the ultimate wisdom of the wise. So much, 
indeed, did the subtle mechanism of mind fascinate him that he 
despised language, or looked upon it as an incomplete instrument of 
expression. Rhyme, that exquisite echo which in the Muse’s hollow 
hill creates and answers its own voice; rhyme, which in the hands 
of a real artist becomes not merely a material element of metrical 
beauty, but a spiritual element of thought and passion also, waking 
a new mood, it may be, or stirring a fresh train of ideas, or opening 
by mere sweetness and suggestion of sound some golden door at 
which the Imagination itself had knocked in vain; rhyme, which can 
turn man’s utterance to the speech of gods; rhyme, the one chord 
we have added to the Greek lyre, became in Robert Browning's 
hands a grotesque, misshapen thing, which made him at times 
masquerade in poetry as a low comedian, and ride Pegasus too 
oftez with his tongue in his cheek. There are moments when he 
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wounds us by monstrous music. Nay, if he can only get his music 
by breaking the strings of his lute, he breaks them, and they snap 
in discord, and no Athenian tettix, making melody from tremulous 
wings, lights on the ivory horn to make the movement perfect or 
the interval less harsh. Yet, he was great: and though fe turned 
language into ignoble clay, he made from it men and women that 
live. He is the most Shakespearian creature since Shakespeare. 
If Shakespeare could sing with myriad lips, Browning could 
stammer through a thousand mouths. Even now, as I am speaking, 
and speaking not against him but for him, there glides through the 
room the pageant of his persons. There, creeps Fra Lippo Lippi 
with his cheeks still burning from some girl’s hot kiss. There, 
stands dread Saul with the lordly male-sapphires gleaming in his 
turban. Mildred Tresham is there, and the Spanish monk, yellow 
with hatred, and Blougram, and the Rabbi Ben Ezra, and the Bishop 
of St. Praxed’s. The spawn of Setebos gibbers in the corner, and 
Sebald, hearing Pippa pass by, looks on Ottima’s haggard face, and 
loathes her and his own sin and himself. Pale as the white satin 
of his doublet, the melancholy king watches with dreamy treacherous 
eyes too loyal Strafford pass to his doom, and Andrea shudders as 
he hears the cousin’s whistle in the garden, and bids his perfect 
wife godown. Yes, Browning was great. And as what will he be 
remembered? As a poet? Ab, not as a poet! He will be re- 
membered as a writer of fiction, as the most supreme writer of 
fiction, it may be, that we have ever had. His sense of dramatic 
situation was unrivalled, and, if he could not answer his own pro- 
blems, he could at least put problems forth. Considered from the 
point of view of a creator of character he ranks next to him who 
made Hamlet. Had he been articulate he might have sat beside 
him. The only man living who can touch the hem of his garment 
is George Meredith. Meredith is a prose-Browning, and so is 
Browning. He used poetry as a medium for writing in prose. 

E. There is something in what you say, but there is not every- 
thing in what you say. In many points you are unjrst. 

G. It is difficult not to be unjust to what one loves. But let us 
return to the particular point at issue. What was it that you said ? 

E. Simply this: that in the best days of art there were no art- - 
critics, 

G. I seem to have heard that observation before, Ernest. It has 
all the vitality of error and all the tediousness of an old friend. 

E. It is true,'Gilbert. Yes: there is no use your tossing your 
head in that petulant manner. Itisquitetrue. In the best days of 
art there were no art-critics. The sculptor hewed from the marble 
block the great white-limbed Hermes that slept within it. The waxers 
and gilders of images gave tone and texture to the statue, and the 
world, when it saw it, worshipped and was dumb. He poured the 
glowing bronze into the mould of sand, and the river of red metal 
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cooled into noble curves and took the impress of the body of a god 
With enamel or polished jewels he gave sight to the sightless eyes, 
The hyacinth-like curls grew crisp beneath his graver. And when, 
in some dim frescoed fane, or pillared sunlit portico, the child of 
Leto stood upon his pedestal, those who passed by, a8pas Baivortes 
dia Napmrpotdtov aiPgpos, became conscious of a new influence that 
had come across their lives, and dreamily, or with a sense of strange 
and quickening joy, went to their homes or daily labour, or wandered, 
it may be, through the city gates to that nymph-haunted meadow 
where young Phedrus bathed his feet; and, lying there on the soft 
grass, beneath the tall wind-whispering planes and flowering agnus 
castus, hegan to think of the wonder of beauty, and grew silent with 
unaccustomed awe. In those days the artist was free. From the 
river valley he took the fine clay in his fingers, and, with a little tool 
of wood or bone, fashioned it into forms so exquisite that the people 
gave them to the dead as their playthings, and we find them still in 
the dusty tombs on the yellow hillside by Tanagra, with the faint 
gold and the fading crimson still lingering about hair and lips and 
raiment. On a wall of fresh plaster, stained with bright sandyx or 
mixed with milk and saffron, he pictured one who trod with tired 
feet the purple white-starred fields of asphodel, one ‘in whose eyelids 
lay the whole of the Trojan War,’ Polyxena, the daughter of Priam ; 
or figured Odysseus, the wise and cunning, bound by tight cords to 
the mast-step, that he might listen without hurt to the singing of 
the Sirens, or wandering by the clear river of Acheron, where the 
ghosts of fishes flitted over the pebbly bed; or showed the Persian 
in trews and mitre flying before the Greek at Marathon, or the 
galleys clashing their beaks of brass in the little Salaminian bay. 
He drew with silver-point and charcoal upon parchment and prepared 
cedar. Upon ivory and rose-coloured terra-cotta he painted with wax, 
making the wax fluid with juice of olives, and with heated irons 
muking it firm. Panel and marble and linen canvas became won- 
derful as his Drush swept across them; and Life, seeing her own 
image, was still, and dared not speak. All life, indeed, was his, from 
the merchants #itting in the market-place to the cloaked shepherd 
lying on the hill; from the nymph hidden in the laurels to the 
king whom, in gome long green-curtained litter, tall Nubian slaves 
bore upon oil-bi} -ht shoulders and fanned with peacock fans. Men 
and women, with pleasure or sorrow in their faces, passed before 
him. He watched them, and their secret became his. Through form 
and colour he re-created a world. 

All subtle arts kelonged to him also. He held the gem against 
the revolving disk,and the amethyst became the purple couch for 
Adonis, and across the veined sardonyx sped Artemis with her hounds. 
He beat out the gold into roses, and strung them together for neck- 
lace or bracelet. H+ beat out the gold into wreaths for the victor’s 
helmet, or into palnates for the Tyrian robe, or into masks for the 


- 
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silent dead. On the back of the silver mirror he graved Thetis 
borne by her Nereids, or love-sick Pheedra with her nurse, or Perse- 
phone, weary of memory, putting poppies in her hair. The potter 
‘sat in his shed, and, flower-like from the whirring wheel, the vase 
rose up beneath his hands. He decorated the base and stem and ears 
with pattern of dainty olive-leaf, or foliated acanthus, or curved 
‘and crested wave. Then in black or red he painted lads wrest- 
ling, or in the race: knights in full armour, with strange heraldic 
shields and curious visors, leaning from shell-shaped chariots over 
rearing steeds: the gods seated at the feast or working their miracles: 
the heroes in their victory or in their pain. Sometimes he would 
‘etch in thin vermilion lines upon a ground of white the languid - 
bridegroom and his bride, with Eros hovering round them—an Eros, 
Gilbert, like one of Donatello’s angels, a little laughing thing with 
gilded or with azure wings. On the curved side he would write 
the name of his friend. KAAOS AAKIBIAAH® or KAAOZ 
XAPMIAHZ® tells us the story of his days. Again, on the rim of 
the wide flat cup he would draw the stag browsing, or the lion at 
rest, as his fancy willed it. From the tiny perfume-bottle laughed 
Aphrodite at her toilet, and, with bare-limbed Menads in his train, 
Dionysus danced round the wine-jar on naked must-stained feet, 
while, satyr-like, the old Silenus sprawled upon the bloated skins, or 
‘shook that magic spear which was tipped with a fretted fir-cone and 
wreathed with dark ivy. And no one came to trouble the artist 
‘at his work. No irresponsible chatter disturbed him. He was not 
worried by opinions. By the Ilyssus, says Arnold somewhere, there 
‘was no Higginbotham. By the Ilyssus, my dear Gilbert, there were 
mo silly art congresses, bringing provincialism to the provinces and 
teaching the mediocrity how to mouth. By the Ilyssus there were 
no tedious magazines about art, in which the industrious prattle 
of what they do not understand. On the reed-grown banks of the 
Cephissus strutted no ridiculous journalism monopolising the seat 
of judgment when it should be apologising in the dock. The Greeks, 
‘Gilbert, had no art-critics. 

G. (rising from the sofa). Ernest, you are quite charming, but 
‘your views are terribly unsound. I am afraid that you have been 
listening to the conversation of someone older than yourself. That 
iis always a dangerous thing to do, and if you allow it to degenerate 
into a habit you will find it absolutely fatal to any intellectual 
‘development. As for modern journalism, it is not my business to 
defend it. It justifies its own existence by the great Darwinian 
principle of the survival of the vulgarest. I have merely to do with 
literature. 

E. But what is the difference between literature and journalism ? 

G. Oh! journalism is unreadable, and literature is not read. 
‘That is all. But with regard to your statement that the Greeks had 
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no art-critics, I assure you that that is quite absurd. It would be 
more just to say that the Greeks were a nation of art-critics. 

E. A nation of art-critics ? 

G. Yes, a nation of art-critics, But I don’t wish to destroy the 
delightfully unreal picture that you have drawn of the relation of 
the Hellenic artist to the intellectual spirit of his age. To give an 
accurate description of what never occurred is not merely the proper 
occupation of the historian, but the inalienable privilege of any 
man of parts and culture. Still less do I desire to talk learnedly. 
Learned conversation is either the affectation of the ignorant or the 
profession of the mentally unemployed. And, as for what is called 
improving conversation, that is merely the foolish method by which 
the still more foolish philanthropist feebly tries to disarm the just 
rancour of the criminal classes. No: let me play to you some mad 
scarlet thing by Dvorik. The pallid figures on the tapestry are 
smiling at us, and the heavy eyelids of my bronze Narcissus are 
folded in sleep. Don’t let us discuss anything solemnly. I am 
but too conscious of the fact that we are born in an age when only 
the dull are treated seriously, and I live in terror of not being mis- 
understood. Don’t degrade me into the position of giving you useful 
information. Education is an admirable thing, but it is well to. 
remember from time to time that nothing that is worth knowing can 
be taught. Through the parted curtains of the window I see the 
moon like a clipped piece of silver. Like gilded bees the stars cluster: 
round her. The sky is as a hard hollow sapphire. Let us go out 
into the night. Thought is wonderful, but adventure is more wonder- 
ful still. Who knows but we may meet Prince Florizel of Bohemia, 
and hear the fair Cuban tell us that she is not what she seems? 

E. Gilbert, you are horribly wilful. I insist on your discussing 
this matter with me. You have said that the Greeks were a nation- 
of art-critics. What art-criticism have they left us ? 

G. (walking wp and down the room). My dear Ernest, even if 
not a single fragment of art-criticism had come down to us from 
Hellenic or Hellenistic days, it would be none the less true that the 
Greeks were a nation of art-critics, and that they invented the- 
criticism of art just as they invented the criticism of everything else. 
For, after all, what is our primary debt to the Greeks? Simply the 
critical spirit. And this spirit, which they exercised on questions 
of religion and science, of ethics and metaphysics, of politics and 
education, they exercised on questions of art also, and, indeed, of 
the two supreme and highest arts, they have left us the most mag- 
nificent system of criticism that the world has ever seen. 

E. But what are the two supreme and highest arts ? 

G. Life and Literature, life and the perfect expression of life. 
The principles of the former, as laid down by the Greeks, we may 
not realise in an age so marred by false ideals’as our own. The- 
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principles of the latter, as they laid them down, are, in many cases, 
so subtle that we can hardly understandthem. Recognising that the 
most perfect art is that which most fully mirrors life in all its infinite 
variety, they elaborated the criticism of language, considered in the 
light of the mere material of that art, to a point to which we, with 
our accentual system of reasonable or emotional emphasis, can barely 
if at all attain ; studying, for instance, the metrical movements of a 
prose as scientifically as a modern musician studies harmony and 
counterpoint, and, I need hardly say, with much keener esthetic 
instinct. In this they were right, as they were right in all things. 
Since the introduction of printing, and the fatal development of the 
habit of reading amongst the middle and lower classes of this 
country, there has been a tendency in literature to appeal more and 
more to the eye and less and less to the ear, which is really the 
sense which, from the standpoint of pure art, it should seek to please, 
and by whose canons of pleasure it should abide always. Even the 
work of Mr. Pater, who is, on the whole, the most perfect master of 
English prose now active amongst us, is often far more like a piece 
of mosaic than a passage in music, and seems, here and there, to 
lack the true rhythmical life of words and the fine freedom and 
richness of effect that such rhythmical life produces. We, in fact, 
have made writing a definite mode of composition, and have treated 
it as a form of elaborate design. The Greeks, upon the other hand, 
regarded writing simply as a method of chronicling, Their test was 
always the spoken word in its musical and metrical relations. The 
voice was the medium, and the ear the critic. I have sometimes 
thought that the story of Homer’s blindness might be really an 
artistic myth, created in critical days, and serving to remind us, not 
merely that the great poet is always a seer, seeing not with the eyes 
of the body but with the eyes of the soul, but that he is a real 
singer also, building his song out of music, repeating each line over 
and over again to himself till he has caught the secret of its melody, 
chaunting in darkness the words that are winged with light. Cer- 
tainly, whether this be so or not, it was to his blindness, as an occa- 
sion if not as a cause, that England’s great poet owed much of 
the majestic movement and sonorous splendour of his later verse, 
When Milton could no longer write, he began to sing. Who would 
match the measures of Comus with the measures of Samson 
Agonistes, or of Paradise Lost or Regained? When Milton became 
blind he composed, as everyone should compose, with the voice 
purely, and so the pipe or reed of earlier days became that mighty 
many-stopped organ whose rich reverberant music has all the stateli- 
ness of Homeric verse, if it seeks not to have its swiftness, and is 
the one imperishable thing of English literature, sweeping through 
all the ages, because above them, and abiding with us ever, being 
immortal in its form. Yes: writing has done much harm to writers. 
K 2 
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We must return to the voice. That must be our test, and perhaps 
then we shall be able to appreciate some of the subtleties of Greek 
art-criticism. 

As it now is, we cannot do so. Sometimes, when I have written 
a piece of prose that I have been modest enough to consider abso- 
lutely free from fault, a dreadful thought comes over me that I may 
have been guilty of the immoral effeminacy of using trochaic and 
tribrachic movements, a crime for which a learned critic of the 
Augustan age censures with most just severity the brilliant if some- 
what paradoxical Hegesias. I grow cold when I think of it, and 
wonder to myself if the admirable ethical effect of the prose of that 
charming writer, who once in a spirit of reckless generosity towards 
the uncultivated portion of our community proclaimed the mon- 
‘strous doctrine that conduct is three-fourths of life, will not some 
‘day be entirely annihilated by the discovery that the pzons have 
been wrongly placed. 

E. Ah! now you are flippant. 

G. Who would not be flippant when he is gravely told that the 
Greeks had no art-critics ? I can understand it being said that the con- 
structive genius of the Greeks lost itself in criticism, but not that the 
race to whom we owe the critical spirit did not criticise. You will 
not ask me to give you a survey of Greek art-criticism from Plato 
to Plotinus. The night is too lovely for that, and the Moon, if she 
heard us, would put more ashes on her face than are there already. 
But think merely of one perfect little work of esthetic criticism, 
Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry. It is not perfect in form, for it is 
badly written, consisting perhaps of notes jotted down for an art- 
lecture, or of isolated fragments destined for some larger book, but 
in temper and treatment it is perfect absolutely. The ethical effect 
of art, its importance to culture, and its place in the formation of 
character, had been done once for all by Plato; but here we have 
art treated, not from the moral, but from the purely zsthetic point 
of view. Plato had, of course, dealt with many definitely artistic 
subjects, such as the importance of unity in a work of art, the neces- 
sity for tone and harmony, the esthetic value of appearances, the 
relations of the visible arts to the external world, and the relations 
of fiction to fact. He first perhaps stirred in the soul of man that 
desire which we have not yet satisfied, the desire to know the con- 
nection between Beauty and Truth, and the place of Beauty in the 
moral and intellectual order of the Kosmos. The problems of 
idealism and realism, as he sets them forth, may seem to many to 
be somewhat barren of result in the metaphysical sphere of abstract 
being in which he places them, but transfer them to the sphere of 
art, and you will find that they are still vital and full of meaning. 
It may be that it is as a critic of Beauty that Plato is destined to 
live, and that by altering the name of the sphere of his speculation 
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we shall find a new philosophy. But Aristotle, like Goethe, deals with 
art primarily in its concrete manifestations, taking Tragedy, for in- 
stance, and investigating the material it uses, which is language, its 
subject-matter, which is life, the method by which it works, which is 
action, the conditions under which it reveals itself, which are those of 
theatric presentation, its logical structure, which is plot, and its 
final esthetic appeal, which is to the sense of beauty realised through 
the passions of pity and awe. That purification and spirituaiising 
of the nature which he calls «d@apous is, as Goethe saw, essentially 
esthetic, and is not moral, as Lessing fancied. Concerning himself 
primarily with the impression that the work of art produces, Aris- 
totle sets himself to analyse that impression, to investigate its source, 
to see how it is engendered. As a physiologist and psychologist, he 
knows that the health of a function resides in energy. To have a 
capacity for a passion and not to realise it, is to make oneself incom- 
plete and limited. The mimic spectacle of life that Tragedy affords 
cleanses the bosom of much ‘ perilous stuff,’ and by presenting high 
and worthy objects for the exercise of the emotions purifies and 
spiritualises the man ; nay, not merely does it spiritualise him, but it 
initiates him also into noble feelings of which he might else have 
known nothing, the word x«d@apois having, it has sometimes seemed 
to me, a definite allusion to the rite of initiation, if that indeed be 
not, as I am occasionally tempted to fancy, its true and only meaning 
here. This is of course a mere outline of the book. But you see what 
a perfect piece of esthetic criticism it iss Who indeed but a Greek 
could have analysed art so well? After reading it, one does not 
wonder any longer that Alexandria devoted itself so largely to art- 
criticism, and that we find the artistic temperaments of the day in- 
vestigating every question of style and manner, discussing the great 
Academic schools of painting, for instance, such as the school of Sicyon, 
that sought to preserve the dignified traditions of the antique mode, 
or the realistic and impressionist schools, that aimed at reproducing 
actual life, or the elements of ideality in portraiture, or the artistic 
value of the epic form in an age so modern as theirs, or the proper 
subject-matter for the artist. Indeed, I fear the inartistic tempera- 
ments of the day busied themselves also in matters of literature and 
art, for the accusations of plagiarism were endless, and such accusa- 
tions proceed either from the thin colourless lips of impotence, or 
from the grotesque mouths of those who, possessing nothing of their 
own, fancy that they can gain a reputation for wealth by crying out that 
they have been robbed. And I assure you, my dear Ernest, that the 
Greeks chattered about painters quite as much as people do now-a- 
days, and had their private views, and shilling exhibitions, and Arts and 
Crafts guilds, and Pre-Raphaelite movements, and movements towards 
realism, and lectured about art, and wrote essays on art, and produced 
their art-historians, and their archzxologists, and all the rest of it. 
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Why, even the theatrical managers of travelling companies brought 
their dramatic critics with them when they went on tour, and paid 
them very handsome salaries for writing laudatory notices. Whatever, 
in fact, is modern in our life we owe to the Greeks. Whatever is an 
anachronism is due to medizvalism. It isthe Greeks who have given 
us the whole system of art-criticism, and how fine their critical instinct 
was, may be seen from the fact that the material they criticised with 
most care was, as I have already said, language. For the material 
that painter or sculptor uses is meagre in comparison with that of 
words. Words have not merely music as sweet as that of viol and 
lute, colour as rich and vivid as any that makes lovely for us the 
canvas of the Venetian or the Spaniard, and plastic form no less sure 
and certain than that which reveals itself in marble or in bronze, 
but thought and passion and spirituality are theirs also, are theirs 
indeed alone. If the Greeks had criticised nothing but language, 
they would still have been, what indeed they are, the great art-critics 
of the world. To know the principles of the highest art, is to know 
the principles of all the arts. 

But I see that the moon is hiding behind a sulphur-coloured 
cloud. Out of a tawny mane of drift she gleams like a lion’s eye. 
She is afraid that I will talk to you of Lucian and Longinus, of 
Quinctilian and Dionysius, of Pliny and Fronto and Pausanias, 
of all those who in the antique world wrote or lectured upon 
art-matters. She need not be afraid. I am tired of my expedition 
into the dim, dull abyss of facts. There is nothing left for me 
now but the divine povdypovos 7dov7 of another cigarette. Cigarettes 
have at least the charm of leaving one unsatisfied. 

E. Try one of mine. They are rather good. I get them direct 
from Cairo. The only use of-our attachés is that they supply their 
friends with excellent tobacco. And as the moon has hidden herself, 
let us talk a little longer. I am quite ready to admit that I was 
wrong in what I said about the Greeks. They were, as you have 
pointed out, a nation of art-critics. I acknowledge it, and I feel a 
little sorry for them. For the creative faculty is higher than the 
critical. There is really no comparison between them. 

G. The antithesis between them is entirely arbitrary. Without 
the critical faculty, there is no artistic creation at all, worthy of the 
name. You spoke a little while ago of that fine spirit of choice and 
delicate instinct of selection by which the artist realises life for us, 
and gives to it a momentary perfection. Well, that spirit of choice, 
that subtle tact of omission, is really the critical faculty in one of its 
most characteristic moods, and no one who does not possess this 
critical faculty can create anything at all in art. Arnold’s definition 
of literature as a criticism of life, was not very felicitous in form, but 
it showed how keenly he recognised the importance of the critical 
element in all creative work, 

EH. I would have said that great artists worked unconsciously, 
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that they were * wiser than they knew,’ as, I think, Emerson remarks 
somewhere. 

G. It is really not so, Ernest. All fine imaginative work is self- 
conscious and deliberate. No poet sings because he must sing. At 
least, no great poet does. A great poet sings because he chooses to 
sing. It is so now, and it has always been so. We are sometimes 
apt to think that the voices that sounded at the dawn of poetry were 
simpler, fresher, and more natural than ours, and that the world which 
the early poets looked at, and through which they walked, had a kind 
of poetical quality of its own, and could pass almost without chang- 
ing into song. The snow lies thick now upon Olympus, and its 
steep scarped sides are bleak and barren, but once, we fancy, the - 
white feet of the Muses brushed the dew from the anemones in the 
morning, and at evening came Apollo to sing to the shepherds in 
the vale. But in this we are merely lending to other ages what we 
‘desire, or think we desire, for our own. Our historieal sense is at 
fault. Every century that produces poetry is, so far, an artificia! 
century, and the work that seems to us the most natural and simple 
product of its time is always the result of the most self-conscious effort. 
Believe me, Ernest, there is no fine art without self-consciousness, 
and self-consciousness and the critical spirit are one. 

E. I see what you mean, and there is muchinit. But surely 
you would admit that the great poems of the early world, the primi- 
tive, anonymous, collective poems, were the result of the imagination 
of races, rather than of the imagination of individuals ? 

G. Not when they became poetry. Not when they received a 
beautiful form. For there is no art where there is no style, and no 
‘style where there is no unity, and unity is of the individual. No 
doubt Homer had old ballads and stories to deal with, as Shakespeare 
‘had chronicles and plays and novels from which to work, but they 
were merely his rough material. He took them, and shaped them 
into song. They became his, because he made them lovely. They 
were built out of music, 


And so not built at all, 
And therefore built for ever. 


The longer one studies life and literature, the more strongly one feels 
that behind everything that is wonderful stands the individual, and 
that it is not the moment that makes the man, but the man who 
creates the age. Indeed, I am inclined to think that each myth and 
‘legend that seems to us to spring out of the wonder, or terror, or fancy 
of tribe and nation, was in its origin the invention of one single mind. 
The curiously limited number of the myths seems to me to point to 
‘this conclusion. But we must not go off into questions of compara- 
‘tive mythology. We must keep to criticism. And what I want to 
point out is this. An age that has no criticism is either an age in 
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which art is immobile, hieratic, and confined to the reproduction of 
formal types, or an age that possesses no art at all. There have been’ 
critical ages that have not been creative, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, ages in which the spirit of man has sought to set in order the 
treasures of his treasure-house, to separate the gold from the silver, 
and the silver from the lead, to count over the jewels, and to give 
names to the pearls. But there has never been a creative age that 
has not been critical also. For it is the critical faculty that invents 
fresh forms. The tendency of creation is to repeatitself. Itis to the 
critical instinct that we owe each new school that springs up, each new 
mould that art finds ready to its hand. There is not a single form 
that art now uses that does not come to us really from the critical 
spirit of Alexandria, where these forms were either stereotyped, or 
invented, or made perfect. I say Alexandria, not merely because it 
was there that the Greek spirit became most self-conscious, and in- 
deed ultimately expired in scepticism and theology, but because it 
was to that city, and not to Athens, that Rome turned for her models, 
and it was through the survival, such as it was, of the Latin language 
that culture lived at all. When, at the Renaissance, Greek literature 
dawned upon Europe, the soil had been in some measure prepared for 
it. But, to get rid of the details of history, which are always wearisome 
and usually inaccurate, let us say that the forms of art have been due 
to the Greek critical spirit generally. To it we owe the epic, the lyric, 
the entire drama in every one of its developments, including burlesque, 
the idyll, the romantic novel, the novel of adventure, the essay, the 
dialogue, the oration, the lecture, for which perhaps we should not 
forgive them, and the epigram, in all the wide meanings of that word. 
In fact, we owe it everything, except the sonnet, to which, however, 
some curious parallels of thought-movement may be traced in the 
Anthology, American journalism, to which no parallel can be found 
anywhere, and the ballad in sham Scotch dialect, which one of our 
most industrious writers has recently proposed should be made the 
basis for a final and unanimous effort on the part of our second-rate poets 
to make themselves really romantic. Each new school, as it appears, 
cries out against criticism, but it is to the critical faculty in man 
that it owes its origin. The mere creative instinct does not innovate, 
but reproduces. 

E. You have been talking of criticism as an essential part of the 
creative spirit, and I now fully accept your theory. But what of 
criticism outside creation ? I have a foolish habit of reading periodi- 
cals, and it seems to me that most modern criticism is perfectly 
valueless. 

G. So is most modern creative work also. Mediocrity weigh- 
ing mediocrity in the balance, and incompetence applauding its 
brother—that is the spectacle that the artistic activity of England 
affords us from time to time. And yet, I feel I am a little unfair 
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in this matter. As a rule, the crities—I speak, of course, of the 
higher class, of those in fact who write for the sixpenny papers—are 
far more cultured than the people whose works they are called upon 
toreview. This is, indeed, only what one would expect, for criticism 
demands infinitely more cultivation than creation does. 

E. Really ? 

G. Certainly. Anybody can write a three-volumed novel. It merely 
requires an absolute ignorance of both life and literature. The difficulty 
that I should fancy the reviewer feels is the difficulty of sustaining any 
standard. Where there is no style, a standard must be impossible. 
The poor reviewers are apparently reduced to be the reporters of the 
police-court of literature, the chroniclers of the doings of the habitual 
criminals of art. It is sometimes said of them that they do not read 
all through the works they are called upon to criticise. They do not. 
Or at least they should not. If they did so, they would become 
misanthropes, or womanthropes, if I may borrow a phrase from one of 
the pretty Newnham graduates, for the rest of their lives. Nor is it 
necessary. To know the vintage and quality of a wine one need not 
drink the whole cask. It must be perfectly easy in half an hour to 
say whether a book is worth anything or worth nothing. Ten 
minutes are really sufficient, if one has the instinct for form. Who 
wants to wade through a dull volume? One tastes it, and that is 
quite enough—more than enough, I should imagine. I am aware 
that there are many honest workers in painting as well as in litera- 
ture. who object to criticism entirely. They are quite right. Their 
work stands in no intellectual relation to their age. It brings us 
no new element of pleasure. It suggests no fresh departure of 
thought, or passion, or beauty. It should not be spoken of. It 
should be left to the oblivion that it deserves. 

E. But, my dear fellow— excuse me for interrupting you—you 
seem to me to be allowing your passion for criticism to lead you a 
great deal too far. For, after all, even you must admit that it is 
much more difficult to do a thing than to talk about it. 

G. More difficult to do a thing than to talk about it? Not at 
all. That is a gross popular error. It is very much more difficult 
to talk about a thing than to do it. In the sphere of actual life 
that is of course obvious. Anybody can make history. Only a 
great man can write it. There is no mode of action, no form of 
emotion, that we do not share with the lower animals. It is only by 
language that we rise above them, or above each other—by language, 
which is the parent, and not the child, of thought. Action, indeed, 
is always easy, and when presented to us in its most aggravated, 
because most continuous form, which I take to be that of an earnest 
industry and honest toil, becomes simply the refuge of people who 
have nothing whatsoever to do. No, Ernest, don’t talk about action. 
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It is a blind thing, dependent on external influences, and moved by 
an impulse of whose nature it is unconscious. It is a thing incom- 
plete in its essence, because limited by accident, and ignorant of its 
direction, being always at variance with its aim. Its basis is the 
lack of imagination. It is the last resource of those who know not 
how to dream. 

E. Gilbert, you treat the world as if it were a crystal ball. You 
hold it in your hand, and reverse it to please a wilful fancy. You do 
nothing but rewrite history. 

G. The one duty we owe to history is to rewrite it. That is not 
the least of the tasks in store for the critical spirit. When we have 
fully discovered the scientific laws that govern life, we shall realise 
that the one person who has more illusions than the dreamer is the 
man of action. He, indeed, knows neither the origin of his deeds 
nor their results. From the field in which he thought that he had 
sown thorns, we have gathered our vintage, and the fig-tree that he 
planted for our pleasure is as barren as the thistle, and more bitter. 
It is because Humanity has never known where it was going that it 
has been able to find its way. 

E. You think, then, that in the sphere of action a conscious aim 
is a delusion ? 

G. It is worse than a delusion. If we lived long enough to see 
the results of our actions, it may be that those who call themselves 
good would be filled with a wild remorse, and those whom the world 
calls evil stirred by a noble joy. Each little thing that we do passes 
into the great machine of life, which may grind our virtues to powder 
and make them worthless, or transform our sins into elements of a 
new civilisation, more marvellous and more splendid than any that 
has gone before. But men are the slaves of words. They rage 
against Materialism, as they call it, forgetting that there has been 
no material improvement that has not spiritualised the world, and 
that there have been few, if any, spiritual awakenings that have not 
wasted the world’s faculties in barren hopes, and fruitless aspirations, 
and empty or trammelling creeds. What is termed Sin is an essential 
element of progress. Without it the world would stagnate, or grow 
old, or become colourless. By its curiosity, it increases the experi- 
ence of the race. Through its intensified assertion of individualism, 
it saves us from the commonplace. In its rejection of the current 
notions about morality, it is one with the higher ethics. And as for 
the virtues! What are the virtues? Nature, M. Renan tells us, 
cares little about chastity, and it may be that it is to the shame of 
the Magdalen, and not to their own purity, that the Lucretias of 
modern life owe their freedom from stain. Charity, as even those 
of whose religion it makes a formal part have been compelled to 
acknowledge, creates a multitude of evils. The mere existence 
of conscience, that faculty of which people prate so much nowadays, 
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and are so ignorantly proud, is a sign of our imperfect development. 
It must be merged in instinct before we become fine. Self-denial 
is simply a method by which man arrests his progress, and self- 
sacrifice a survival of the mutilation of the savage, part of that old 
worship of pain which is so terrible a factor in the history of the 
world, and which even now makes its victims day by day, and has 
its altars in the land. Virtues! Who knows what the virtues are ? 
Not you. Not I. Not anyone. It is well for our vanity that we 
slay the criminal, for if we suffered him to live he might show us 
what we had gained by his crime. It is well for his peace that the 
saint goes to his martyrdom. He is spared the sight of the horror 
of his harvest. 

E. Gilbert, this is terrible. Let us go back tothe more gracious 
fields of literature. What was it you said? That it was more diffi- 
cult to talk about a thing than to do it? 

G. (after a pause). Yes: I believe I ventured upon that simple 
truth, Surely you see now that Iam right? When man acts heis 
a puppet. When he describes he is a poet. The whole secret lies 
in that. It was easy enough on the sandy plains by windy Ilion to 
send the notched arrow from the painted bow, or to hurl against the 
shield of hide and flame-like brass the long ash-handled spear. 
It was easy for the adulterous queen to spread the Tyrian carpets for 
her lord, and then, as he lay couched in the marble bath, to throw 
over his head the purple net, and to call to her smooth-faced lover 
to stab through the meshes at the heart that should have broken at 
Aulis. For Antigone even, with death waiting for her as her bride- 
groom, it was easy to pass through the tainted air at noon, and climb 
the hill, and strew with kindly earth the wretched naked corse that 
had no tomb. But what of those who wrote about these things ? 
What of those who gave them reality, and made them live for ever ? 
Are they not greater than the men and women they sing of? ‘ Hector 
that sweet knight is dead,’ and Lucian tells us how in the dim under- 
world Menippus saw the bleaching skull of Helen, and marvelled 
that it was for so grim a favour that all those horned ships were 
launched, those beautiful mailed men laid low, those towered cities 
brought to dust. Yet, every day the swan-like daughter of Leda 
comes out on the battlements, and looks down at the tide of war. 
The greybeards wonder at her loveliness, and she stands by the side 
ofthe king. In his chamber of stained ivory lies herleman. He is 
polishing his dainty armour, and combing the scarlet plume. With 
squire and page, her husband passes from tent to tent. She can see 
his bright hair, and hears, or fancies that she hears, that clear cold voice. 
In the courtyard below, the son of Priam is buckling on his brazen 
¢uirass. The white arms of Andromache are around his neck. He 
sets his helmet on the ground, lest their babe should be frightened. 
Behind the embroidered curtains of his pavilion sits Achilles, in 
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perfumed raiment, while in harness of gilt and silver the friend of 
his soul arrays himself to go forth to the fight. From a curiously 
carven chest that his mother Thetis had brought to his ship-side, the 
Lord of the Myrmidons takes out that mystic chalice that the lip of 
man had never touched, and cleanses it with brimstone, and with clear 
water cools it, and, having washed his hands, fills with black wine its. 
burnished hollow, and spills the thick grape-blood upon the ground 
in honour of Him whom at Dodona bare-footed prophets worshipped, 
and prays to Him, and knows not that he prays in vain, and that by 
the hands of two knights from Troy, Panthous’ son, Euphorbus, whose 
love-locks were looped with gold, and the Priamid, the lion-hearted, 
Patroklus, the comrade of comrades, must meet his doom. Ernest, 
I tell you that there are moments when one can seethem all. Targe 
clashes against targe. The leaping lightning runs from morion to 
morion, and splinters. The helm-crests sway. The whizzing lances 
hurtle through the rent air, and the great white-starred falchion 
rings upon casque and visor, while the thick arrows of the Lycians 
darken the shuddering sky. There is a wail of mourning from the 
camp, and a shout of joy from the walls, as back to the Scaean gate, 
in harsh and clanging mail, tall Hector strides. Phantoms, are they ? 
Heroes of mist and mountain? Shadows ina song? No: they are 
real. Action! What is action? It dies at the moment of its 
energy. It is a base concession to fact. The world is made by the 
singer for the dreamer. 

E. While you talk it seems to me to be so. 

G. But, Ernest, it is so really. On the mouldering citadel of 
Troy lies the lizard like a thing of green bronze. The owl has built 
her nest in the palace of Priam. Over the empty plain wander 
shepherd and goatherd with their flocks, and where, on the oily, 
wine-surfaced sea, olvow movros, as Homer calls it, copper-prowed 
and streaked with vermilion, the great galleys of the Danaoi came 
in their gleaming crescent, the lonely tunny-fisher sits in his little 
boat and watches the bobbing corks of his net. Yet, every morning 
the doors of the city are thrown open, and on foot, or in horse-drawn 
chariot, the warriors go forth to battle, and mock their enemies from 
behind their iron masks. All day long the fight rages, and when 
night comes the torches gleam by the tents, and the cresset burns 
in the hall. Those who live in marble, or on painted panel, know 
of life but a single exquisite instant, eternal indeed in its beauty, 
but limited to one note of passion or one mood of calm. Those 
whom the poet makes live have their myriad emotions of joy and 
terror, of courage and despair, of pleasure and of suffering. The 
seasons come and go in glad or saddening pageant, and with winged 
or leaden feet the years pass by before them. They have their youth 
and their manhood, they are children, and they grow old. It is 
always dawn for St. Helena, as Veronese saw her at the window. 
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Through the still morning air the angels bring her the symbol of 
God’s pain. The cool breezes of the morning lift the gilt threads 
from her brow. On that little hill by the city of Florence, where 
the lovers of Giorgione are lying, it is always the solstice of noon, 
of noon made so languorous by summer suns that hardly can the 
slim naked girl dip into the marble tank the round bubble of clear 
glass, and the long fingers of the lute-player rest idly upon the 
chords. It is twilight always for the dancing nymphs whom Corot 
set free among the silver poplars of France. In eternal twilight 
they move, those frail diaphanous figures, whose tremulous white 
feet seem not to touch the dew-drenched grass they tread on. 
But those who walk in epos, drama, or romance, see through the 
labouring moaths the young moons wax and wane, and watch the 
night from evening unto morning star, and from sunrise unto sun- 
setting can note the shifting day with all its gold and shadow. For 
them, as for us, the flowers bloom and wither, and the Earth, that 
Green-tressed Goddess as Coleridge calls her, alters her raiment for 
their pleasure. The statue is concentrated to one moment of per- 
fection. The image stained upon the canvas possesses no spiritual 
element of growth or change. If they know nothing of death, it is 
because they know little of life, for the secrets of life and death 
belong to those, and to those only, whom the sequence of time affects, 
and who possess not merely the present but the future, and can rise 
or fall from a past of glory orof shame. Movement, that problem of 
the visible arts, can be truly realised by Literature alone. It is Litera- 
ture that shows us the body in its swiftness and the soul in its unrest. 

E. Yes; I see now what you mean. But, surely, the higher 
you place the creative artist, the lower must the critic rank. 

G. (laughing). Why so? 

E. Because the best that he can give us will be but an echo of 
rich music, a dim shadow of clear-outlined form. It may, indeed, 
be that life is chaos, as you tell me that it is; that its martyrdoms 
are mean and its heroisms ignoble, and that it is the function of 
Literature to recreate, from the rough material of actual existence, a 
new world that will be more marvellous, more enduring, and more 
true than the world that common eyes look upon, and through which 
common natures seek to realise their perfection. But surely, if this 
new world has been made by the spirit and touch of a great artist, it 
will be a thing so complete and perfect that there will be nothing 
left for the critic todo. I quite understand now, and indeed admit 
most readily, that it is far more difficult to talk about a thing than 
todo it. But it seems to me that this sound and sensible maxim, 
which is really quite soothing to one’s feelings, and should be adopted 
as its motto by every academy of Literature all over the world, applies 
only to the relations that exist between Art and Life, and not to any 
relations that there may be between Art and Criticism. 
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G. But, my dear Ernest, Criticism itself is an art. And just as 
artistic creation implies the working of the critical faculty, and, 
indeed, without it cannot be said to exist at all, so Criticism is really 
creative in the highest sense of the word, Criticism, in fact, is both 
creative and independent. 

E. (lighting a cigarette). Independent, Gilbert ? 

G. Yes; independent. Criticism is no more to be judged by 
any low standard of imitation or resemblance than is the work of 
poet or sculptor. The critic occupies the same relation to the work 
of art he criticises that the artist does to the visible world of form 
and colour, or the unseen world of passion and of thought. He does 
not even require for the perfection of his art the finest materials. 
Anything will serve his purpose. And just as out of the sordid and 
sentimental amours of the silly wife of a small country-doctor in the 
squalid village of Yonville-lAbbaye, near Rouen, Gustave Flaubert 
was able to create a classic, and make a masterpiece of form, so, from 
subjects of little or of no importance, such as the pictures in this 
year’s Royal Academy, or in any year’s Royal Academy for that matter, 
the poems of Mr. Lewis Morris, the melodramas that are brought out 
at the Adelphi, M, Ohnet’s novels, or the novels of Mr. Howells, 
the true critic can, if it be his pleasure so to direct or waste his 
faculty of contemplation, produce work that will be flawless in style 
and instinct with intellectual subtlety. Why not? Dulness is 
always an irresistible temptation for brilliancy, and stupidity is the 
permanent Bestia trionfans that calls wisdom from its cave. To an 
art so creative as criticism, what does subject-matter signify? No 
more and no less than it does to the novelist and the painter. Like 
them, he can find his motives everywhere. Treatment is the test. 
There is nothing that has notin it suggestion or challenge. 

E. But is Criticism really a creative art ? 

G. Why should it not be? It works with materials, and puts 
them into a form that is at once new and delightful. What more 
can one say of poetry? Indeed, I would call criticism a creation 
within a creation. For just as the great artists, from Homer and 
/Eschylus, down to Shakespeare and Keats, did not go directly to life 
for their subject-matter, but sought for it in myth, and legend, and 
ancient tale, so the critic deals with materials that others have, as 
it were, purified for him, and to which imaginative form and colour 
have been already added. Nay more, I would say that the highest 
Criticism, being the purest form of personal impression, is in its wav 
more creative than creation, as it has least reference to any standar? 
external to itself, and is, in fact, its own reason for existing, and, as 
the Greeks would put it, in itself, and to itself, an end. Certainly, 
it is never trammelled by any shackles of verisimilitude. Nv 
ignoble considerations of probability, that cowardly concession to the 
tedious repetitions of domestie or public life, affect it ever. One 
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may appeal from fiction unto fact. But from the soul there is no 
appeal. 

E. From the soul ? 

G. Yes, from the soul. That is what the highest Criticism really 
is, the record of one’s own soul. It is more fascinating than history, 
as it is concerned simply with oneself. It is more delightful than 
philosophy, as its subject is concrete not abstract, real and not 
vague, It is the only civilised form of autobiography, as it deals not 
with the events, but with the thoughts of one’s life, not with life’s: 
physical accidents of deed or circumstance, but with the spiritual 
moods and imaginative passions of the mind. I am always amused 
by the silly vanity of those writers and artists of our day who seem 
to imagine that the primary function of the critic is to chatter about 
their second-rate work. The best that one can say of most modern 
creative art is that it is just a little less vulgar than reality, and so the 
critic, with his fine sense of distinction and sure instinct of delicate 
refinement, will prefer to look into the silver mirror or through the 
woven veil, and will turn his eyes away from the chaos and clamour 
of actual existence, though the mirror be tarnished and the veil be 
torn. His soleaim isto chronicle hisownimpressions. It is for him 
that pictures are painted, books written, and marble hewn into form.. 

E., I seem to have heard another theory of Criticism. 

G. Yes: it has been said by one whose gracious memory we all 
revere, and the music of whose pipe once lured Proserpina from her 
Sicilian fields, and made those white feet stir, and not in vain, the 
Cumnor cowslips, that the proper aim of Criticism is to see the object 
as in itself it really is. But this is a very serious error, and 
takes no cognizance of Criticism’s most perfect form, which in its 
essence is purely subjective, and seeks to reveal its own secret and 
not the secret of another. For the highest Criticism deals with art 
not as expressive but as impressive purely. 

E. But is that really so ? 

G. Of course it is. Who cares whether Mr. Ruskin’s views on 
Turner are sound or not? What does it matter? That mighty and 
majestic prose of his, so fervid and so fiery-coloured in its noble 
eloquence, so rich in its elaborate symphonic music, so sure and certain 
at its best, in subtle choice of word and epithet is at least as great 
a work of art as any of those wondrous sunsets that bleach or rot 
on their corrupted canvases in England’s Gallery; greater indeed, 
one is apt to think at times, not merely because its equal beauty is 
more enduring, but’ on account of the fuller variety of its appeal, 
soul speaking to soul in those long-cadenced lines, not through form 
and colour alone, though through these, indeed, completely and 
without loss, but with intellectual and emotional utterance, with 
lofty passion and with loftier thought, with imaginative insight, and 
with poetic aim; greater, I always think, even as literature is the 
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greater art. Who, again, cares. whether Mr. Pater has put into the 
portrait of Monna Lisa something that Lionardo never dreamed of, 
The painter may have been merely the slave of an archaic smile, as 
some have fancied, but whenever I pass into the cool galleries of the 
Palace of the Louvre, and stand before that strange figure ‘set in 
its marble chair in that cirque of fantastic rocks, as in some faint 
light under sea,’ I murmur to myself, ‘She is older than the rocks 
among which she sits; like the vampire, she has been dead many 
times, and learned the secrets of the grave; and has been a diver in 
deep seas, and keeps their fallen day about her; and trafficked for 
strange webs with Eastern merchants ; and, as Leda, was the mother 
of Helen of Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the mother of Mary; and all 
this has been to her but as the sound of lyres and flutes, and lives 
only in the delicacy with which it has moulded the changing linea- 
ments, and tinged the eyelids and the hands.’ And I say to my 
friend, ‘The presence that thus so strangely rose beside the waters 
is expressive of what in the ways of a thousand years man had come 
to desire ;’ and he answers me, ‘Hers is the head upon which all 
“‘the ends of the world are come,” and the eyelids are a little weary.’ 

And so the picture becomes more wonderful to us than it really 
is, and reveals to us a secret of which, in truth, it knows nothing, 
and the music of the mystical prose is as sweet in our ears as was that 
flute-player’s music that lent to the lips of La Gioconda those subtle 
and poisonous curves. Do you ask me what Lionardo would have 
said had anyone told him of this picture that ‘ all the thoughts and 
experience of the world had etched and moulded there in that which 
they had of power to refine and make expressive the outward form, 
the animalism of Greece, the lust of Rome, the reverie of the middle 
age with its spiritual ambition and imaginative loves, the return of 
the Pagan world, the sins of the Borgias?’ He would probably have 
answered that he had contemplated none of these things, but had 
concerned himself simply with certain arrangements of lines and 
masses, and with new and curious colour-harmonies of blue and green, 
and it is for this very reason that the criticism which I have quoted 
is criticism of the highest kind. It treats the work of art simply as 
a starting-point for a new creation. It does not confine itself—let us 
at least suppose so for the moment—to discovering the real intention 
of the artist and accepting that as final. And in this it is right, for 
the meaning of any beautiful created thing is, at least, as much in 
the soul of him who looks at it, as it was in his soul who wrought it. 
Nay, it is rather the beholder who lends to the beautiful thing its 
myriad meanings, and makes it marvellous for us and sets it in some 
new relation to the age, so that it becomes a vital portion of our lives, 
and a symbol of what we pray for, or perhaps of what, having prayed 
for, we fear that we may receive. The longer I study, Ernest, the 
more clearly I see that the beauty of the visible arts is, as the beauty 
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of music, impressive primarily, and that it may be marred, and often 
indeed is so, by any excess of intellectual intention on the part of 
the artist. For when the work is finished it has, as it were, an 
independent life of its own, and may deliver a message far other than 
that which was put into itslips to say. Sometimes, when I listen to 
the overture to Tannhiuser, I seem indeed to see that comely knight 
treading delicately on the flower-strewn grass, and to hear the voice 
of Venus calling to him from the caverned hill. But at other times 
it speaks to me of a thousand different things, of myself, it may be, 
and my own life, or of the lives of others whom one has loved and 
grown weary of loving, or of the passions that man has known, or of 
the passions that man has not known, and so has sought for. To-night 
it may fill one with that EPA TON AATNATON, that amour de 
Pimpossible, which falls like a madness on many who think they live 
securely and out of reach of harm, so that they sicken suddenly with 
the poison of unlimited desire, and, in the infinite pursuit of what 
they may not obtain, grow faint and swoon or stumble. To-mor- 
row, like the music of which Aristotle and Plato tell us, the noble 
Dorian music of the Greek, it may perform the office of a physician, 
and give us an anodyne against pain, and heal the spirit that is 
wounded, and ‘bring the soul into .harmony with all right things.’ 
And what is true about music is true about all the arts. Beauty has 
as many meanings as man has moods. It is the symbol of symbols. 
It reveals everything, because it expresses nothing. When it shows 
us itself, it shows us the whole fiery-coloured world. 

E. But is such work as you have talked about really criticism ? 

G. It is the highest Criticism, for it criticises not merely the in- 
dividual work of art, but Beauty itself, and fills with wonder a form 
which the artist may have left void, or not understood, or understood 
incompletely. 

E. The highest Criticism, then, is more creative than creation, 
and the primary aim of the critic is to see the object as in itself it 
really is not ; that is your theory, I believe ? 

G. Yes, that is my theory. To the critic the work of art is 
simply a suggestion for a new work of his own, that need not neces- 
sarily bear any obvious resemblance to the thing it criticises. The 
one characteristic of a beautiful form is that one can put into it what- 
ever one wishes, and see in it whatever one chooses to see; and the 
Beauty, which gives to creation its universal and esthetic element, 
makes the critic a creator in his turn, and whispers of a thousand 
different things which were not present in the mind of him who 
carved the statue or painted the panel or graved the gem. 

It is sometimes said by those who understand neither the nature 
of the highest Criticism nor the charm of the highest Art, that the 
pictures that the critic loves most to write about are those that 
belong to the anecdotage of painting, and that deal with scenes taken 
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out of literature or history. But this is not so. Indeed, pictures 
of this kind are far too intelligible. As a class, they rank with 
illustrations, and even considered from this point of view are failures, 
as they do not stir the imagination, but set definite boundsto it. For 
the domain of the painter is, as I suggested before, widely different 
from that of the poet. To the latter belongs life in its full and 
absolute entirety; not only the beauty that men look at, but the 
beauty that men listen to also; not merely the momentary grace of 
form or the transient gladness of colour, but the whole sphere of 
feeling, the perfect cycle of thought. The painter is so far limited 
that it is only through the mask of the body that he can show us the 
mystery of the soul; only through conventional images that he 
can handle ideas; only through its physical equivalents that he can 
deal with psychology. And how inadequately does he do it then, 
asking us to accept the torn turban of the Moor for the noble rage of 
Othello, or a dotard in a storm for the wild madness of Lear! Yet it 
seems as if nothing couldstophim. Mostof our elderly English painters 
spend their wicked and wasted lives in poaching upon the domain of 
the poets, marring their motives by clumsy treatment, and striving to 
render, by visible form or colour, the marvel of what is invisible, the 
splendour of what is not seen. Their pictures are, as a natural con- 
sequence, insufferably tedious. They have degraded the visible arts 
into the obvious arts, and the one thing not worth looking at is the 
obvious. I do not say that poet and painter may not treat of the 
same subject. They have always done so, and will always do so. 
But while the poet can be pictorial or not, as he chooses, the painter 
must be pictorial always. He is limited not to what he sees in 
nature, but to what upon canvas may be seen. 

And so, my dear Ernest, pictures of this kind will not really 
fascinate the critic. He will turn from them to such works as make 
him brood and dream and fancy, to works that possess the subtle 
quality of suggestion, and seem to tell one that even from them there 
is an escape into a wider world. It is sometimes said that the 
tragedy of an artist’s life is that he cannot realise his ideal. But 
the true tragedy that dogs the steps of most artists is that they 
realise their ideal too absolutely. For, when the ideal is realised, it 
is robbed of its wonder and its mystery, and becomes simply a new 
starting-point for an ideal that is other than itself. This is the 
reason why music is the perfect type of art. Music can never reveal 
its ultimate secret. This, also, is the explanation of the value of 
limitations in art. The sculptor gladly surrenders natural colour, 
and the painter the actual dimensions of form, because by such re- 
nunciations they are able to avoid too definite a presentation of the 
Real, which would be mere imitation, and too definite a realisation 
of the Ideal, which would be too purely intellectual. It is through 
its very incompleteness that Art becomes complete in beauty, and 
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so addresses itself, not to the faculty of recognition nor to the faculty 
of reason, but to the esthetic sense alone, which, while accepting 
both reason and recognition as stages of apprehension, subordinates 
them both to a pure synthetic impression of the work of art as a 
whole, and, taking whatever alien emotional elements the work may 
possess, uses their very complexity as a means by which a richer 
unity may be added to the ultimate impression itself. You see, 
then, how it is that the esthetic critic rejects those obvious modes 
of art that have but one message to deliver, and having delivered 
it become dumb and sterile, and seeks rather for such modes as 
suggest reverie and mood, and by their imaginative beauty make al 
interpretations true and no interpretation final. Some resemblance 
no doubt, the creative work of the critic will have to the work tha: 
has stirred him to creation, but it will be such resemblance as 
exists, not between Nature and the mirror that the painter of land- 
scape or figure may be supposed to hold up to her, but between 
Nature and the work of the decorative artist. Just as, on the flower- 
less carpets of Persia, tulip and rose blossom indeed, and are lovely 
to look on, though they are not reproduced in visible shape or line ; 
just as the pearl and purple of the sea-shell is echoed in the church 
of St. Mark at Venice ; just as the vaulted ceiling of the wondrous 
chapel of Ravenna is made gorgeous by the green and gold and 
sapphire of the peacock’s tail, though the birds of Juno fly not 
across it; so the critic reproduces the work that he criticises in a 
mode that is never imitative, and part of whose charm may really 
consist in the rejection of resemblance, and shows us in this way 
not merely the meaning but also the mystery of Beauty, and, by 
transforming each art into literature, solves once for all the problem 
of Art’s unity. 

But I see it is time for supper. After we have discussed some 
Chambertin and a few ortolans, we will pass on to the question of 
the critic considered in the light of the interpreter. 

E. Ah! you admit, then, that the critic may occasionally be 
allowed to see the object as in itself it really is. 

G. Iam not quite sure. Perhaps I may admit it after supper. 
There is a subtle influence in supper. But come, or the consommé 
will be cold. 

Oscar WILDE. 
(To be concluded.) 
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I aM glad that an opportunity has been given to me to reply to those 
who have, for reasons best known to themselves, sought to throw dis- 
credit on my article describing the battle of Tel-el-Kebir which appeared 
in the March number of this Review. Had, however, anyone other 
than my old Sergeant-Major, now Lieutenant, J. A. Campbell, of the 
Western Australia Volunteers, and whose position and presence during 
Tel-el-Kebir unquestionably carries weight with his contradictions, as 
eategorically affected to refute my statements, I should have paid 
no heed to them. My answer to my detractors which appeared in a 
London daily newspaper was sufficient for that, and I did not desire, 
no matter how strong the temptation, to give these scribblers an 
opportunity of airing their opinions while advertising themselves at 
my expense. The case is different with regard to Lieutenant Camp- 
bell ; for as his strictures on me have appeared in this Review, and as 
he flatly contradicts all my statements save one—and this is the most 
important detail of the battle—it is due not only to the editor but 
to the public that I should answer him. 

Before replying to Mr. Campbell’s article, I may here say once for 
all that war correspondents are necessarily imperfect chroniclers of 
battles. Their position is a difficult one; for while they have to 
satisfy their employers and the public, they are bound also to keep 
always in favour with the higher military officers during the cam- 
paign. They dare not write the whole truth. The press censorship 
in times of war which was instituted by Roberts in India and Lord 
Wolseley in Egypt proves this. I remember having heard that 
a great London daily newspaper, the Telegraph, recalled its cor- 
respondent because he was indiscreet enough to say that a certain 
regiment became panic-stricken when suddenly attacked by the 
enemy, and bolted. His statement was true; but the English 
people could not stand a truth which tended to prove that their 
soldiers were not the best and bravest in the world. No English 
soldier could be affected by panic, he could not run away, he fears 
no foe, and must always be, as a matter of course, the vanquisher! 
This is the key-note of your war special correspondents’ letters; 
but their talk with their trusted friends is in another one. It 
is then, and only then, that they state the whole truth. They them- 
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selves often see things done on the battle-field they dare not detail, so 
harrowing and revolting would the description be. Under fire men 
lose much of their humanity, and in many cases become more savage 
and more wantonly ferocious than a wild beast. 

A soldier’s motto while he is in the service is, ‘ Know nothing.’ On 
his silence depends not only his promotion, but his happiness. 
If it is ever found out that he chatters about the inner life of the 
regiment, his life is made a hell by his superior officers, and he is 
liable to be punished on the most paltry excuse. Ina regiment crimes 
are even committed and punished of which the public never hears. 
It is best for the army’s sake that it does not. But there are things 
that ought to be brought to light ; for it is only by this means that 
grave wrongs are redressed and private worth rewarded. Now that I 
have left th@Mirmy, and furthermore that I owe the service nothing, I am 
not obliged by any false ideas of ‘duty;’ so, as it pleases me, I relate 
what I saw and heard while serving ‘in the ranks.’ I, like Lieutenant 
Campbell, kept a note book; but this was lost while I was at Netley 
Hospital in November 1882, where I had gone, having been sent home 
from Egypt, invalided. All it contained, however, while fresh in my 
memory, I rewrote during my convalescence. A few particulars may 
have escaped me; but in the main all my facts are correct, notwith- 
standing my old Sergeant-Major’s refutation of them. As I have 
been challenged to give names which I would much rather have 
withheld, I will do so, as possibly this will put a stop to the manner 
in which my truthfulness has been impugned, and prove to the 
English public that I was not drawing on my imagination. 

Mr. Campbell says, that my statement, that the men who fell out 
because they were the worse for liquor ‘ “ were flogged with rifle-slings 
to urge them on until their yells cut the darkness like a knife,” is as 
untrue as it is disgusting.’ Yet strange to say that in this I can be 
supported by Surgeon-Major Will; for he it was who told me to use 
my sling to a drunken comrade who was lagging behind. Lest he 
might forget the circumstance, it will be just as well to remind 
him here of it. When the brigade arrived at the banks of the railway 
line, and the darkness had set in, a private, named James Green, 
fell out on account of exhaustion through over-drinking and excessive 
vomiting. Seeing the man’s condition, Sergeant McLean ordered 
me to look after him. But, as his sickness continued, I became 
alarmed, so I went, in search of the regimental surgeon, whom I met 
at the rear of the battalion. When I asked him what I was to do, 
the orders were ‘ to use my sling.’ At the time he gave them he was 
eating a piece of chocolate. 

Referring to the march to Kassassin, I must remind my former 
comrade that the contents of my article are the reminiscences of the 
three days which it occupied the whole brigade in our getting there, 
and that when I stated that men were knocked over by sunstroke I 
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stated a simple fact that admits of no contradiction, and is corrobo- 
rated by the men themselves. I did not say they were men specially 
belonging to the Cameron Highlanders, Mr. Campbell forgets that 
in the brigade there were four Highland regiments, the 42nd, 74th, 
75th, and 79th. As the two latter regiments had been in Gibraltar 
and Malta, they were tolerably proof against heat; but the 42nd and 
74th had come straight from home and were of short service, and 
therefore more liable to suffer from sunstroke than their more 
seasoned comrades. The corroboration to which I allude occurs in a 
small book written by the soldiers themselves in the form of letters 
entitled ‘Our Highlanders in Egypt,’ and edited by Mr. William 
Stephens. On page 68 of this volume a soldier of the 42nd High- 
landers says, ‘ A great number of the men fell out, not being able to go 
on; but not so many of ours as of the 74th, between 200 and 300 of 
them falling out, while there were only about 100 of ours.’ And in 
support of my statement that ‘some dropped never to rise again, and 
were buried where they fell,’ a Gordon Highlander, who was a 
stretcher-bearer, states, ‘ A great many fellows fell out this day owing 
to the heat: one man died of sunstroke and was buried in his blanket.’ 
Yet in the face of this man’s evidence, which is beyond doubt, and 
mine, Mr. Campbell says,‘ I am not aware that a single death took 
place in the Highland Brigade during this day’s march.’ But Mr. 
Campbell is still in the service, and being so would have it supposed 
that he has the monopoly of truth, and that I am what David in his 
haste said all men were. 

Now as regards the night of the 12th of September. My position 
on the right of the A Company—the directing flank of the High- 
land Brigade—was obtained by mein the following manner. When 
the regiment started on the march from Ismailia, I was in my place 
in the ranks according to my height, about number six. The com- 
panies marched in loose files with one pace interval, and it being found 
that the men crowded in the centre at times, and at others that they 
extended too much, it was thought to be the fault of the second 
right-hand man (although the right guide was up) that the line could 
not be kept. Accordingly Corporal Symes and myself were placed there 
to see if that would make any difference. It did, and so I fell in 
every day into that position whenever it was necessary. In that 
place I advanced to the assault of Tel-el-Kebir, and throughout the 
rest of the campaign was number one of ‘ A’ Company, rear rank. 
It may appear strange to Lieutenant Campbell, but I must say I 
neither saw him nor heard anything of him until the middle of the 
fight. I did not hear his voice when he called out to maintain order, 
as he says, when the brigade sprang to arms at Nine-Gun Hill; 
neither did I see him when the brigade was being reformed into 
proper formation, when it was, to the great dismay of everyone, dis- 
covered that the regiments were nearly facing one another. In fact 
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if he had been in his proper place I could not have seen him, nor he me. 
A man like Sergeant-Major Campbell, a good drill, and as regimental as 
a ‘ buffstick,’ would have known that his place as sergeant-major in the 
formation of line of half-battalions in columns of double-company 
distance, with thirty paces between the battalions, should have been 
near the right of E company, so as to be nearest his proper position 
when the deployment took place. For this I much discredit his 
statement that he marched close behind Lieutenant Rawson, R.N., 
‘throughout the night,’ or that ‘he must have heard every word he 
uttered during the march.’ As Mr. Campbell states that Lieutenant 
McLeod was the directing guide, and that Lieutenant Rawson ‘rode 
behind him, directing him to march on certain stars, and that he 
(the sergeant-major) marched close to Lieutenant Rawson, he 
makes out he was in the following position :— 
Symes @ 
B | 4 — I Lt. McLeod, 


Palmer @ 3¢ Rawson. 





@Sergt.-Major 
| Campbell. 
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If here, where he himself states he was, then he will permit a 
young soldier to tell him he was not in his proper place; for this, 
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Although it is quite true that Lieutenant McLeod was directed 
by Lieutenant Rawson to march on certain stars, the former officer, 
at his own request, had the assistance of Corporal Symes and me. 
This statement of mine has, like many others, been contradicted, 
because it would be paying too much honour to two noncommis- 
sioned officers to put them in such an important place. Those 
who contradict me are very much like the familiar barndoor cock 
who rules the roost, and who cannot bear that any other cock should 
crow as loud as he. 

Lieutenant Campbell says that I have told an old story when I 
told that about the ‘man on whom rum had taken effect, &c.,’ 
during our halt at Nine-Gun Hill, and that he did not belong to 
the 79th Regiment. Of this I was perfectly well aware. I knew he 
belonged to the 74th. Surely a writer is not bound to give chapter 
and verse for every statement he makes in an article. Strange, 
however, as it may appear to my critics, this fellow, according to 
Sergeant David Henderson, was an Irishman. I may here mention 
that it was the common talk among the soldiers, that some of the men 
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of the reserve who had been called up were in the pay of the Irish 
National party, to cause, if possible, a reverse to the British army. 
This may appear absurd, but yet it was the belief of many of the 
men. It was more strongly rooted in their minds from the fact that 
there were so many lost at the first expedition to Suakim, and all 
wholly due to the soldiers not strictly obeying orders. 

Now I come to the sensational part of my narrative. After 
the Highlanders had scaled the earthworks, a short lapse of time 
took place before Captain Reid shouted out, ‘ Form rallying square !’ 
As soon as this command was given, the square was formed of non- 
commissioned officers and men of various regiments and companies. 
In fact they got very mixed; but how it came about I never could 
make out. The confusion may have arisen owing to the darkness 
and the difficulty of getting over the trenches, a confusion which 
would naturally be greatly augmented by the hurry and scurry 
ensuing on endeavouring to obey the orders with all the promptitude 
possible. For example, I found myself in a company which was 
commanded by another captain, instead of my own—Captain Hunt. 
Again, the cavalry hesitated to face the square, so we were obliged 
to repeat the charge. It was whilst making this gallant charge that 
I heard, distinctly shouted, the words, ‘ Retire, retire. The sound 
appeared to come some distance from the front. In my excitement 
a cold shiver ran through me and I exclaimed, ‘Good God! can 
it be true we are beaten?’ I then again heard the same 
words uttered with vehemence; but as I did so, I looked up and 
saw two men who were in the front holding up their rifles and dou- 
bling towards the trenches, and another one holding up his rifle and 
shouting the terrible word, ‘ Retire,’ while close behind him I saw 
Sergeant James Guthrie, of my regiment, standing as he deliberately 
ran his bayonet into his body, at the same time as he did so saying 
to him passionately, ‘You b——!’ The man thereupon fell as if 
dead. Almost at the same time as this occurred Corporal Geddes 
raised his rifle and fired in the direction of another man whon, after 
the discharge, I saw fall. We nevertheless did retire in obedience 
to what seemed to be our orders, and as I did so I tripped over 
the dead body of poor Alexander Denniston, of my regiment. I 
simply mention this latter incident to show where the false alarm 
actually took place. Soon after, however, our spirits were revived 
when we heard the eager command shouted, ‘ Come on, come on.’ 

On the general details of this incident, Lieutenant Campbell sup- 
ports me, and he adds that neither he nor Captain Chapman could 
prevent the retreat, though they did all in their power to do so, after 
the men heard the appalling order. ‘The words, it seems, were 
heard audibly by them, although a heavy fire of large and small arms 
‘was raging at the time. This was a point made by a war corre- 
spondent, who said that if the words were ever uttered, I could not 
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have heard them on account of the heavy cannonade that was going 
on at the time; but that as a matter of fact they never were said 
at all, and that I was only drawing on my imagination. Even the 
officers and men of my own regiment did not hesitate to say that I 
published a false statement ; but since Lieutenant Campbell corrobo- 
rated me they have been discourteously silent. It has always been a 
matter of wonder to me that during the controversy Captain Reid has 
never spoken ; for he also must know as much about the matter as any- 
one else, as he was near the spot at the time of the dismay. To two of 
my statements Lieutenant Campbell gives me what Touchstone would 
have called the ‘lie direct.’ He says my explanation of the order, 
and that it was treacherously shouted by two Glasgow men, as well as 
my little tale about the Irish major, are pure fabrications. Major 
McCausland was the ‘Irish major’s’ name. The sneer at the ‘ minor 
episode’ about the eau-de-cologne is not worth noticing, as it really 
has nothing to do with the main incidents of my narrative, though I 
may reiterate that it is none the less true because Mr. Campbell 
doubts it. 

It is ridiculous to say that only one Irishman belonging to my 
regiment was killed in the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. There were several 
of them in the 79th, and they were always known amongst the men as 
‘b Fenians.’ Amongst soldiers the nickname generally given to 
men of the worst character is ‘Glasgow Irishman ;’ an Irishman from 
Glasgow, if bad, being considered worse than any who come direct 
from Ireland. That is why I called the two men who shouted the words 
which caused our retreat ‘Glasgow Irishmen.’ Mr. Campbell, who 
affects to believe that not any man can join a Highland regiment, 
really must know better. It is true that they are obliged to sign 
what is called an attestation paper setting forth that they are 
Seotch; but nevertheless a great many men are ‘made’ or ‘make 
themselves’ Scotch in this document. For instance, men born in 
London of English parents may and do appear in the attestation 
proper as natives of Aberdeen. As the gallant late sergeant-major 
of my old regiment reflects on my ‘minor episodes,’ I must say 
that certain of his own facts have very strong ‘ touches of imaginative 
colouring,’ and touches, too, of such a character that it would require 
a very credulous man to believe. He, for example, writes that the 
complete list of the killed which he prints in his article he ‘ took 
down from his note book,’ and this was the memorable little volume 
in which he jotted down all his memoranda immediately before and 
after the battle! What a systematic man Serjeant-Major Campbell 
must have been in Egypt! for the list of the killed, be it noted, is 
in the alphabetical rotation of companies. And this was made on 
the field of battle. I know what the men would say if they were 
told that story, and I confess the relation of this ‘minor episode’ 
struck me as it would have them, and I mentally made the remark 
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which they, with one accord, would have shouted on hearing it. 
Neither do I believe his statement that he examined all the 
wounded. It was physically an impossibility for him to have 
done so. Doubts have been thrown on my statement that I was 
wounded. It is true it was slight, but it none the less was a wound, 
and I received it from a splinter of a bullet. It was dressed by some 
surgeon on the field at the time, and I was told to be careful of it. 
The matter is in itself of little or no consequence ; but, as it amongst 
other of my statements is doubted, I have thought it my duty to 
cursorily allude to it. 

Regarding the cowardice before Kafr Dowar, I must mention that 
the following men were acting as sentries of the outlying picquet, 
the Blue House being its head-quarters: Private Clarke, a man with 
many badges on his arm for good character; Private Kenny, whose 
regimental number was 80; and Private (I forget his name), 
who was the sentry of No. 1 post at the time of the ‘ Fenian scare 
in 1884’ at Fort George in Scotland; and another man who I am 
positive was the one killed by the bullet discharged from Corporal 
Geddes’s rifle. These men, with many others, had been posted at 
different points facing the enemy’s position; but when Colour-Sergeant 
Newell visited the men mentioned with their relief they could not be 
found at first, but after a long search they were discovered hidden in 
a wooded place some distance to the rear of their posts. When asked 
to explain their neglect of duty and how they came there, they said 
that they were obliged to retire before the enemy’s outposts. The 
punishment for deserting a post in time of war is death ; but for some 
reason or other this affair never reached the sergeant-major’s ears, as 
far as I know ; but it was the subject of frequent conversation among 
the senior non-commissioned officers. Though this matter was kept 
quiet it was always remembered, and I well recollect Sergeant Smith 
saying, when it was known that we were to attack Tel-el-Kebir, ‘Tf 
those scoundrels show any flinching, by God I will wake them up. 
Anyhow I will watch them.’ It was these same men whom I heard 
shout the words ‘ Retire, retire,’ words which very nearly brought 
a reverse to our arms on that celebrated battle-field. 

Although Lieutenant Campbell states that Private Kenny was 
killed by a bullet, he unquestionably was disabled by Guthrie’s 
bayonet thrust, for I myself saw him fall. It, therefore, must have 
been after that that he received the shot which killed him. I desire 
here to say that I hope my old comrade Sergeant Guthrie will forgive 
me for having brought him into this article by name. He, doing what he 
did, acted as any other brave and loyal soldier of the Queen would have 
done under the circumstances, and the regiment towhich he is attached 
ought to be proud to have him as one of their N.C. officers. I stated 
in my former article that these men were ordered to be watched ; the 
orders were given by the captains of the companies to the non-com- 
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missioned officers somewhat in the following terms: ‘that as the 
slightest breach of discipline or cowardice on the part of any of the 
men might cause the enterprise to be a failure, it was their duty to 
watch any they suspected, and to act towards him according to their 
discretion if it were found that he could not be trusted.’ 

One thing must be remembered by my readers, and that is that 
in the time of war ill-conditioned men who owe a grudge against a 
man or an officer wipe out the old score on the field of battle by 
shooting or wounding him as may be the victim’s good or evil 
fortune. As a matter of fact our sergeant-major owes his existence 
toa misdirected bullet which, though it was apparently aimed at 
the enemy, was intended for him, but it fortunately missed its billet 
and struck Private Rogers in the ankle, wounding him instead. The 
bullet was of the Martini-Henry make, while that used by the enemy 
was the Remington. 

It has been categorically denied that there were camels on the 
field. Now, in the little book before referred to and quoted, Albert 
Campbell, of the Gordon Highlanders, on page 57, says, ‘I caught 
a camel, and we mounted it and rode home. A fine sight, two 
kilties, mounted on a camel, driving through a part of the desert in 
Egypt.’ And as regards the thirst of the men and how it was 
slaked, my statement is confirmed by what appears on pages 82 and 
91 of the same volume. There the writer says, ‘We were so hot 
and dry as to drink from the canal, although we could see the dead 
bodies of the Egyptians in it.’ And a printed letter from a 42nd 
man states, ‘We could hardly speak to each other [because of 
thirst]. When we were taken to the fresh-water canal we were into 
it like wild beasts, although thick with mud and full of dead bodies 
both of men and beasts.’ I may here add that I have known men, 
after a hard drinking bout, try to satiate their awful thirst with 
the most violent compounds, such as oxalic acid weakened by water. 
And I have also known men, not satisfied with the ordinary liquors 
in public-houses and the canteen, make a concoction themselves of 
rum, whisky, beer, vinegar, salt, mustard and pepper, all mixed 
together, and drink it with relish! Ah, the British public does not 
know the British soldier: If they did things would not be as they 
are. 

I must now conclude; for, were I to reply to all my 
detractors, I should not only fill a single article, but the whole 
Review. I am, however, glad to have had a chance of answering 
those who, in a most wholesale manner, through wilfulness or 
ignorance, contradicted my statements in the public press, and, 
indeed, I should not have condescended to reply to Lieutenant 
Campbell had he not been my old sergeant-major and a man who 
was respected in the regiment, and the more especially as I was 
invited to do so by the editor of this Review. 
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I have a few words more to add: It does not follow that, because 
I have narrated the incidents of a battle as they came under my 
notice, I in any way detract from the valour of the men engaged 
in it. I have not done so, nor had I any such intention. It is 
with pleasure that I now look back to the days spent by me in the 
British army as the happiest of my life. For this reason the soldier’s 
welfare excites in me the keenest interest, and although truth obliged 
me to detail certain things which happened at Tel-el-Kebir, and of 
which the war correspondents never heard and the authorities were 
silent upon, I am none the less loyal to my regiment and my Queen 
for having done so. 

ARTHUR V. PALMER 
(late Sergeant 79th Highlanders). 





THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE BILL. 


THE Irish Land Purchase Bill, now before Parliament, must have 
consequences for good or for evil of such extreme importance, that, 
before it is passed, I am anxious to call attention to some objections 
to it which have not, as yet, received as much consideration as I 
think they deserve. In explaining my reasons for thinking that the 
objections I refer to have not been sufficiently considered, I shall 
avoid as far as I can any discussion as to the causes of the present 
deplorable condition of Ireland, and of the striking change in it 
for the worse in the last two-and-twenty years, because I have already 
had occasion pretty fully to explain my opinion on these points in 
an essay on Ireland which I published in 1888, and also in this 
Review,! and elsewhere. It is the less necessary that I should go 
over the same ground again, because I have reason to think that, so 
far as regards the past, the opinion of Her Majesty’s Ministers is 
substantially the same as my own. Unless I greatly mistake what 
Ihave read of their speeches, they believe, as I do, that the change for 
the worse in the state of Ireland since 1868 has been mainly brought 
about. by the unwise laws respecting the tenure of land which have 
been passed in that time, and by the feebleness and want of judg- 
ment with which the executive government has been administered 
during most of those years. They are also of opinion (no doubt 
correctly) that the land laws that have been passed cannot now be 
repealed, unwise as they are. I am even inclined to suppose that they 
would not dispute my being right in asserting that, in a fully peopled 
territory, where a large part of the land is held by small owners who 
live by its cultivation, the life of these owners is generally a hard 
one, like that of the French peasants so vividly described by Lady 
Verney; and also that, in the natural progress of society, this class 
of landowners gradually disappears, of which we have an example in 
this country, where, up to the Revolution, the small freeholders still 
constituted a large part of the population, while now few such 
freeholders are to be found. Nor do I believe that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would deny that, as a general rule, it cannot be a wise policy 
for a nation to endeavour to create, by artificial assistance, a numerous 
body of small proprietors depending for their subsistence on the 


1 See articles in this Review for June 1882, and for September and November 1883. 
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cultivation of the land they own, and thus to establish a state of 
society proved by experience to be generally unfavourable to the 
welfare either of these owners or of the community of which they 
form a part. It can hardly be contended that these considerations 
do not suggest objections to the Bill now before Parliament which 
have at least some weight; but it will, I understand, be argued, that 
the present state of things in Ireland is so bad that something must 
be done to bring about a change in it, and that there would be less 
danger in accepting the scheme of Her Majesty’s Ministers, though 
its being open to objection cannot be denied, than in doing nothing. 
This argument would be irresistible, if it could be shown that what- 
ever change this measure will produce will be a change for the better. 
But if this cannot be shown, and if, on the contrary, careful inquiry 
should lead to the conclusion that, by adopting it, Parliament would 
be taking another step in the policy which has caused the evils it is 
intended to cure, then the greatness of these evils, instead of afford- 
ing any reason for agreeing to the proposal, affords the strongest 
possible reason for rejecting it. 

This inference being, I think, indisputable, before I point out 
other objections to the Bill now before Parliament I will endeavour 
to show that its provisions are strictly in accordance with the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone, which has had such unhappy results, and ought 
on that ground to be rejected. The policy of Mr. Gladstone is to be 
gathered from his Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, and may be shortly 
described as that of seeking to put a stop to agitation in Ireland on 
the subject of land, and to conciliate Irish tenants by conferring 
great boons upon them at the expense of their landlords. In like 
manner the Bill now before Parliament seeks to conquer the hostility 
to the Imperial Government displayed by Irish tenants by conferring 
upon them a new boon; and, following the example of the former 
measures, it is for that purpose to impose a fresh sacrifice on the 
owners of land. The boon to be conferred on the tenants, who are 
to be enabled to purchase their land by State loans, is a very large 
one. At the end of forty-nine years they are to become absolute 
owners of the land they now hold as tenants, and, in the meantime, 
instead of having to pay anything for this eventual benefit, they are 
to be allowed at once to hold their land on much easier terms than 
at present. The annuity they will have to pay, which will provide 
both for interest on the sum advanced to buy the land and for the 
instalments by which the debt is to be gradually extinguished, will 
be considerably less than the rent they are now legally bound to pay, 
and the means of conferring upon them this great boon are to be 
obtained by imposing a fresh sacrifice on the owners, from whom they 
now hold their land as tenants. I am aware it is said, that no 
sacrifice would be imposed upon landowners, and that no injustice 
would be inflicted upon them -by this Bill, because no sale of land 
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could take place under its provisions without the consent of the 
owner. This sounds very plausible, but it is only plausible because, 
in point of fact, landowners would practically have little power of 
resisting a desire on the part of their tenants to purchase their farms 
on the terms allowed by the Bill. If they should refuse to sell land 
which their tenants desired to buy, the latter would be sure to resist 
paying their rents, and to overcome their resistance, even if it should 
prove to be possible, would generally cost more money than would 
be lost by yielding to their wishes, The consent of landowners would 
therefore rarely be refused to demands from tenants to be allowed to 
purchase their farms, but it would be an abuse of language to call 
this consent really voluntary, when it is considered how heavy a ioss 
this, together with the legislation of the last twenty years, would inflict 
upon those who thus sold their land. In 1868 it was stated by Mr. Ma- 
guire, in his speech in the House of Commons on the state of Ireland, 
that, at that time, whatever land came into the market commanded 
a ready sale at from twenty-five to twenty-seven years’ purchase of 
the rents of that day.? This was, of course, due to the sense then 
entertained of the security of Irish landed property; by subsequent 
legislation, far more than by bad times, Irish rents have now been 
very largely reduced, while the former confidence in the security of 
Irish landed property has given way toan opposite feeling, making it 
so difficult to sell land that Her Majesty’s Ministers have considered 
that twenty years’ purchase on these reduced rents is as much as can 
be safely advanced on the security of land which may be sold under 
this Bill. And this low price, which the landowner will be virtually 
compelled to accept (if Parliament should give its sanction to the 
measure now before it), will be paid to him in stock bearing interest 
at the rate of 2? per cent. The result would be that, for every 1001. 
a year to which he is now entitled as rent, a seller of land will have 
to accept 2,0001. in stock, yielding him asinterest only 55/. a year— 
that is to say, he will lose not very short of half his present income. 
This, it must be admitted, is a somewhat heavy sacrifice the land- 
owner will be forced to submit to, in order to enable the State to 
make the large gratuitous gift it is proposed to confer upon the 
tenant. 

Thus it appears that this Bill has the same object as the former 
Land Acts—that, namely, of conferring a boon on tenants at the 
expense of their landlords, it also resembling them in the motives 
for its being proposed. The Land Act of 1881, which made so large 
an additional inroad on the property of landlords for the benefit of 
their tenants, was passed in consequence of a more than usual out- 
break of violence in some parts of Ireland. In like manner, it is 
proposed to give this new boon to the same class because they have 
given so much trouble to the Government, and are likely to give so 


2? See Hansard, cxc. 1291. 
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much more if they are not appeased. It is highly inconvenient to 
the Government to be called upon to support Irish landlords in re- 
sisting the ‘plan of campaign,’ and other attempts to deprive them 
of what still remains to them of their property; the duty of main- 
taining the authority of the law is found to be exceedingly onerous, 
and therefore this measure is resorted to in the hope of pacifying 
discontented tenants by giving them advantages they have no right 
to claim. If this were not the true explanation of the measure, it is 
difficult to see what answer could be given to a complaint which, 
some weeks ago, I observed in the newspapers as having been made 
at a farmers’ club, where it was said that if this great boon was given 
to turbulent Irish tenants, it ought not to be withheld from honest 
and peaceable English farmers. Both this measure and the Act of 
1881 are clearly founded on the policy of buying off determined 
violators of the law by giving them advantages denied to those who 
obey it. The results that followed from passing the Act of 1881 
ought to be a warning against having recourse again to the same 
suicidal policy, so justly ridiculed by the old fable, which tells of a 
foolish man who tried to get rid of a threatening and hungry dog by 
giving him a piece of bread sopped in blood, and was rewarded for 
his folly by being set upon the next day by a whole pack of still more 
threatening and hungry curs. 

This Bill must, therefore, be regarded as closely resembling former 
measures in the encouragement it would give to lawlessness and to 
the desire for unjust gain created in the minds of the Irish people 
by what has been done in the last twenty years. It is also open to 
serious objections, from which they are free. One of these, which 
specially deserves attention, is that it will expose the country to the 
danger of a heavy pecuniary burthen. Mr. Balfour denies this, and 
asserts that the British Treasury would incur no risk of having addi- 
tional demands thrown upon it by the adoption of his scheme ; and 
he points to the regularity with which payments—due by the pur- 
chasers of Church lands and of land sold under Lord Ashbourne’s Act— 
have been made, as justifying his confidence that purchasers under 
this Bill will pay what they owe with the same honesty and 
punctuality. But he has omitted to notice that an increase in the 
number of persons indebted to the State will make a material 
difference in their position, and that such an increase, toa very large 
amount indeed, must follow from the adoption of his scheme. On 
this last point I have to observe, that the scale upon which this 
scheme will have to be acted upon is not to be measured by the sum 
of which Parliament is now asked to authorise the issue. That sum 
is by no means of trifling amount; but if the advance of 33,000,000/. 
in loans for the purchase of land should be sanctioned by Parliament, 
it will form a very small part indeed of what will soon have to be 
provided for the same purpose—unless the authors of the scheme 
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should turn out to be mistaken as to the benefit tenants would derive 
from availing themselves of the offer made to them. Should it be 
found that the farmer who is enabled by Parliament to purchase his 
farm on such liberal terms is really as great a gainer by the transac- 
tion as is anticipated, there cannot fail, when this becomes known, to 
be a rush of applicants from the whole body of Irish farmers for the 
offered boon. These applications it will be impossible to refuse 
without creating great and reasonable discontent. Those denied the 
privilege—conceded to many of their class—of receiving State as- 
sistance to buy their farms, would have a right to complain of being 
unfairly treated in being refused a boon granted to others having no 
better claim to it than themselves. This discontent would be so just 
and so great, that if the Government should attempt to limit the amount 
of its advances by selecting, out of many equally well qualified candi- 
dates for the boon, some to whom it should be granted, while it was 
refused to the rest, it would take upon itself a task not only invidious 
but dangerous. On this point what is said by Mr. T. W. Russell, in 
an article in the Fortnightly Review for February, deserves very 
serious attention. He says that in Ulster 

the tenant is anxious to buy, but the landlord, receiving his rent almost as regularly 
as he receives his interest on Consols, has no inducement to sell. . . . The thrifty 
and loyal Ulster tenant is therefore forced to look on while the thriftless and disloyal 
men who happen to live on encumbered estates, or in districts where the landlord 
is glad to sell owing to prevailing turmoil and discontent, get this great boon of State 


aid and relief. It isnot in human nature to stand this. Hence the cry for com- 
pulsory sale and purchase which has lately arisen. 


Since this was written, the ‘cry’ mentioned hy Mr. Russell has 
become more threatening. The Times of the 31st of May gives an 
account of a great meeting of Ulster tenants, held at Belfast, which 
had passed resolutions affirming the necessity of adding to the 
Government Land Bill provisions for making the sale of land com- 
pulsory, and reducing the number of years’ purchase of the rent to be 
allowed for it. These resolutions demand what would be simply an 
act of confiscation, and that it should be asked for shows that even 
the Ulster tenants have not escaped the demoralising effect the Land 
Acts of 1870 and 1881 have produced on their class in other parts of 
Ireland. 

The language already held, both at Belfast and elsewhere, indi- 
cates very clearly that, if Parliament should sanction the grant now 
proposed, it must expect that urgent and practically irresistible de- 
mands for further grants of the same kind and to an enormous extent 
will be pressed upon it. These demands would also come upon it 
very quickly, since almost as much irritation would be caused by de- 
laying as by refusing to accede to them. I must add that the whole 
scheme would be little short of an absurdity, unless it should be 
adopted on such a scale as to effect a speedy change in the position 
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of a very large number of Irish farmers. The sum of money which 
would have to be advanced for this purpose would be of so formidable 
an amount that the pecuniary liabilities to be thus imposed upon the 
nation cannot be thought of without dismay. 

The very large amount of the pecuniary liabilities which will 
have to be incurred is not the only, perhaps not the most important, 
matter to be considered when we are asked to take this first step in 
a course in which, when it is once entered upon, it will be scarcely 
possible to stop. The great increase of the loans made by the State 
for the purchase of land must necessarily cause a proportionate in- 
crease in the number of those to whom these loans are made, and 
the consequence that will follow must not be lost sight of. At 
present the persons who are debtors to the State, for money advanced 
to them for the purchase of land, are too few to exercise any powér, 
but the adoption of the plan for converting a large number of 
peasant-farmers into proprietors by loans from the public will create in 
the Irish counties a numerous and, therefore,a powerful body of debtors 
to the State. The effect of this change in their position will not be 
long in making itself felt, and probably it will first do so whenever 
the occurrence of two or three bad seasons in succession may bring 
distress on these new proprietors. When this happens, there can be 
little doubt that they will seek for indulgence as to the payment of 
their instalments from those whose duty it will be to collect them. 
In former days, when landlords and tenants were generally on good 
terms with each other, it was the custom for tenants in bad years to 
ask for, and generally to obtain, indulgence from their landlords, and 
it is not likely that they will abstain when they find themselves in diffi- 
culties from asking for indulgence, because what they are required 
to pay will no longer be called rent, but payment of what they owe 
on the loans they have received. If these applications are acceded to, 
they will become more and more frequent, and if there should be a 
succession of bad seasons, no long time will elapse before a large 
amount of arrears will accumulate, which the clauses in the Bill 
providing an insurance fund against such a contingency will be quite 
insufficient to meet. If, on the other hand, an attempt should be 
made to enforce the regular payment of what is due to the Govern- 
ment, an agitation would be got up against its cruelty in seeking 
to extort from these holders of land money it is impossible for them 
to pay. Whatever course is taken, whether indulgence is habitually 
shown to those who find it hard to pay what they owe, or whether 
the strict enforcement of the punctual discharge of their obligation 
is attempted, I feel no doubt that the Government will meet with 
constantly increasing difficulties in collecting the money required to 
pay the interest on the stock which is to be issued to the present 
owners of the land sold under this scheme. 


Mr, Balfour contends that no difficulties of this kind can affect 
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the certainty of obtaining the regular payment into the British 
Treasury of the money which year by year will be due to it. He 
says it will not be the Imperial Government that will have to call upon 
the Irish farmers for payment of what is due by them, but the local 
authorities on whom the Bill proposes to throw the duty of collecting 
the money, and of paying it into the British Treasury. Should there 
be any default in the performance of that duty, it is also provided 
that the Government shall have power to deduct from the money to 
be granted from the Imperial revenue for local purposes the amount 
of any deficiency in the payments of the local authorities in discharge 
of the claims of the British Treasury, which would thus be amply 
secured against loss. Thisis an ingenious scheme, and seems at first 
sight to afford all the security it professes to give to the British 
Treasury and to British taxpayers against loss by the grant of loans 
under the proposed arrangement. But, practically, this security is 
likely to prove much less valuable than it seems. We must not forget 
that it is a part of the policy announced by Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to give to Ireland a more popular system of local government, and 
this implies that small owners of land will have considerable, perhaps 
predominant, power in the representative bodies to which the manage- 
ment of local financial business is to be entrusted. And when the 
scheme for converting Irish tenants into Irish landowners has been 
brought into full operation, those who are indebted to the Govern- 
ment for the loans by which they have been enabled to purchase their 
land will form no inconsiderable proportion of the electors of the 
County Councils. No great sternness in the enforcement of payment 
of these debts by debtors who will generally be among their constitu- 
ents can be expected from the members of these Councils; most 
probably they would take the side of the debtors and join them in 
addressing urgent, perhaps threatening, demands to Parliament for 
relief from a burthen too great for them to bear. In the House of 
Commons these demands would be sure to be supported by a majority 
of the Irish members, and, according to our latest experiences, they 
would probably also receive the support of not a few English and 
Scotch members, who might hope thus to advance their party interest. 
The probable result, therefore, of the measure would be that in a 
very few years another formidable agitation would be created in 
Ireland for the remission of the claims of the British Treasury on 
land purchasers, and that this agitation, after much mischievous dis- 
turbance, would end in the Government and Parliament being com- 
pelled to give way, just as in 1881 they felt it necessary to break all 
the promises that had been given in 1870, that the settlement then 
made as to the future rights of landlords and of tenants would be main- 
tained inviolate. Thus the measure now in progress is, I firmly be- 
lieve, preparing the way for a new triumph to be given to Irish 
lawlessness, and for additional disgrace and loss of moral power, 
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beyond what it has already sustained, to be brought upon the Imperial 
Government. 

With this disgrace there would also come a heavy burthen on 
the British taxpayers, for Mr. Balfour has told us that they ‘ cannot 
suffer from the adoption of his proposal in any conceivable circum- 
stances except a general political strike against paying the annuity, 
a contingency which he declines to contemplate.’ But it must be 
contemplated, for I am convinced that it is not only a possible, but 
by far the most probable, result of the scheme he has brought 
forward. We have the miserable consequences of our Irish land 
legislation since 1870 before our eyes, and we shall be deceiving our- 
selves if we imagine that, by passing the Bill now before Parliament, 
we should not be again committing the fatal error which has been 
the root of the evils caused by our former Land Acts—that of 
seeking temporary relief from the immediate pressure of difficulties 
by resorting to expedients that directly violate the most received 
maxims of sound statesmanship. 

In the preceding pages I have considered almost exclusively the 
effects to be expected within a comparatively short time from:the 
passing of the Bill now before the House of Commons; but what are 
likely to be its remoter consequences is a question demanding not 
less serious attention, Suppose that (highly improbable as it is) the 
working of the measure should in the first instance be as satisfactory 
as its authors can desire, and that a large number of Irish tenants, 
having availed themselves of the facilities afforded to them for 
purchasing their farms, will continue for twenty or thirty years to 
live upon them peacefully, without failing to pay the annuities due 
from them in discharge of their debt to the State. If for so long all 
goes on thus well, at the end of these years what is likely to be the 
condition of those dwelling on the land of which they have been 
made owners by the liberality of the State, and what will also be the 
general condition of the country? In seeking for an answer to this 
question, it must be borne in mind that the peasant population in 
the south and west of Ireland, where the greatest difficulties will be 
met with, are in an exceedingly low state of civilisation, and that 
their usual mode of cultivating the land is, to the last degree, un- 
skilful and improvident. They are also generally found to be content 
to live in what an English peasant would justly regard as intolerable 
wretchedness, so long as they can obtain the means of supplying 
their mere physical necessities. It must also be remembered that 
from their habit of early marriages (in which they are encouraged 
by their priests) their numbers rapidly increase, Before 1868 there 
was a considerable amount of improvement going on in this state of 
things. Enlightened landlords in many places were using their 
power and influence to induce their tenants to adopt a more rational 
system of cultivating their land and more civilised habits of life. 
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Interesting accounts have been published of the successful efforts of 
such men as Mr. Mahoney and the late Mr. Bence Jones to raise their 
tenants to a higher standard of civilisation and a more prosperous 
condition, while at the same time they increased the value of their 
property. These estates afforded an example to the neighbouring 
owners and peasantry, and were centres from which better modes of 
cultivation and of living were beginning to spread. The progress of 
improvement was slow, and almost entirely confined to that produced 
directly or indirectly by enlightened landowners, but it was un- 
doubtedly going on till it was checked by the new policy the Govern- 
ment adopted after 1868, and which Parliament sanctioned, relying 
on the confident assurance of its authors that it would bring to 
Ireland such prosperity as it had never yet enjoyed, From such 
information as is within my reach I gather that the Land Acts of 
1870 and 1881, by depriving the owners of land of any effective 
control over its management, as well of their former influence over 
their neighbours, have gone far towards putting a stop to the 
improvement that was going on in the cultivation of the soil and in 
the general habits of the population, . Still, so long as the majority 
of the landlord class remain in the country, their mere presence as 
men of education and intelligence must exercise some influence for 
good over their ruder neighbours. 

This remnant of what was formerly a potent civilising influence the 
present Bill bids fair to get rid of, notwithstanding the confidence 
with which it has been said that it will have no tendency to drive land- 
lords out of Ireland. I do not doubt that the authors of the measure 
sincerely wish that it may have no such effect, but their wishes will 
have no power to avert what will be its natural result. When 
an Irish landlord has been practically compelled to sell his property 
for scarcely half of what he would have got for it little more than 
twenty years ago, and when those by whom he was then looked up 
to as a judicious and useful friend are now converted into enemies, 
what inducement will he have to stay in a country where no inte- 
resting occupation and no means of exercising a beneficial influence 
will be left to him? He will naturally seek in some other country, 
where the rights of property meet with more regard than they have 
done in Ireland, and where he would live in the midst of more 
civilised and friendly neighbours, a more promising field for making 
afresh start in life. And every instance of a landlord leaving the 
country after selling his estate would contribute to render weaker 
the position of those of his class who might desire to remain, so that 
it would become more and more untenable, and few of them would 
probably long persist in striving to maintain it. The most civilising 
element in the social state of some Irish counties would thus be lost, 
and those who were enabled to purchase land by Government aid would 
be left: to manage it according to their own notions, and to live in the 
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manner they like, unchecked by even the advice or example of men 
less ignorant than themselves. So left to themselves there can be 
little doubt that they would continue to cultivate the soil as badly, 
and to show the same disregard for the comforts and decencies of 
civilised life, as heretofore, while the strong family affections which 
are a remarkable and pleasing feature of Irish character would very 
commonly lead the new landowners to allow their sons or sons-in- 
law to settle with them on their property. The law would in vain 
prohibit subletting or the sale of portions of land still subject to 
annuities payable to the Government: it could not prevent the 
owners from allowing their sons or sons-in-law to put up miserable 
cabins in which more families would be reared. No attempt to 
confer rights of property on the occupiers of such cabins would 
probably be made; the owners of the land would merely allow some 
of their children to continue to live with them upon it, with such 
shelter as they might think sufficient. It is difficult to see how any 
law could be passed to prevent such a practice from becoming 
common, or howif such a law was made it could be enforced. It may, 
therefore, be expected that a single generation would hardly have 
passed away before a large part of the land sold under the new law 
would be covered by a swarming and wretched population. This 
would be the result if the purchasers of this land were to act as the 
class to which they belong have so often been found to do on ill- 
managed estates, and they have only been prevented from acting on 
well-managed estates also by the authority of the owners. 

The political effects of the measure must also be considered. 
Mr. Parnell a good while ago said with singular candour that he would 
not have ‘ taken off his coat’ to bring about a change in the position 
of Irish tenants had he not known that the landlords were ‘the 
English garrison,’ and that to get rid of this garrison would be the 
easiest way to accomplish his object of obtaining independence for 
Ireland. He was not mistaken as to what would be the best means 
of attaining his end, and ‘ breaking the last link that unites Ireland 
to England,’ and those who do not desire to aid him in gaining it 
will make a great error should they support this measure. Much as 
the Irish landlords have been abused, and true as I must admit it to 
be that in past times the conduct of many of them merited severe 
censure, I do not hesitate to affirm that for many years as a class 
they have deserved well of their country, and have been most useful, 
both as exercising a civilising influence over a semi-barbarous popu- 
lation, and as keeping alive the spirit of loyalty in parts of Ireland 
where, but for them, disaffection to the British Crown would have 
reigned unchecked. The practical compulsion to sell their property 
at a very inadequate price which will be-imposed on Irish land- 
lords by this Bill will, to many of them, be the completion of their 
ruin, which past legislation has done so much towards effecting, and 
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is calculated to lead in no long time to the virtual abolition of their 
class. A greater calamity than this could hardly fall upon Ireland 
and upon the British Empire. 

I should have been glad to add some remarks on that part of the 
Bill which has for its object to improve the condition of the popula- 
tion in what are called the ‘ congested districts,’ but this is a subject 
which could not be very shortly discussed, and I have already made 
perhaps too heavy a demand on the patience of those who may take 
the trouble of reading what I have written. I will, therefore, 
content myself with declaring my opinion, without attempting to 
support it by argument, that the clauses I refer to are unsound in 
principle, and if adopted would have a tendency not to bring about 
improvement, but to encourage the inhabitants of these districts in 
a disposition and in habits which are the true cause of the miserable 
condition in which they live. So long ago as the year 1822 Dr, 
Arnold? in a remarkable letter pointed out the difficulty of doing 
permanent good to a people ‘content to multiply in idleness and in 
such beggary that the first failure of a crop brings them to starvation,’ 
and who show ‘a total indifference to comfort.’ I cannot doubt that 
Dr. Arnold was right in attributing the misery prevailing in the parts 
of Ireland he was speaking of to the habits of the inhabitants which 
he describes, or that the evil is increased by what he does not mention 
—their disposition to look for relief in the constantly recurring 
seasons of special distress, not to their own exertions, but to what they 
can get others to do for them. A careful examination of the clauses 
in the Bill relating to these districts would, I believe, prove how 
directly they tend to foster these faults in the character of the popu- 
lation, but, as I have said, I must forbear from entering into this 
argument. 

I have only in conclusion to express my very sincere regret at 
having felt it right to censure so strongly a measure brought forward 
by Mr. Balfour, who is, I think, entitled to the greatest credit for the 
vigour and judgment he has displayed in administering the executive 
government of Ireland. The service he has thus rendered to that 
country, and to the whole British nation, is of the highest importance, 
and I cannot help entertaining a strong suspicion that the mistake 
I believe him to have made, in recommending a measure of legisla- 
tion differing so widely in character from his acts as an executive 
Minister, may have been partly at least occasioned by the pressure 
which may have been brought to bear upon him by the unreasoning 
cry that ‘ something ought to be done for the improvement of Ireland,’ 
to which I have adverted in a previous page, and which has been raised 
by many who are utterly unable to point out what that ‘something’ 
ought to be. For my own part I am convinced that legislation can 
do but little towards improving the condition of Ireland. The land 

® See his Life, i. 61, 62. 
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laws, which have done so much harm it is admitted, cannot now 
be repealed, and though perhaps some advantage might arise from 
giving facilities for substituting a simple form of contract for the 
complicated and inconvenient system of ‘dual ownership,’ in cases 
where landowners and tenants azreed in wishing for such a change, 
a law for that purpose could not go far in doing good, and whatever 
good it did would be slow. The truth is that it is not the laws of 
Ireland which require to be changed, but the character of the people. 
That character has been changed so much for the worse in the last 
twenty years—the occupiers of land especially have been so demoralised 
by the gaiu they have derived from unwise and unjust laws—that we 
cannot expect the ground that has been lost to be regained, or 
Ireland to be again put on the road to prosperity, until the present 
disposition to lawlessness of the population is conquered, and in its 
place a habit of obedience to the law is established to the effectual 
enforcement of its authority. That sense of security without which 
industry cannot flourish or real prosperity be enjoyed in any nation, 
can never become general in Ireland, until this change is accom- 
plished in the temper of its people, and it cau hardly be looked for 
except as the result of the twenty years of firm and just government 
which Lord Salisbury has said to be required. I wish I could see 
grounds for believing that this requisite was likely to be attained 
while the House of Commons, under its present constitution, con- 
tinues to show itself so unfit for its work, and while the spirit of 
faction rages with a virulence hitherto unknown, and leads many of 
those who take an active part in public affairs into such flagrant dis- 
regard of the plainest rules of duty and of honour. 


GREY. 
4 In my essay 6n Ireland and the measures proposed for its improvement, p. 165, 


I have suggested provisions which might be introduced into an Act of Parliament 
for this purpose. 
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